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PART I 
THE BOY 



THE BELOVED SON 



CHAPTER I 

I FIND OUT 

Laurens had ridden over with the new English- 
man, the one who bought the old Burnt House place. 
Miles would be in, too, he said, and we could have a 
rubber; but Miles failed to show up and Laurens 
became impatient. 

" Have Dave in then," he suggested, catching 
sight of him on the driveway. " Hey, there, 
Dave!" 

Dave, bareheaded, was making oflf toward the 
meadow, young Don at his heels and a bridle over 
his arm. But he swung the bridle across a con- 
venient branch and came to us at once. 

The Englishman's eyes fixed on him, took him in. 

" Ah," I thought, " you'd like to have him, your- 
self, would you ? " 
My boy," I said. 

Yes," he glanced my way, satirically. His eyes 
spoke : " It's tempting Fate, old man, to show your 
vanity so plainly." 
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4 THE BELOVED SON 

Then he smiled delightfully at Dave, and said: 
" Fve seen you before, somewhere." 

Dave smiled back, going past us for the card-table. 
He was my partner, and the Englishman kept 
puzzling over him across the table comer. During 
the second round he exclaimed: 

" I have it now." Dave looked up, and he went 
on : " Why, of course — you were with that crowd 
of young scamps at Long Point the other night." 

He paused, stopped visibly by a glance from 
Laurens, and Dave began to flush. 

The Englishman played, looking slightly an- 
noyed, and it came Dave's turn ; but he only sat still, 
gazing at his hand. 

" Play ball, Dave," I called out, impatiently. 

He flung down a card, the wrong one, and I lost 
my temper — pardonably, it is true. Laurens 
laughed, — he never takes his whist seriously; but 
the Englishman appeared truly sympathetic. This 
soothed me, and I said, " I beg your pardon, Dave." 

" Oh," said Dave, red no longer, pale rather, " I 
beg yours, father." 

He played perfectly from that on, and we won 
the rubber. After another game the men had to 
go, and we strolled with them to the big gate, walk- 
ing by their horses. Dave was behind with the 
Englishman whom I heard in a tentative aside : 

" Sorry, yoimgster, if — '* He paused on the in- 
terrogative note. 
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I FIND OUT 5 

" Oh, that's quite all right, sir," rq)lied Dave, in 
his usual pleasant, young voice. It carried to me 
clearly. 

When the Englishman shook hands with me, he 
said: 

"Bring the boy when you ride over. I hope 
you're meaning to soon." 

Dave swung the gate behind them, and we leaned 
on it, watching them off. The hoof -beats thudded 
softly back to us for a long time. When they had 
died away, I asked, though not very seriously, for 
I did not see how there could be anything to be very 
serious over, 

" And pray what have you been up to, Dave ? " 

I was rather shocked by the face he turned toward 



me. 



Nonsense, Davie, — there can't be anything to 
grow tragic about." 

" Only that it's been going on, father." 

I met his troubled eyes. The truth began to come 
to me, a vague dread back in my brain which might 
yet retreat into nothingness. 

" What do you mean ? " I asked, almost inaudibly. 
I was simply afraid. 

He kept on meeting my eyes, and said deliberately, 
" I've been drinking — getting on sprees — a lot, 
these two years past, father." 

Repeated, the words sound as if spoken in bra- 
vado ; but I knew them, even then, for pure courage. 
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6 THE BELOVED SON 

shaped so. I turned in complete silence and walked 
back to the house. He followed, his head hanging. 
I half turned. 

" Don't do that. Come up here by me." 

He fell in step, his head up in difficult obedience, 
while I kept thinking back, recalling many things. 
It was plain enough, now that I knew ; but with Dave 
off the best part of the year, and with my friends 
apparently conspiring to keep me in ignorance when 
he was at home, I was not so criminally blind as I 
had felt at first. I sat down by the table again, and 
he dropped into the opposite chair and began gather- 
ing up the pack. I put my arms on the table, lean- 
ing over. 

" It's got to stop, you know ? " 

He gave me a look which made my heart sick. 

" You don't see, — it's got me." 

** It can't have, yet. Why, you're scarcely eight- 
een, and it doesn't get you under twenty." 

Dave continued gathering up the cards. " It's 
like getting in a quagmire," he said presently, the 
distress darkening on his face. "You slip in a 
little way, and you can get out. You slip in another 
little way, and you can't. You don't know any- 
thing about it, father. You were never fool enough 
to get in." 

Well, tell me about it." 

Oh, it happened the summer we boys were camp- 
ing up in North Mountain with old Cap Tompkins. 
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I FIND OUT 7 

It was all mcx)nshine whiskey, free as water in every 
hollow. Everyone drank it, and we drank it, too, 
when we came in tired and wet ; it rained nearly all 
the time we were up there. I never thought of its 
getting me. I never meant to keep it up. I don't 
think I would have kept it up except for going away 
to the University that fall. But I got in with the 
drinking fellows there — so many of them happened 
to be cousins — I don't mean that for the least ex- 
cuse, father, — and it went on." 

" It's got to stop," I repeated, and I continued, 
honestly wondering and wounded, " David, you've 
acted very badly, very foolishly, very unkindly. 
I've always tried to be your friend. Couldn't you 
feel that I was ? Couldn't you have come to me for 
help before it came to this? What defence have 
you?" 

He sat quite silent and very pale. 

" Answer me, please." 

" I've none at all," said Dave. His voice shook 
dangerously. 

" We will not use that word, then, Davie. We'll 
say what explanation? Why did you keep a thing 
like this from me for two years? You are not 
naturally secretive. You are certainly not afraid of 
me," even in this stress neither Dave nor myself 
could avoid smiling just a little; "why, then?" 

" Oh, father," said Dave, desperately, " I thought 
I could stop by myself, and I'd tell you about it after 
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th» r.**c to "ar^rT-/ •.» li oaiC zzd -amii I found c 
thit r ivulcr. : =t:p. z^r-^.g i: b-ir: y'::a made me 
o-t-ar.d-c-: cc/Aarl B-: I have not tried delih 
aieiy to keep it fr:tr. ycu. and I have not asked ai 
OTit to keep :t frorr. ycu. Vo- just didn't sec, a 
no one had the heart to tell vou, and I didn't ha 
the ner/e. I've been miserable. Do vou think 
don't know exact! v how badiv I've acted?" 

I felt that this was indeed the entire truth. 
drummed on the table, watching him as he scatter 
the cards and began gathering them up again. 

"Just to what extent has it got you, Dave?" 
asked, at length. "How often do you want it, i 
instance ? " 

" Sometimes I don't want it for months a: 
months, father. Sometimes, after I've craved it f 
days, the craving goes — like that/' said Dai 
snapping his fingers, " and I'm all in, instead, as 
rd been ill — it's the oddest sensation. And the 
again — usually," his voice trailed off into silence. 

" Yes, go on." 

" I get quite mad for it," said Dave, speaking wi 
a painful effort but distinctly, " and fighting it c 
does no good, and running away does no good, 
do try not to give in, father. I don't know whetfa 
you can believe me or not, but I do try." 

" Well, Davie, you've got to try harder, thai 
all. There's a lot of drinking back of you, it 
true ; but I don't believe you can't quit if you real 
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want to — and you do, don't you ? " He answered 
me with a look. " Then give me your word that 
you will." 

" I can't, father." 

" Do you mean that you won't ? " 

" I mean that I can't. It would be a lie." 

" Give me a promise, and FU trust you to keep it. 
You don't lie." 

He shook his head. He looked sick and white 
and driven. 

" Why, Davie," I began and stopped, filled with 
sorrowful perplexity. Then, with a flooding rush 
of tenderness and pity, I leaned across the little 
table, and put my arm around Davie and begged 
hard for this promise. I felt in him a momentary 
impulse of surrender; but the next instant he 
straightened up rigidly against my arm, and said, 

" It's dreadful to me not to do what you ask of 
me, father." 

My arm slid from his stubborn shoulders, and I 
sat back baffled. 

" Do you mean," I asked, after a long pause, 
" that you can never promise me to quit? " 

He maintained a piteous silence. Now, one part 
of Davie's confession had frightened me. " It 
goes," he had said, " like that, and I'm all in, instead 
— as if I'd been ill." And I had not been quite 
candid with him. I should have said, " It rarely 
gets you before twenty." Despairing rage took 
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lo THE BELOVED SON 

possession of me, and I said to Davie, sternly, as I 
felt, 

Then I'll have to make you." 
Make me promise? " 
Make you quit." 
His eyes awaited the rest 

" For you deserve precious little consideration at 
my hands, Dave — and the next time that you make 
a fool of yourself — the very next time, remem- 
ber — " 

The expression on Davie's face interrupted me as 
if he had spoken. Red flickered into his cheek, 
comprehension into his eyes. They fell beneath 
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Naturally, you'll hate it," I concluded, not with- 
out satisfaction. 

Davie stole me a look from beneath his lowered 
eyelashes. 

" I mean it, you know ? " I said, hastily. 

Smiling the least in the world, Davie bent toward 
me slightly and called to me by a little, brotherly 
name he had for me. 

I glanced away. " Hadn't you better help me ? " 
I asked. 

Davie straightened up. The color poured into his 
face. He looked down, and murmured, "Forgive 
me, father?" 

" Oh," I said, turning back to him, now, " I can't 
expect you not to balk a little, Davie." 
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" I won't balk any more, father," said Davie. 
His gray eyes, with their hazel sparks of light and 
fire, met mine very steadily and he said to me, in a 
very dear way, 

" It would be shameful if I could not go through 
with the first hard thing you ever asked of me in my 
whole life." 

" Now you're steamboating, Davie," I said, 
getting to my feet at the sight of a rider on the drive, 
*' and it's entirely up to you whether I do have to ask 
it of you. At all events, here comes Rowe, and I 
can't bully you any longer this evening. Where 
are you off to ? " 

" My bridle is on the tree, there." 

He went off across the lawn rather slowly, and 
not once did it occur to me in the distraction of 
greeting Rowe as if nothing were wrong that for 
once I had over-estimated Davie's highly developed 
faculty of divining my meaning from a word or a 
glance. 



CHAPTER II 

WE GET BACK A BALLAD FOR NARSIE 

The next day I rode over to Norwood on purpose 
to tell Miles what I thought of him. He was exer- 
cising colts in the long meadow, and when he came 
my way I laid a detaining hand on his bridle. 

" Tm only a half-brother, I know," I said, " but 
even so, I should think you'd care enough for my 
peace of mind to tell me what I was too blind a fool 
to see for myself." 

Miles jerked back the filly he was leading, which 
seemed disposed just then to lead him. 

"You're too rough with horses. Miles. You 
shouldn't pull her so." 

" Shut up. Ran. If you came over here to row, 
you can get out and let me go on with the colts." 

I let go the rein. " You might have told me about 
Dave." I could not keep my voice quite steady. 

Miles turned sulky. '* I've enough to do, looking 
after my own good-for-nothings, without telling 
tales. Besides the mischief was done before I knew 
it myself. That's you doctors all over — knowing 
of everyone's affairs before you know of your own. 
Where were your eyes? I suppose you thought 
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your boy perfect — because he was your boy? 
Why didn't you watch out for him? " 

I said nothing in reply, and he went on more 
kindly, 

"You are such pals with Dave that I thought 
perhaps you did know and wouldn't let on." 

" Well, I didn't, and he has got to quit. I'll not 
have him go all his life with that cursed habit 
dragging at him like a ball on the end of a chain. 
Look at Bruce. Look at yourself." 

"Oh," said Miles, with the fatuity of the man 
who never gets drunk and who never stops drinking, 
"I'm all right. It doesn't get me. But you are 
right about Bruce. I've given him up. He's too 
much for me." 

Too much like you, you mean ! " 
Drop it, Ran — there's Narsie." 

Narcissa came down the slight slope from the 
house at a tearing trot, doing something to her long 
plaits with both hands up, all the while rising in her 
saddle with an unbroken rhythm, beautiful to be- 
hold. 

" Look at her," said Miles. " You would think 
she'd break her neck some day, doing that ? " 

" She will — give her time." 

" Not she. The boys get flung off sometimes. 
She never does. I always put her on the colts first. 
Hold on there, Narsie. Let me strap your saddle on 
Fleda." 
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14 THE BELOVED SON 

Narcissa slid to the ground, and had the saddle 
unbuckled before he stopped speaking. He reached 
for it, slung it across the colt he led, bent down and 
strapped it on. In another twinkling Narcissa sat 
on it, the colt kicking out under it, the light of abso- 
lute joy in her lovely eyes. They lifted to me, day- 
springs of brown sunshine. 

" Trot her oflf, Narsie." 

" ni have to let her run, first, papa," she called 
back. Her voice hung in the brilliant air like high 
bird notes. 

It looked to me as if Fleda were not merely 
running, but running away. Far down the meadow 
Narcissa's long brown hair with the curling golden 
ends had shaken itself free and flung a bright edge 
to the sun. At length, as we watched, she wheeled 
Fleda and trotted back to us, both hands up plaiting 
her hair back. 

" Narsie," I asked tauntingly, " do you ride that 
way just to show off? " 

" Perhaps," retorted Narsie, " you'd like me to 
ride this way? " 

She gathered up her reins primly, one between 
certain fingers, one between certain other fingers. 
She made a pretense of having superfluous horns on 
her scrap of an English saddle. She crooked her 
right elbow stiflly, feigning to hold an imaginary 
crop at a riding-school angle. 
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" Drop it, Narsie," called Miles, " it gets on my 
nerves to see you acting so unnaturally." 

At that she made an end of the whole business 
with miraculous instantaneousness, and tore off 
again. When she came back up the meadow Bruce 
and Dave were with her, having ridden in by the 
lower bars. 

"May we trot the colts down shore, father?" 
asked Bruce. 

" Just lead them, then," said Miles. " Get back 
on your own mount, Narsie." 

" Oh, please, papa ? " Narsie clouded up, and 
Miles said apologetically, 

" Better change, Narsie. You'll meet motor cars, 
and Fleda's not broken to 'em yet" 

" I won't let anything happen to Narcissa," put 
in Dave, speaking for the first time, " that is, if she 
will hold her reins." 

" Promise, Narsie? " asked Miles. 

She nodded agreement, the sunshine flooding her 
face again, and the three rode off together to the 
big gate in a rocking-chair canter. 

We looked after them, sighing shamelessly, hearts 
naked for each other's derision. " Nothing like be- 
ing a youngster," said Miles, wistfully. " Well, 
we've passed youth on, anyhow. Nothing much to 
life if you don't pass youth on, eh, Ranny? " 

We rode to the house in silence, catching sight 
now and again of the bright, swooping wing of Nar- 
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cissa's hair, and of the boys' heads, bare too, Bruce's 
bronze and smooth as the sorrel coat of the colt he 
bestrode; Dave's dark when stooped to Narcissa, 
yet flashing bright when lifted and catching the 
sun. 

"Come in and wait on Dave. Lorena's on the 
south porch at her eternal lace-knitting." 

" Do you imagine Bruce will stop this side Hamp- 
don?" 

" I wish he had become engaged to a girl nearer 
home," said Miles. "But there's one comfort, 
Clemmy will be afraid to ride the colt." 

" Bruce will mount her on his own horse and ride 
the colt, himself." 

"But I told him not to," said Miles helplessly. 
I laughed and rode away. 

Getting back home hours later I encountered the 
children. Bruce on the colt led the way with Clem. 
Qem was riding exactly as Narcissa had pretended 
to ride earlier that morning. Narsie, the rascal, 
had fallen behind with Dave who was strolling along 
beside her, Demmit following, the reins on his out- 
stretched chestnut neck. Narsie was declaiming, 

''The mist blew from the mountain, 
The wind blew from the sea." 

" Oh, Uncle Ran," she stopped to say, " if we just 
had the Blue Ridge over there, I'd never want to 
leave home for any other place in the world." 
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" You can't have everything in one place," I said, 
obviously. 

"I've got everything," said Narcissa, thought- 
fully. " I've got Norwood, and Peyton's Point, and 
the Roads and the mountains, and I've got Davie 
and papa and you, and the boys, and Mother Bema- 
dine says I've got mamma up in heaven; but," she 
cried, dropping the reins to make a big inclu- 
sive swoop of her arms, " I want them all, here, 
now/' 

She caught up her reins again, " Truly, Davie, 
I didn't mean to let them go, even once." 

Dave glanced up at me, a look half tender, half 
smiling. 

"We were trying to get back Ticonderoga, 
father. How much can you remember ? " 

"The finest of modem ballads," I pronounced 
with conviction, " but I've forgotten it again." 

"Do please remember it again, then, Uncle 
Ranny. Davie says you remembered it again for 
him once — that you used to put him to sleep with 
it when he was a little boy." 

"Dig it up, father," said Dave, with another 
smiling glance. 

Certain long-unthought-of lines began to float 
vaguely into memory, first singly, then a couplet, 
then a stanza. 

" It's all right, Narcissa," said Dave, " I can see 
it coming back in his face. And here, I've a whole 
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section for you myself. Funny how it comes back, 
father?" 
He began to recite, 

" There fell a war in a woody place," 

I left them absorbed in it; but had only ridden 
on a few paces when Dave came after me to say, 

" I'll be along home directly." 

" Stay to luncheon at Norwood if you like, Davie. 
I've got to read something, anyway — while I'm 
having mine." 

" No, I'll come home. I can stand a book up in 
front of my plate, too." 

And indeed, just as I drew out my chair, and 
propped my pamphlet open against the sugar bowl, 
I saw him running across the lawn from the stables. 

Although I did not have time for talk, it was 
agreeable to have him at my elbow there and I con- 
tinued turning over the pamphlet and confirming 
myself in previous suspicions regarding its general 
worthlessness, in a very lucid and pleasant frame of 
mind. 

" All stuff and nonsense," I concluded at length, 
and aloud. 

Dave glanced up from his berries and noting that 
they were sugarless I pushed him the bowl, feeling 
really apologetic, 

" You shouldn't encourage me in this sort of rude- 
ness, Dave." 
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" Why/' said Davie, '* they're better without, any- 
way." He pulled out a pad and pen. 

" But let's get that ballad back for Narcissa 
— if you're through demolishing poor old Brown- 
son?" 

" I'll demolish him in good earnest, some day, — 
when I've more time. But come on." 

Between us we jotted down the whole poem, with 
the exception of a few lines which I promised to 
produce in the course of the day, and Dave asked, 
putting the pad up in his breast-pocket. 

" Don't you just love Narcissa, father? " 

I answered, smiling, *' Next to you, Davie.*' 

We lingered over the iced drink Black now 
brought in, talking Narcissa over a little, — that is, 
I did the talking and Davie leaned his elbows on the 
table and listened reflectively. 

" It's a great pity the child lost her mother," I 
said. " Norwood isn't exactly the place for a young 
girl to grow to womanhood in. It's not a balanced 
life — convent school eight months, and untram- 
meled home life for four." 

Dave remained silent. He never criticized the 
persons he loved. It is one of the most touching 
and attractive virtues of youth. 

" Still," I said, " we needn't bother. She will not 
live to grow up if Miles keeps on putting her on all 
the unbroken colts on the place." 

" Oh," said Dave, " I pretend to scold ; but I'm 
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not really worried about the colts. They adore 
Narcissa." 

"Then what are you worried about?" 

" Well," said Davie, " I don't want her turned 
Catholic." 

"Is there any likelihood — and what differ- 
ence ? " 

" But I don't want her turned anything. She's 
so intelligent, she ought to grow up free." 

"They never influence Narcissa at the convent. 
The sisters are beautifully fair and honorable about 
her. They want her, of course, because her mother 
was a Catholic ; but they let her strictly alone, and 
it's the best Miles can do for the child." 

" But," insisted Dave, " there's such a lot of sub- 
conscious influence. And Narcissa's full of poetry, 
and that's all religions are, anyway, sheer poetry of 
some sort." 

I said, smiling, " How would you like to go up to 
town with us and see Mother Bemadine, and the 
convent garden, and Narcissa looking like a demure 
angel? I've promised Miles to take her back to 
school this year." 

" I'll go," agreed Davie, " if it's only to see Nar- 
cissa looking like an angel." Then something oc- 
curred to him, and he said, " But how can I ? I'll 
be off m3rself." 

" No," I answered, scared under a show of firm- 
ness, " you're to stay home with me this winter." 
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" I'll just get out of everything," said Davie, im- 
ploringly. 

"I'll arrange for you to do the work at home. 
You can get in with your class next year if you 
choose to keep up." 

" Do you expect me to take boating and baseball 
by correspondence, father?" 

" Save your breath, Davie. I'll run up and see 
the Dean myself, and explain the situation." 

Davie sat silent and scarlet. His downcast face 
was extravagantly reproachful. " I hate so being 
talked over," he broke out with. 

" Sorry," I said ; " but if I'm to do you any good, 
I've got to have you around where I can watch out 
for you." 

Dave got up abruptly and walked to the window, 
where he stood staring out and seeing, I imagine, 
very little of the morning landscape spread before 
him. In a few minutes, however, he came back to 
me, and said, 

" I was just so disappointed and surprised, father ; 
but it's all right. I won't beg off any more and I'll 
do the work, of course." 

" And you won't think hard of me? " 

Davie shook his head, " Not of you. Shall I 
answer that telephone ? " 

" Do, Davie, and I'll get my things together." 

The trap came around, and he walked by it to the 
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the holidays." 

11 let me go up this fall, if you don't hurr 
I Davie. He turned his back on me wit 
went away down the drive. 



CHAPTER III 

DAVIE IS UNDER A MISAPPREHENSION 

I lay reading when Dave came in at one o'clock 
Saturday morning, after having been off with Bobby 
Patterson for a week on a supposititious fishing 
excursion. But I kept informed regarding Davie 
these days. He came up the steps slowly, came 
down the hall slowly and made an appreciable pause 
where the light from my reading lamp streamed 
through the open door. 

"Dave," I called, "do go out on the roof and 
fasten back that banging shutter." 

He passed my door with a resolute glance in. 
From the roof I heard a sudden low whistle. 

"What's wrong?" 

" Broke a finger nail on this clasp." 

He entered through the window, opening his 
knife as he came, and stood, a knee on the edge of 
the bed, trimming the broken nail. 

I looked up at him over my book and received the 
impression that I was being offered an early oppor- 
tunity to be as disagreeable as my sense of parental 
responsibility prompted. 

Now I did not in the least feel like being respon- 
sible and parental. After a week of doing without 
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Davie I felt like having a good time with him — 
like going down, for instance, and rustling up an 
untimely luncheon and listening over it to all the 
latest boy gossip, so much funnier and fresher than 
man gossip. He might even have a quite new and 
good darky story stowed away beneath that absurdly 
smooth brown mop of his. What did he mean, any- 
way, by coming in at one in the morning with his 
manner of a penitent little boy just scrubbed and 
brushed and bringing himself to justice? 

" Over it ? " I asked, prodded viciously by Duty. 

For answer Davie reached me a cool and steady 
young wrist in which a normal pulse pounded away 
accurately. 

" Then," I said, letting him go, " TU just have it 
out with you before I leave the house in the morn- 
ing, Davie." 

Davie had been pale. At my words he reddened 
abruptly. The red spread to his finger tips. As 
abruptly he became pale again. 

"Very well, father," he said. He closed the 
knife, dropped it in his pocket, inquired if I had 
further need of his services, bade me good night and 
departed. I watched him across the hall. He bore 
himself as if unconscious of observance; but I 
noticed that he closed his door behind him. I lay 
considering. 

" Oh, I've got to do something about it," I mut- 
tered finally, going back to my book. 
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I slept little, woke early and, hearing steps with- 
out, went presently, Duty again prodding, to the in- 
terview promised Davie the night before. 

He stood on the porch roof where the locust 
branches thrust themselves athwart the angle of the 
parapet He had evidently not heard me coming 
through the hall and from across the space between 
us his unguarded eyes met mine as I halted in the 
doorway a step above him. With that glance, 
heart-troubling and unreadable, went the slightest 
backward pressure of the whole figure. It was as 
if some natural thing, a young tree, untouched, 
vigorous, straight in the sun, had become humanly 
conscious of the advance of inescapable and irre- 
mediable marring and had quivered back, rooted, yet 
at bay. He stood so for a single instant, perhaps, 
the next he took a step toward me, slipping out of 
his coat, and asking quietly, 

" Are you ready for me, father ? " 

I stared at him incredulously, felt my face grow 
scarlet. 

" W — what do you mean ? " I stammered. 

We gazed at each other for one second, for two, 
for three. Then relief, white and startling as a 
lightning flash, lit him and shook him from head to 
foot. His coat slid to the roof. His hand went out 
to the parapet rail and twisted there. 

" Come here, Davie." 

He came, stumbling a little, his eyes alight and 
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fixed on mine, and I held him away from me, a hand 
out to either shoulder. In the dazzling new day, 
with the leaves rustling around our heads in the 
fresh wind off the water and the sun shapes twink- 
ling through them to dance about our feet, the pre- 
posterousness of Davie's imagining overwhelmed 
me anew. I gave him an involuntary shake. 

" How dared you think that of me," I said, 
''you?" 

Davie gazed on me with the air of one recovering 
treasures deemed lost forever, and I read in his joy- 
ful pale face that there is no happiness comparable 
to the happiness of discovering that the person you 
love best is not, after all, a too stupid brute. 

"Aren't you ashamed of yourself?" 

" No," said Davie, finding speech at last and smil- 
ing at me, " Tm too happy to be anything but 
happy." 

"At least have the grace to explain — " I 
paused, glancing down at the coat on the roof. 
Davie's glance followed mine, came back to my 
face. 

" I'd acted so badly." 

" But even so ? " 

" And you were angry, father ? " 

'' Granted. Still — " 

" Perhaps you don't recall exactly what you did 
say to me ? " 
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" Yes, I do, only Rowe came in, and I didn^t get 
to have my say out." 

" Or how you said it ? '* 

" Hateful as hell, eh, Davie? " 

"Well, then?" said Davie, in a tone which set 
me reflecting. 

" I suppose," I advanced, presently, " that for 
once I appeared to be saying to you about what Miles 
says to Adair when he means to half kill him for 
some deviltry or other ? " 

Davie nodded. 

" I begin to see. And you'd have taken it? " 

Davie's eyes asked very vividly how he could have 
helped taking it — if I had been a brute. " But," he 
said in a just audible voice, " I don't believe I could 
ever have felt quite the same again." 

"Toward me?" 

" Toward myself," said Davie, coloring violently. 
Toward me ? " I persisted. 
Father," said Davie, " if you could have done 
that to me it would only have been because you were 
quite desperate over me and willing to try anything 
on the chance of finding something I would hate 
enough to make the doing of it to me effective. 
You are altogether wrong if you imagine I have 
been thinking hard things of anyone but myself." 

" Yes," I said, dryly, " that's about the way you 
would fix it up for your own peace of mind, Davie." 
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Davie looked come-up-with. His eyes fell. 

" Ah ! " I exclaimed, triumphantiy. 

Davie, ashamed of himself at last, stood quite 
still. His shoulders humbled themselves in my 
grasp. His brown head stooped to me. I studied 
his downcast face a moment before going on. 

" Davie," I said, " I came out here ten minutes 
ago meaning to pack you straight off to a sanitar- 
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A shadow drove across Davie's face so suddenly 
and so eloquently that I hastened to add, "But I 
won't — this time." 

He lifted his eyes, black and passionate under a 
shining blur of tears, and I pulled him to me and 
hid them on my shoulder, as I continued, 

" I don't know how I'm to find time to do it ; but 
if I take you in hand myself, instead, and let you 
stay home, will you try all that's in you to behave 
yourself?" 

" Oh, I'll try," muttered Davie. His hand flung 
up to mine, and gripped hard. I felt it would be 
kind to let him go with that and went off to answer 
the office telephone, which, as I now became aware, 
had been ringing madly for some time past. 

I had a lonely breakfast, and drove away without 
seeing him again, and when I came in at nine that 
evening he was already asleep. He was so soundly 
asleep that I went in and spoke to him, and even 
touched him, without arousing him in the slightest, 
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and I wondered a good deal what he had been up to 
all day, to be sleeping like that so early in the 
evening. 

The moonlight flooded the room, and I scrutinized 
him by it as he lay, his face turned to me against 
an upflung arm. I bent my mind on Davie's face 
and I could not find his weakness in it. I found 
cause for my pride there, and I found nothing else, 
and I said to myself that a vital flaw of character 
would surely reveal itself in that defenceless, sleep- 
ing face. 

I turned and crossed to my room, almost happy 
about him again, convinced that his obsession re- 
garding his inability to quit drinking must vanish, 
now that his fault was delivered from secrecy and 
set in the clear daylight of my love. 



CHAPTER IV 

BREAKFAST IN THE COURTYARD, AND A SONG AT 

EVENING 

Next morning I came down to a deserted house, 
although there was a fire in the summer kitchen and 
a table set for two on the bricks of the courtyard be- 
tween the houses. 

It had showered during the night, and all the 
vines, and trees, and the grasses along the path 
running to the creek hung heavy with raindrops, and 
each raindrop reflected a new-risen sun. 

The folded morning paper lay at my plate. 
Leaving it there I walked over to the arched opening 
in the lattice-work and stood bowered in vines, — 
rose, clematis, and honeysuckle, — all more or less in 
bloom and all fragrant. They flung out drenched, 
fresh springing tendrils, and took me to themselves, 
and all at once I knew what it was I wanted instead 
of a morning paper, and began whistling it softly, 

"Hark, hark, the lark at Heaven's gate sings, 
And Phoebus 'gins to rise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies, 
On chaliced flowers that lies — " 
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Dave, coming up the path with a string of trout, 
heard and laughed in pure delight, as he squeezed 
my arm in passing. 

" You're so satisfactory, father. You always fall 
in with an inspiration. And didn't I just have one 
this morning? I've sent every darky on the place 
off to the revival over in Holly Grove, and I'm going 
to get you a camp breakfast myself." 

He took up the tune, and I followed him inside 
and sat on a window-seat among more roses and 
clematis and honeysuckle, and watched him make 
coffee and mix comcakes and sizzle breakfast bacon 
to cook the trout with. 

" What deft hands you have, Dave," I said ; " I 
don't believe you make a single useless movement. 
How would you like to be a surgeon ? " 

He gave a long whistle of dismay. 
So you don't care for my business ? " 
I want to make, not patch," called Dave, from 
the pantry. 

I wondered what Davie had in mind as I listened 
to him moving about ; but I did not ask. He came 
out presently, bringing something which he poured 
into a smoking-hot pan, where it almost instantly 
turned to an omelet. A moment later it lay on a 
dish, huge, golden and decorated with parsley 
sprigs. 

" Black showed me how to do that," said Davie, 
pleased with himself. 
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" Not going to adopt Black's profession by any 
chance, are you ? " 

" Why," said Davie, " I wouldn't mind if I could 
find a berth like this. But I shouldn't wish to turn 
Black out, and I might not find a good salary com- 
bined with ideal leisure, elsewhere." 

He smiled as he passed me, carrying the breakfast 
tableward, everything perfect and hot together, and 
I grinned back, for he had aptly enough character- 
ized old Black's situation. 

Davie lifted a long streamer of honeysuckle, cast 
it trailing across a table comer, and said, twinkling 
over his shoulder to me in my window, 

" Fus' call fo' brekfus,' Doctah, suh." 

" You spoil me scandalously, Davie," I said, com- 
ing out and dropping into a chair with great willing- 
ness. 

I glanced up and around, presently to say, " I like 
a morning of this sort almost better than any other. 
One feels so good in a world all clean after rain." 

I met Davie's eyes just then fixed on mine with a 
queer, shy look of agreement. 

" And I'll bet you did, too, Davie," I said, under 
my breath. 

**Oh, father," confessed Davie, with the com- 
pletest candor, " I nearly cried myself to death after 
you got out of the way, yesterday. You were so 
splendid to me, and I'd been so good-for-nothing, 
and I felt so mean getting oflf scot-free like that." 
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" I wondered last night how you'd been putting 
in the day when I found you gone off in a trance at 
nine," I said. 

" Oh, I went down to the river, afterwards, and 
nearly swam and rowed myself to death to get 
steadied up again, and then I was starved, and I 
came home, and everything was dark, and no one 
in sight. So I foraged around and found myself 
some cold combread and a pitcher of buttermilk, 
and had a picnic out here alone in a perfectly as- 
tonishing moonlight, and nothing ever tasted half so 
good. And finally," said Davie, a stray flicker of 
sunshine lighting up depth after depth in the hazel 
gray of the eyes he was turning on me," I turned 
in at eight o'clock, and nearly slept myself to death, 
and woke at daybreak with that lovely To Spring 
of Grieg's playing itself in my brain to all sorts of 
twitterings outside, and I went out on the roof, and 
I felt like Peter Pan in his treetop." 

" Yes," I said, " and there comes Wendy. Will 
she clean house for us, I wonder ? " 

** It would never occur to her," said Davie. " I 
think Barrie is all wrong about small girls having a 
passion for housework." 

From around the house comer strolled Narcissa 
with a redundant escort composed of Terry, the 
grayhound, and Brastius, the setter, and Nippy, the 
fox-terrier. She was carrying a silver-white Per- 
sian kitten in her slender arms. 
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" She's more like Miranda, this morning/' ob- 
served Davie. ** She's got a desert island sort of 
expression." 

" Do please leave me some breakfast, Uncle 
Ranny," begged Narcissa, standing still at the step, 
and gazing up, appealingly. 

She wore a short white skirt and a long white 
middy. Her sleeves were rolled up to her elbows, 
and her black silk sailor's kerchief was knotted low 
on her childish breast. She had done all her long 
hair up into a twisted topknot,, and its golden ends 
curled with startling effect on the smooth, dead-leaf 
brown either side her white streak of a part. 

" Here is Dave coming with a plate for you, 
Narcissa. He is chef this morning. You may 
bring Mithridates up; but kindly leave the dogs 
below. There isn't enough left for all of 
you." 

I drew her out a chair, and she took it sedately as 
Dave placed a pink plate and cup and saucer before 
her. 

** Now," he said, " I'm going to get you some- 
thing really good, little Wendy Miranda. Do you 
like quince marmalade and cream ? " 

" Oh, have you any left ? Ours has been out for 
months," cried Narcissa, cheering up. " But wait, 
Davie, — why am I Wendy Miranda ? " 

" Father said you were Wendy, and I said you 
were Miranda. Merely our first impressions as you 
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rounded the corner," called Davie, as he plunged 
from sight down the cellar steps. 

"Aren't you flattered, Narcissa," I asked, "to 
reflect that you suggest the most interesting heroines 
of the stage to your adoring relatives? '* 

" Doesn't Davie think of the nicest things," mur- 
mured Narcissa, "having breakfast out here, and 
getting it himself? Mithy, do stop sniffing trout 
or I'll shut you up down cellar." 

She crushed the kitten into a protesting blue-eyed 
ball of fur, and continued, picking up my playful 
query at her leisure, 

" I think Wendy and Miranda were both foolish 
things. I'd rather be Aurora Leigh." 

" Too talkative," I said. 

Narcissa gazed at me, reproachfully. " I 
wouldn't make a silly old joke about beautiful 
poetry," said she, quite passionately. 

"I beg your pardon, Narcissa; it was crude of 
me. But — have you read all of her, yourself?" 

"Just the little girl part," admitted Narcissa. 
" I'm saving the grown up part until I grow up." 

" Clever Narsie ! " 

Narcissa contemplated me with suspicion and 
changed the subject, saying in a confidential tone, 

" I had to run away this morning. I just couldn't 
stand it at home. It does get like that sometimes, 
you know, Uncle Ranny? " 

" Don't tell me your family secrets." 
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Every one does." 

It's the great drawback of my profession, Nar- 
cissa," I said, opening up my paper and speaking, 
firmly. 

But Narcissa went on, firmly, too, though pit- 
eously, 

"Papa brought home a lot of his friends last 
evening, and they all played cards and told stories 
until after one. I couldn't get to sleep, for my 
room is right over the dining-room where they were. 
Just as they were going, Dair came in, and he*d 
been drinking again, and after the men got off I 
heard papa storming at him upstairs, and then Bruce 
came out in the hall, and said something he had no 
business saying, and papa told him to shut up or 
he'd thrash him, too, next morning, even if he was 
engaged, and Bruce answered back, and Aunt 
Lorena came in my room crying, and said papa 
would have to get some one else to be a mother to 
me if the boys couldn't behave themselves and let 
her get her proper sleep. So this morning, of 
course she had a dreadful headache, and there was 
not a soul on the place to see to a thing. Even 
Aunt Cindy had gone off to the Holly Grove re- 
vival, though she had left breakfast cooked in the 
oven ; but the fire was out, and everything was stone 
cold. I went into the dining-room, and you can 
imagine how it looked," said Narcissa, her little 
nose in the air, — " flies buzzing about, and glasses 
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with sugar and spoons left in them on the side- 
board. Then Adair came in and fixed himself a 
drink, and I asked him please not to, and he said he 
had to get his nerve back before papa came down, 
and for me not to preach. I don't see how the boys 
stand it," said Narcissa, her eyes large and dark and 
horrified in her little white face. Sudden tears 
burned in them. She mopped them up with her 
small handkerchief and murmured, apologetically, 

" Someway I can't bear for Dair to get hurt." 

** He should behave himself," I said, with con- 
scious banality. 

Narsie gave me a scornful glance and continued 
her tale of woe. 

" So then I ran away — not just exactly ran, 
either. Dair told me to come. He said he would 
take auntie a cup of hot coffee, and jolly her up, 
and that he'd row over after me, presently." 

Tears burned in her eyes again. She winked 
them back, and fell silent as Dave reappeared, say- 
ing, 

" Narcissa, I do hope you appreciate my moving 
ninety-nine jars of strawberry jam in order to find 
you one of quince marmalade." 

" So Dave's not to be told things ? " I asked, 
amused at her sudden shutting up. 

Narsie looked after Dave, now on his way to the 
spring-house. 

" He hates it all so. He told me once he felt like 
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a traitor to the other boys because you were so much 
too good to him." 

" Oh, but he's pretty good to me, too. This 
morning, for instance." 

Narsie glanced around the vine-shaded courtyard 
and up at me. 

" I wish it were like this over home," said Narsie, 
plaintively. 

" Well," I pointed out, to cheer her, " when Bruce 
marries Clem, and you grow up a bit, things will be 
changed. I wouldn't give a copper for two charm- 
ing girls who couldn't put a few mere clumsy men 
into their proper places. Here is Dave coming with 
your cream. Forget it all, Narsie, and have your 
breakfast. I've got to be off as soon as I run over 
my paper, and then Davie can row you up the creek 
to meet Adair." 

"You'll like that," said Dave. "And we'll 
make Dair stay the day, — Black's left no end of 
things in the pantry for us to have pick-up meals 
with." 

Narsie brightened up visibly. "Lemon tarts, 
Dave?" 

"And a peck of tea-crackers big as dinner 
plates and ice cream packed down in the cellar." 

" I guess we'll both stay," said Narsie. " May 
I row, Davie ? " 

Dave shook his head, "I don't think so. The 
creek's brimming." 
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I walked down to the boat with them, and 
watched them oflF under the green willow arches. 
The dogs were running alongside up the bank, ex- 
cept Nippy who was swimming madly after. Dave 
was holding Mithridates up under his chin and 
Narsie was rowing. 

But Adair did not row over, after all, for I met 
him half a mile from the house, strolling along the 
footpath in a leisurely fashion. He came to a halt 
by me, and asked where he would find Narsie and 
Dave. 

"Why, they rowed up the creek to meet you, 
Dair. Better cut across and head them off." I 
looked at him more closely and added, " Miles must 
have let yoil off rather easy tliis morning." 

"Oh," said Adair; he colored, and grinned en- 
gagingly. " Fact is, he didn't feel up to pounding 
me at all this morning. I took him in some coffee 
just to stir things up, and get 'em over with, and all 
I got was a halfhearted sort of rowing." 

" Why not cut the drinking out? " I asked. " It 
hasn't got you yet, has it ? " 

Dair came nearer. " I believe I will," he said, 
seriously. " I don't care anything about the stuff 
— only drink to be doing it with the crowd, anyhow. 
I was just thinking when you came up that every 
family ought to have at least one non-drinker in it 
for the women to depend on when things happen." 

I rode on somewhat abruptly, laughing to myself, 
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and not wishing .to be caught at it, irresistibly re- 
minded of Marsh Morris, a disreputable pal of 
Miles' early youth. Miles had stuck to Marsh in 
spite of everyone and everything. He always main- 
tained that Marsh had an honest streak in him. 

Getting in after dark, I heard the children out 
on the lawn where the side door of the library opens 
sheer on the grass of the box-tree enclosure. The 
three were in the wildest spirits. I thought they 
had not heard me come in, so I lay back and rested 
and half-way listened to their delightful nonsense. 

As the moon came out they stopped talking, and 
began to sing everything old and everything sad 
they knew in their happy, happy young voices, and 
among them they knew about all the old and sad 
songs there were to be known. At last Dave began 
to sing softly and alone as he lay flung back on the 
turf, his face to the evening sky, and he sang that 
song which perhaps utters more adequately than any 
other ever written every wistful sadness of the 
human heart: 

"Time goes on, and the happy years are dead, 
And one by one the merry hearts are fled, 
Silent now is the wild and lonely glen 
Where the bright, glad laugh will echo ne*er again.'" 

** Only if you were thirty-nine instead of eighteen, 
that would die in your throat, Davie," I thought, for 
it was like a golden pang, stabbing the summer night 
with beauty and despair. 
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"Oh, to think of it! Oh, to dream of it! 
Fills my heart with tears," 

sang Davie. 

Presently I was aware that Narsie and Adair had 
gone oflF without coming in the house again, and that 
Dave was calling to me with a half laugh in his 
voice, 

" Come on out, father. Did you think I didn't 
know you were there? " 

I went to sit in the door. 

"Why did you stay in?" asked Davie, though 
idly. " Were we too silly for you ? " 

" Why," I confessed, " you children made me feel 
tragic, singing like that of things which you couldn't 
possibly know anything about." 

" Oh, but I do," cried Davie, sitting up and clasp- 
ing his knees. He turned his face toward me. 
" Tm that way, father. I know things before I've 
felt them. I'll never know that last song better 
when I get to be fifty." 

"Only, Davie, it's a joy to know things before 
you feel them, while afterwards it is likely to be an 
unhappiness." 

" I don't see how it can make one unhappy to 
remember the saddest thing," persisted Davie, in a 
low voice, " if it's been a beautiful thing. The un- 
happiness would lie in forgetting." 

The moon swam into sight, just then, and lit up 
the grass plot. Against the dark, moon-edged mass 
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of box trees, Davie's white clad figure became the 
incarnation of all youth. His serious, charming 
boy's face was a little lifted. His clear, direct gaze 
divined, even through the shadow in which I sat, 
some deeper shadow cast from within my own con- 
sciousness. 

He murmured quickly, " Now I've hurt you." 

" No," I said, quickly, too, " that's true, Davie, 
and it's the sane way to keep the past." 

During the long ensuing pause Dave threw him- 
self back on the grass again, and at length began 
reciting out of sheer overflow of memory, with a, 

" Listen to this, father." 

I said after the first stanza, '* But, Davie, where 
do you find such lovely things? " 

" Poets write them now, and print them in these 
books you never even open; but listen, 

"There from the sky above me peace will come down drop- 
ping slow, 

Dropping from veils of the morning down to where the house- 
hold cricket sings, 

And noon be all of a glimmer, and midnight be a purple 
glow, 

And evening — " 

But all through Davie's remembering, I, watching 
him, was remembering too. Over and over a phrase 
which I could not place floated through my mind, 
vague as a wafted fragrance from the woods of 
Spring, gleaming as the silver of dawn's remotest 
skies, " What a star thou art, oh, youth ! " 



CHAPTER V 

WE TAKE NARSIE TO MOTHER BERNADINE 

The immense convent parlor was very shadowed 
and clean and still. Tiny, frightened, new girls sat 
in corners by their fluttered mammas. To each 
group a black-clad sister chatted reassuringly. 

Narcissa sat primly beside me, in a new, 
straightly fashioned, brown frock, garnished with 
little twinkling buttons. Her brown plaits were 
done up so soberly that not a vestige of their curling 
golden ends remained visible. Neat, wide, black 
ribbons almost concealed even these doubled-up 
braids. Near us, on a slippery horse hair chair sat 
Dave, with his hat on his knees, and a laugh in his 
eyes for Narcissa, whose gravity was unbelievable, 
though she appeared quite happy. 

Presently a beautiful young sister came to us. 
She looked like a spray of arbutus folded in a black 
cloud. Narcissa squeezed my hand. 

'* There's Sister Angela," she whispered. Her 
gravity vanished. She ran to Angela, and the two 
embraced, Sister Angela restraining Narcissa's rap- 
tures, however, to bow to me with the sweetest 
courtesy. 
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" Mother Bemadine begs that you will come to 
her private sitting-room," she said, a trifle breath- 
lessly, for Narcissa had hugged her very hard, in- 
deed. 

It was the first time I had shown Dave to Mother 
Bemadine, who had been the girlhood friend of my 
mother, forty years before. I had an impression 
that she considered us much of an age. She held 
a hand of each as she spoke in her serene voice of 
authority. 

" I am glad to have seen this dear boy of yours, 
Randolph." She scrutinized him closely, and 
added, " He is very like you." 

" Still we get on together," I said. 

She smiled at this, dropped our hands, and turned 
observant eyes on me. " Ah, I see, you are like 
brothers together. That is delightful." She nod- 
ded, understandingly. " Perhaps that is why time 
stands still with you ? " 

** I was just thinking that time stands still here in 
your convent, Mother." 

She touched her coif. " We do not show our age 
as do those who are in the world, Randolph. Our 
gray hairs are hidden." 

She turned with that, and we followed her into a 
sunny, carpeted sitting-room, bright with numerous 
windows filled with blooming plants. She left Dave 
by one of these windows, and drew me aside to say, 

" I had hoped to see Miles also." 
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** Yes, Mother/' I said, with an inkling at last of 
why Miles had made such a point of my taking Nar- 
cissa back to school. 

Mother Bemadine went directly to the thing she 
had in mind. 

" I wish to bring Narcissa up in her mother's 
faith, Randolph." 

" I don't think Miles will consent," I said. 

" I imderstand," said Mother Bemadine, " that 
the child has no religious training whatever at home. 
I suppose, Randolph, you cannot know what a 
dreadful thing that seems to us, here? " 

" I fear not, Mother," I answered, honestly. 

She looked me down with severe old eyes, still 
dark, and vivid beneath the white rim of her head- 
dress, 

" You may not believe as we do, Randolph ; but 
surely you believe there is God ? " 

" I neither believe nor disbelieve, Mother. I 
merely say, I do not know." 

My voice carried more distinctly than before ; she 
glanced at David, standing very still by his window. 

" Oh," I said, " the boy thinks for himself." 

Deep, grave displeasure showed in my old friend's 
face. ** Ah," she cried in a swift, intense undertone, 
** you and Miles take a fearful responsibility on your 
souls, Randolph." 

She left me, crossed the room, clanged a gong 
and Sister Angela entered with Narcissa. Mother 
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Bernadine's face became kindly again, as she greeted 
the child. 

"Ah, well," she said to me presently, with her 
air of being mistress of all occasions, " she is a little 
angel, in spite of you all, my dear Randolph." 

Later, sitting in the Capitol grounds, Dave said 
to me, leaning over to play with one of the squirrels 
which run tame there, 

" Father, did you notice the sister who came for 
us?" 

Why, yes, Davie — who wouldn't?" 
You know," said Dave, " every spring Mother 
Bernadine allows the children an outing in one of 
the parks, and the younger sisters go, too. Narcissa 
told me that last year this girl — she's only twenty 
now — played with everything, all their silly old 
swings and railroads ; but she liked the roller coaster 
best of all, and Narcissa said that she. Sister 
Angela, went around on it dozens of times without 
stopping. You may laugh, father; but don't you 
think that's rather pathetic — crowding a whole 
year of youth into half an hour on a roller coaster 
— of all things?" 

He glanced sideways at me, the squirrel between 
his hands on his knee. 

" I think it is a shame," he went on, as I did not 
answer, " to let a girl shut herself up for life before 
she knows what life is. And imagine her finding 
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out that she has a mind — afterwards. What is it 
to satisfy itself on ? " 

"Why, of course, Davie," I answered, rather 
amused, " she can't read Lester F. Ward." 

This shut him up for a moment ; but he soon came 
out with : " Well, I think it w a shame." 

" Davie," I said, " It does seem so, at first 
thought ; but then," I qualified, looking off into the 
treetops down the slope, " sometimes they are better 
off without us. That girl, now — she'll bloom like 
a flower in her convent there for twenty years yet 
— while outside — who knows? I see so many 
young creatures grow old before their time, grow 
tired, grow unbeautiful, — a doctor does, you know." 

" But, father," said Dave, " it is life, and that 
other is not," and he added, with an endearing 
timidity: "You can make the woman whom you 
love happy — if she loves you?" 

" But even then, Davie," I said, looking full at 
him at last, " you can never make her as happy as 
she makes you." 

The tiny squirrel had clambered to Dave's 
shoulder. He took it down gently and placed it on 
the walk. He leaned so a second, his close-cropped, 
brown head just grazing my knee, then straightened 
up by me and said in his grave young voice, 

" I'll remember that, father." 



CHAPTER VI 

DAVIE STICKS IT OUT A WHILE LONGER 

Riding out of Hampdon on an evening in early 
December, I met Dave on the town's edge, coming 
in with Bruce. Dave wore no mask with me, nor 
did Bruce for that matter, and Bruce was obviously 
bent on devilment. 

Bruce usually antagonized me. He had a natural 
insolence, not always veiled, which did not endear 
him to his elders. He was, however, as a rule, 
polite enough to me, and had the fondness for Dave 
that he had for Adair, being older than the two by 
five years. He pulled up now, and said, looking at 
me, with insight, 

" I didn't lure your small boy away. Uncle Ran- 
dolph. We met at the cross roads quite by acci- 
dent." 

David sat his horse erect and in entire silence. 
He was a great fellow for emerging from awkward 
situations by the simple process of not appearing 
to consider them awkward. 

" Then," I said, " since you did not seek his so- 
ciety, I will ask him to accompany me home." 

Dave turned Demmit's head and drew up beside 
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me. " So long, Bruce," he tossed over his shoul- 
der. * 

Bruce rode off laughing to himself. Dave rode 
back with me, replying amicably to whatever con- 
versation I cared to inflict on him. As we dis- 
mounted at the porch I said, " Davie, I've been 
watching you. Stick it out a while longer, won't 
you?" 

He turned on me as if in protest; but kept his 
eyes down, and his lips closed. 

" Oh, I know it's hard, boy." 

Davie's expression changed. He was able to 
look at me with obedience ; but his lips trembled too 
much for words. He stood so for a moment, then 
went within, abruptly. 

I found him later at his study table, immersed 
in the class work which he had been astonishingly 
faithful in preparing. It seemed to be mathematics, 
which he hated, so I suppose he had resorted to it 
for distraction merely. He refused to come out 
to dinner, and I left him in peace. He scarcely 
moved all evening, except to reach for a book, and 
when I said good night, glanced up to say, 

" I'll stay down if you don't mind." 

I looked at him hesitatingly and he reassured me 
at once, 

" I wouldn't go off without telling you, father." 

I felt ashamed. "Of course you wouldn't, 
Davie." 
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" It's just that I can't sleep," explained Davie. 

I lingered, wanting to help. "If you would come 
up in my room, Til wager I could read you to sleep 
with my book. It's a true bed book." 

Davie would not show an interest. 

"I'd just be a nuisance, father. I'd better go 
on with this." 

His voice was edged and, without further urg- 
ing, I ascended to my somnolent volume. 

When I came down next morning, I asked, 
"Haven't you stirred since last night?" 

Davie pushed his chair back and rose, stretch- 
ing his arms. I thought he looked better. ** Oh, 
I've had a long row and a long walk since four 
o'clock, and I think I'll have breakfast with you 
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And then a nap, I hope ? " 
Why, if I can," agreed Davie, cheerfully. 
But after breakfast, when I was starting on my 
rounds, he asked, evidently on impulse, " May I 
come too ? " 

You'll be tired out waiting around." 
I'll put a book in my pocket." He ran in for 
one and came back with a small French edition of 
Voltaire's " Russia." 

"Ever strike you," he asked, climbing into the 
car, " that the best French writers are the easiest to 
translate ? " 

" You'll find that true of the writers in most lan- 
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guages, I imagine, though it's likely the Germans 
form an exception." 

We discussed this along several miles of unshaded 
sand, and, in fact, I found his whim of accompany- 
ing me made the day pass quickly. We lunched at 
the Country Club, met Laurens there and loafed with 
him for an hour before working toward home. 

Davie always had his little red-edged volume open 
when I returned from my patients; but it seemed 
always open at the same place, jind once I caught 
him with his head in his arms and the book at his 
feet. 

" Sorry you came ? " 

He looked up with a start. " No, I feel safer 
hanging on to you, to-day, father.*' 

When we reached home he went back to his table. 
At ten I put my work by, sat watching him a mo- 
ment, then crossed the room, and took the pen out 
of his shaking hands. He looked up blankly, then 
reproachfully, " Oh, better let me alone." 

" Come, tramp it off," I said. 

It was a mild night, with a warm wind blowing, 
and the stars were all out, and the water glimmered 
beneath them. When we came by the boat house I 
looked at Davie, who had not spoken. 

" How about a row ? " I asked. " It's like a 
Spring night." 

" This is your circus, father," said Davie. 

But he showed some interest in hunting out our 
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heavy sweaters from the lockers, and in getting the 
boat around. He thrust an oar in the sand, steady- 
ing the side for me. "Ready," he called, almost 
with animation. 

" We'll drift in with the tide," he went on, " but 
just now Fm going to get good and tired." 

We got out of one steamer's way, rode on the 
waves of a second, hailed fishermen out setting their 
lines, and in between these excitements Davie rowed 
steadily, doggedly, silently, for long starlit stretches, 
rowed, and rowed, and rowed with the smooth 
mechanical movements of an expensive automaton. 

" Are we going quite across ? " I asked, at length. 

At that he swung the boat around, and we went 
slipping back with the wind and tide. When we 
landed the moon had risen, and we tramped along 
the shelving land above the beach until we reached 
the clump of live oaks where strolling persons pause, 
from sheer habit, to admire sunset or moonrise on 
the water. Here I stood at gaze as I had stood so 
many a time before; but Davie broke away from 
precedent, turning his back on a particularly specta- 
cular moon path, and flinging himself down in the 
shadow of the live oaks, where he lay unnaturally 
still. 

" Good and tired ? " I ventured, standing over 
him. 

" Not good," said Davie. He sat up with a little 
moan, and upstretched arms. His hands fell cold 
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and tense in mine. I held them hard. He began to 
laugh, his forehead pressed against his wrist, " Oh, 
father, you would bring me on this little excursion ! " 

I held him until his hands relaxed in mine, and his 
head lifted, 

"Shall we continue our search for peace," said 
Davie, " or shall we go home? " 

" We'll go home," I said. 

I scrutinized him closely under the hall light. He 
certainly looked very tired. " Shan't you sleep 
now ? " I asked, hopefully. 

" You shall," said Davie, returning my scrutiny, 
" and ril promise you to stay in my room until you 
get up." 

" That's my good boy," and I said, thoughtfully, 
" You are being a good boy about this." 

Davie gave me a grateful look. "I do try, 
father," he said, as he had said it before, and I real- 
ized for the first time that the childish phrase covered 
a character testing reality of endurance. He went up 
by me in silence, and without word or look turned 
into his room among the wakeful hours. 

When I looked in next morning he stood by an 
open window, fresh from his bath, and dressed for 
riding. The bed was uncrumpled. He met my eyes 
with a visible effort. 

" No, you don't — not yet. How do you know 
you can't wear it out ? " 

" It's gone on too long, father." 
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" But you can't know that it won't go if you give 
it the chance. Come here." 

He came over to me, and I studied him profes- 
sionally for a moment, my fingers on his wrist. 
" Oh," I said, " you are not all in yet by any means." 

" Are you telling me to stay ? " 

" Tm asking you — yes." 

Davie pulled off his coat, laid it across the table, 
walked over to the windows and partly closed the 
inside shutters, walked over to the bed and lay down 
across it, arms up, each hand about an opposite 
wrist in a rig^d and interlocking grip. 

"Oh," I said, "better come down and work it 
off." 

" If I came down I would go off. As for work- 
mg — 

" All right," I agreed, hastily. I watched him 
with the feeling that the bed was no more than a 
rack for him to lie stretched along, and the thought 
hurt me so much that I was on the point of giving 
in, when he said, 

" Please close the door after you, father, — and 
don't come in again." 

"While there is fight left in you there's hope, 
Davie," I said to myself, obeying him, and going 
down stairs. 

The short winter day, though broken by many 
duties, seemed endless enough to me, and the lonely 
evening was interminable ; but I had been sent away, 
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and I stayed away. But after midnight his door was 
still closed on me. Now, for Davie's door or for my 
door to be shut was equivalent to bolts and bars ; but 
I could keep my heart out of the room no longer. 

The window opening on the Roads was wide 
flung, and the wind came in and the room was very 
dark and cold. Davie knelt over by this window. 
He knelt upright, his hands gripping at his leather 
belt, the wind from the water in his face, and his 
eyes fixed on the lights of the opposite shore. 

I touched his shoulder. '* What are you doing 
down here ? Why, you are chilled through ? " 

I had the feeling that he dared not speak or move. 
I reached for his coat, got to a knee by him and 
folded it about him. A heartbreaking suspicion as- 
sailed me. 

" How long have you been down here, Davie i " 

His face turned slowly toward me. 

" All evening? Why don't you answer me? " 

His cheek lifted, pressed mine. Still he did not 
speak. 

I gave it up. " Well, never mind now," I said. 
I pulled a chair around for myself, leaned forward in 
it and took him in my arms. At that, as if my 
action had broken some spring of will in him, Davie 
crumpled up against my knees. I leaned over a 
little further, held him a little closer ... a long 
time went by. 

I changed my position somewhat and began to 
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feel that a cigar would help. Davie, too, straight- 
ened slightly. He looked back and up into my face 
by the little light of the match. I returned the look 
in silence. He spoke for the first time : 

" Why didn't you — stay out? " 

I flung the telltale match from the window, and 
sat on, smoking, thinking — my doctor's ear haunted 
by the note of exhaustion in Davie's voice. If he 
had not been all in that morning he was certainly not 
far from it now. 

I said, presently : " How would you like to go to 
sleep?" 

Davie said presently: "But — I can't." 

" Suppose you go in and have a really hot bath 
while I'm down stairs." 

He stumbled to his feet, and I rose with him, 
steadying him, for he could barely stand. 

" I'm angry with you for that," I said in a low 
tone. 

" Don't be," said Davie in a lower, " I had to try 
something — to take my mind off." 

I pondered the nature of this torment which could 
only be assuaged with another torment. 

" Poor kid," I said, " what is it like? " 

" Like ! " echoed Davie. His hand on my arm 
clenched unconsciously. " I reckon it's as much like 
being without water in an alkali desert as anything 
else, father. ... I think I can walk now." 

He took a step or two away from me, substituted 
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a chair back for my arm, and held to that. The 
growing moonlight suddenly flooded the room. 
His spent face turned to it wistfully. I could see 
that the contrast between the outer quiet and his 
inner stress became dreadful to him — that he re- 
belled — ached for ease. Tears glittered in his eyes. 
He turned blindly, and groped off — limping a little. 

When I returned bringing with me a big, battered 
silver mug of hot milk, Davie surveyed me, curi- 
ously. I thought he looked better. 

"Hullo — in bed already?" 

"Oh, you've been out some time. Why, that's 
my old cup." 

"Yes, my little boy, and it has milk for your 
supp#r in it." 

He looked pleased, lifted to his elbow and reached 
out a hand. 

" Drink it slowly." 

" Have to," said Davie. He gave me a smile. I 
was sure now that he did look better. He drained 
the cup, and lay back down, and I opened all four 
windows and the roof door as well. The cold wind 
washed through the room in great waves. 

" How good that feels," said Davie. He drew a 
deep breath, as I sat down beside him and laid firm 
hands along his wrists. " And how good that feels." 

"Better than wearing yourself out, eh?" 

" But if I hadn't worn myself out, I wouldn't be 
tired enough for this sort of thing to count," said 
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Davie, with entire truth. " Now, if you would 
only — " 

" I'm going to, — ^and everything else I know, until 
you are asleep." 

But it did not take even one canto, 

" It f eU in the dusk of night 
When the fox barked in the glen, 
And the plaids were over the faces 
In all the houses of men, 
That as the living Cameron 
Lay sleepless on his bed, — ** 

But Davie slept. 

When about to leave the house next morning, I 
hesitated before his door. No sound came from 
within, and I hoped he was asleep, and was in two 
minds about looking in to see. As I stood there he 
came up behind me through the hall. 

" Oh, were you on the roof ? " 

Davie did not answer. I found my arms about 
him, and heard myself saying, " Let me think what 
to do with you while I'm gone." And then I said, 
watching his face, " There's the garret room," and 
I added, " But I do hate to." 

Davie's tremulous face, so close to mine, said pas- 
sionately that he hated it too, and then said desper- 
ately for me to do it. 

" Couldn't you stay, else ? " 

Davie's eyes had been downcast. He lifted them 
to me as I asked this, and I said, " Then, — " 
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He came on up by me, trembling in my arm, yet 
obedient to its impulse. Once in the room he put 
me aside and went to stand at one of the apertures 
which let in light and air, and which formed part 
of the ornamentation of the facade without. The 
room had many years before been arranged as a 
strong room for valuables. Davie would be helpless 
enough there, and he knew it. He stood with arm 
up and forehead pressed against it, waiting for me 
to go. I lingered, unwilling really to do it. 

" Better hurry, father," said Davie, not turning, — 
his fingers strained white on the coping. In another 
moment he would have turned and gone past me. 
His step came after me as I closed the door. He 
pressed against it. '* Father," he whispered, queer 
panic in his voice. 

I waited in vain for more. " Davie," I said, since 
he couldn't or wouldn't speak, " you are practically 
crazy, you know. I've got to treat you as if you 
were." 

He managed speech at last. " I'm having a sane 
interval, now," he somehow actually got a cheerful 
note into his words. " Don't bother, father. Only 
come home as soon as you can." 

" I don't know what can possibly keep me beyond 
noon," I said, and went away. 

Ten miles from home I remembered something, — 
I remembered forgetting to lock the door of the 
garret room. The blankness of this realization was 
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succeeded by the impulse to go back and do it. 
Then I called myself a fool and went on. Since the ' 
door was not locked, and since Davie would proba- 
bly discover this soon enough, and since I had not 
the slightest idea of finding him at home on my re- 
turn, there was no particular incentive to hurry back. 
As a matter of fact it was nearly dark when I rode 
up to the big gate and saw him waiting for me just 
within, with Demmit standing by. 

Davie was plainly in straits; but his lip corners 
were irrepressible as he asked, " Did you, by any 
chance, do that on purpose? " 

" No, Davie, it wasn't subtlety, — just every day 
idiocy. When did you find out ? " 

" Not until this afternoon, — when I got tired of 
sitting on my great-grandfather's treasure chest, 
imagining things." 
Things?'' 

Why, yes. When you didn't turn up, and the 
telephone rang madly for half an hour, why not? 
Since I was not the hero of a poem I couldn't help 
reasoning why, and then the father cold in death 
logically occurred to me, and I didn't know but that 
you'd taken the car out this morning, and had a 
smashup." 

Davie poured out this rigmarole pretty naturally, 
and I couldn't help laughing a little. " What time 
was that?" 

" All of three. So I tried the door, thinking per- 
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haps the old lock was rusty enough to pull loose, — 
I felt like a fool." 

" And called me one ? " 

Davie's lips twitched. There ensued a mutual 
silence. I looked at Davie, strung taut as a bow- 
string whose arrow is ready for loosing, — I looked 
at Demmit. Davie's eyes followed mine. He said 
in a low and quite different tone, 

" I stayed till you came." 

I was aware that in these five words Davie was 
really reciting to me an epic of withstood tempta- 
tions, yet I said, 

" You couldn't come back with me ? " 

" Could you stay with me, father? " 

I reflected, " It would be impossible, Davie. 
Couldn't you stay without me ? " 

"Oh, you don't understand. I couldn't stay 
without help, now." 

"Couldn't you?" 

Davie looked at me in a sort of wonder. I con- 
tinued to look at Davie. 

My heart, which had been all troubled, and as I 
supposed, all comprehending tenderness while I was 
having my way with Davie, became coldly and 
ignorantly critical now that Davie was about to 
have his way with me. I was thinking, "If you 
could stay four hours when you might have gone, 
why not five, why not six, why go at all ? " His 
eyes fell. 
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Davie," I said, " if I did ask you to stay, would 



?" 



you 

Davie's face went down in his arm on Demmit's 
neck. I rode up closer, — " Would you ? " 

"Yes, father," said Davie, from some deadly 
inner quiet of fear. 

" Don't tremble so, I am not going to ask you." 
For the life of me I could not keep a slightly con- 
temptuous ring out of my voice. "There, go," I 
said. I gave him a gentle push, and rode off with- 
out looking back. 



CHAPTER VII 

A SUNDAY MORNING STROLL 

I said one Sunday morning, ** Fm off for a loojc 
around, — want to come ? " 

Dave, gathering up papers from the porch floor, 
glanced my way to ask, " Might we walk ? It's such 
a splendid day, — like May ! " 

This Sunday morning review of woods and fields, 
with the dogs at my heels, had become a habit. 
When anything interfered with it I felt the week ill 
begun. But for three weeks now it had been inter- 
fered with, and there had been time for all sorts of 
agricultural mischances. I discovered one of these, 
and asked Dave to see the foreman about it next 
day, 

'* Blow him up. The old rascal takes advantage 
of me." 

" Oh, but, father, I can't do that. I'll speak to 
him, of course." 

"If you own land and employ men, you've got to 
manage both. You might as well begin now." 

" They have been under the weather at Mason's," 
said Dave. " The old lady is down lame again, and 
Will has been out of work for months off in Lynch- 
burg." 

6$ 
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" And you have been sending him money, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" I hope you don't mind, father ? " 

" I do mind. I won't have you going without for 
that worthless Mason boy." 

Dave looked down, coloring slightly. 

"Oh, it's all right, after all; you used to go in 
swimming together," 

" Why do you pretend to be hardhearted, father ? 
You aren't, you know." 

" It's growing on me ; but order your books to- 
morrow, — I was wondering what had come over 
you lately." 

" I'd rather not, please. I don't like to give and 
have, too," he flashed me a smile. " I wish to 
acquite merit." 

" Suit yourself," I said, rather vexed, " but let us 
get away from this scene of destruction. I can't 
imagine why Mason allowed chopping in these 
woods; but you needn't blow him up if abject plead- 
mg will induce him to stay his woodmen." 

Dave looked relieved, and preceded me along the 
wood path, bare headed, whistling and happy be- 
cause he had gotten me in a good humor with 
Mason. Finding nothing else to row over, I began 
considering how best to introduce a subject I had 
proposed to myself to settle with Dave during this 
walk. 

When we emerged in the farther fringe of the 
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wood, I halted, declared myself tired, and lay back 
beneath a pine with my coat under my head. Dave, 
who had come out without any coat, pillowed his 
head on his arms, and lay gazing across the water 
which spread before us in a sort of inlet. 

" I'm perfectly happy this morning," said Dave, 
" aren't you ? " 

" No, for I've you on my mind." 

" Forget me, father." 

" I brought you here to talk seriously with you." 

" How deceitful of you," said Dave, gaily. 

I kept silence. Dave turned his eyes on me, 
scrutinized my face, and said quickly and soberly, 
" Fire ahead, father." 

" It's a thing I want you to do." 

Dave sat up straight. " Father, don't ask me to 
go to old Thorald's sanitarium." 

" So you did notice his literature, — for all you 
pretended not to?" 

" How could I help noticing it when you piled it 
up on my desk ? " said Dave, somewhat savagely. 

" You've got to go." 

" Take me in hand yourself, father." 

" I tried to, didn't I ? " 

" You were too soft with me." 

" Exactly. That's why you must go to Thor- 
ald." 

" I'll let you do anything." 

" How do I know what harm I might work you ? 
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Thorald knows what to do with you, — I don't really. 
No, you must go." 

I hated so much to send Davie to Thorald's that 
out of sheer distress I lectured him unwontedly. I 
accused him of being indulged to death. I declared 
him impertinent and selfish. I said that he flinched 
from everything unpleasantly good for him. I 
was so flagrantly unjust, that he soon ceased taking 
me seriously and merely sat waiting for me to stop 
talking. When I, at length, did this, he inquired 
with his little air of boyish dignity, 

" When do you wish me to go, father ? " 

"Next time you feel bound to make a fool of 
yourself." 

"May I go alone?" 

" Why, if you like." 

" And I must stay ? " 

" Until Thorald sends you home." 

" Very well, father," said Dave, lying back and 
looking up into the pines. 

I had not expected so immediate a surrender. I 
became ashamed of my needless calling of names, 
and I said, 

" Since you are behaving so well, Davie, I did not 
mean more than a tenth part of that tirade." 

" I didn't listen to more than a tenth part of it, 
father," said Davie. " I hope it was the tenth you 
meant." He smiled at me now; but I had spoiled 
the day for him. 
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He trailed home after me in silence, wandered off 
to the beach afterwards, and could not be discovered 
by Bob who rode over in the afternoon. Re- 
linquishing the search, Bob came and sat on the 
porch steps. 

He had been suspended some weeks previously for 
a breach of discipline, and I asked when he was to 
go back. 

"Next week. Say, Doc, let Dave come with 
me?" He continued after a pause, "I wouldn't 
get in scrapes if I wasn't lonesome. Honest, I 
hate the old University without him, — never wanted 
to go, anyway." 

" So that's what you came after? I can't do it. 
Bob. I've other plans for hun." 

Bob looked curious. 

" No, I won't tell you what they are." 

" I didn't ask you, Cousin Doc, but I can guess." 

With Davie off, blue and tmhappy, I was in no 
mind to discuss him, even with Bob who was so 
fond of him. I said nothing, and he soon went 
away. 

Dave did not come in until just before dinner. 
He had been out in a boat, he said, when I told him 
of Bob. 

" He was teasing me to let you go back with 
him." 

Davie looked wistful. I said, impulsively, 

" I hate it just as much as you do, Davie." 
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Davie sat gazing across the table at me for a 
moment, then said, with comforting conviction, 
I believe you do, father." 
And any time you can't stand it alone, I'll come 
down and help." 

" You mean you will come down and undo every- 
thing by pitying me. No, I'll stick it out by my- 
self." 

" It's going to be hard, you know.** 

" Oh," said Davie, unexpectedly, " I know more 
about it than you do. I know fellows who have 
been there." 

Across the table his eyes asked me to say no more 
about it, and I changed the subject. 

It was not reopened until an evening in February, 
when, Dave not coming down after dinner, I went 
to see what had become of him, and found him 
standing by an open window in the dark. I went 
over to his side ; but let him speak first Presently 
it came out, the words forcing themselves with dif- 
ficulty from his reluctance, 

" I'll go to Thorald's in the morning, father." 

"Then you might come down and spend the 
evening with me." I tried to speak cheerfully. 

" Father," began Dave, and stopped. 

I asked in a different tone, " What is it ? " 

" I'm afraid of something," said Davie. 

" What are you afraid of ? " I asked, gently. 
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" Father," said Davie, quite desperately, " I'm 
afraid Til go to pieces, — I'm afraid I'll — " 

I clasped a steadying hand about his arm. 

" For they do go to pieces. They do beg for it, 
cry because they can't get it, bribe — oh, shame- 
lessly. If I come to that/' said Davie, trembling in 
my grasp, " I'll never feel brave and clean again." 

He turned his face to me in the starlight, and I 
dimly discerned its pallor and passionate disturb- 
ance. He had opened to me his inmost pride, and 
his inmost dread, and I could not meet them with 
facile reassurances. I said, 

" Won't you come down with me ? " 

I waited while my heart discovered for him some 
further impulse toward self-confidence, and, during 
the evening, it came to me to say, 

" Davie, if you will only trust your courage as 
much as I trust it for you, you need not fear that 
from yourself." 

In his place on the hearth rug Davie turned, laid 
his arms along the arm of my chair, and searched 
my face. It avowed the sincerity with which I had 
spoken. He said, in a low voice, still watching me 
intently, 

"But my — courage, — has never been really 
tried, father." 

I sat meeting his urgent eyes and remembering, 
back, back, back. I said at last, 
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" I don't agree with you, there, Davie. It's been 
tried enough to test its quality, at any rate, and if 
I'm satisfied with that you ought to be, — because 
I'm rather particular," I ended, smiling at him. 

It now seemed to strike Davie for the first time 
that I had praised him, and he said, 

" I didn't know you thought that way about me, 
father. It makes me feel as if I could take any- 
thing decently." 

I was touched. It seemed to me unfair that 
Davie, alone, of all my world should be unaware of 
my inordinate pride in him, and I said, watching 
him, 

"Why, Davie, did it never occur to you that I 
was proud of you ? " 

He shook his head, smiliftg as if he thought it 
some sort of affectionate jesting. At that moment 
he appeared particularly unpetted, unpraised, lonely 
and motherless. 

I thought of the countless, little cares for me he 
took upon himself, — of how my comfort depended 
on his thought fulness, — of how he had played the 
daughter's part about the house, coaxing the darkies 
into such order and willing service that many a 
woman-managed home was less inviting. I thought 
of how I came home at all hours to find him up with 
fire, light, cheer, companionship, at my pleasure, of 
how greatly he cared for my ease and how little for 
his own. 
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I had accused him of being indulged to death; 
but the freedom I had left him in had been spent in 
indulging me, and not himself. For years I had 
taken no thought for Davie except to love him and 
be vain of him. Except for the drinking, I had not 
a real count against him, and that had been my fault 
for not considering its possibility, and that I had not 
considered its possibility had been, as Miles had 
flung at me, " You thought Dave perfect because he 
belonged to you." It was true. I had only my 
own egotism to thank. 

Filled with these memories, these remorses, these 
tendernesses, I put out an abrupt arm, and drew 
Davie nearer, and blurted out to him some of the 
appreciation any mother had lavished on him a 
thousand times. 

Davie, after a single bewildered glance upward, 
dropped his forehead on his arm, and listened in 
silence. 

" So you see ? " I ended, suddenly. 

" Yes," said Davie. He lifted his head, looked 
at me closely, flung his arms up around me, and told 
me not to be an idiot. 

" But I have been a selfish hound to you, Davie." 

Davie, ignoring this, stood up, looked at me with 
shining eyes, and said, " YouVe made me perfectly 
willing to go to Thorald's, father. I shan't mind 
what he does to me now." 



CHAPTER VIII 
thorald's 

Dave went off next morning with a cheerful face 
and cheerful words for me, and, thereafter, every 
day I had a postcard portraying the ironical splen- 
dors of old Thorald's torture chambers. 

When these cards grew in number to a pack, I 
sat down before my desk late one night, and spread 
them all out before me as if I were about to play 
solitaire with them, and considered the secret trend 
of their jesting, affectionate, or casual messages. 

Some were expansive. 

Postcard of library, with, ** Found a pictiu"e of 
you in an old Association Journal. Is it this picture 
which you keep in that locked drawer of yours? " 

I puzzled over this, not recalling the Journal, in 
the least. 

Postcard of sumptuous private quarters, and, " I 
think the man who invented sleep must have taken 
out a patent, after all." 

But they soon dwindled to the merest greeting. 

Pergola by moonlight, " Three o'clock, and all's 
well!" 

Swimming pool, " Hullo, father." 

Bowling alley, " Dave." 

72 
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And on this particular afternoon a single scrawled 
initial, which I had with difficulty disentangled from 
the comer of a Red Rambler hedge. 

I shook the twenty or so postcards back into their 
pack, and looked up the train time. 

It was barely daylight when I mounted the im- 
posing entrance steps, and ran into Thorald him- 
self, strolling the vast stretches of his verandas, and 
looking as if he had been having a night up. 

" Who asked you to meddle ? " he growled. Yet 
I fancied him glad to lay eyes on me. 

" Not my boy, at any rate. Where is he ? " 

" Come along," said Thorald, shortly. 

We left the elevator at the fourth floor, traversed 
several spacious corridors, and came, at length, 
through many silently swinging doors, to a sleeping 
porch bathed in the clear red light of sunrise. 

Thorald took me with his noiseless tread to the 
edge of a large screen, and I saw that we stood near 
the head of a bed. From where we halted we spied 
on my boy in his torment. He lay flat on his back, 
flung slantwise, a knee up, his head toward us, and a 
little fallen back over the bed's edge. He had gotten 
that interlocking grip on himself. No figure out- 
lined beneath the white marble drapery of a cenotaph 
could have lain more rigidly than Davie beneath his 
sheet. Then, as we watched, the locked wrists, 
held like a bar six inches above the still face, de- 
scended with punishing force across the lips. 
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" That's pitiful," muttered Thorald. I looked at 
him. What did he think it was to me? I went 
forward alone and stood over Davie. It seemed a 
long time before he opened his eyes. They fixed on 
me with a strange, unexpectant consciousness of my 
presence, gazed for a while, and closed. The arms 
lifted again, to be held as before six inches above 
the face. The boy was wasted from long fasting, 
lightheaded from long sleeplessness. The secret of 
those bruised lips came to me. My heart tore at 
my throat. 

** Don't you know me, Davie ? " I asked. 

His eyes opened vaguely : " Are you really 
there, father?" he murmured. 

" Oh," I cried, sitting down by him, and lifting 
his head to my arm, " what have they been doing to 
you?" 

At my touch he seemed to feel that I was indeed 
there. His arms relaxed, fell apart, his cramped 
hands reached for and clung to mine, and he said, 
dreamily : " I didn't know — I've been seeing you 
standing there so often lately." 

" And you've wanted me ? " 

Davie's hands tightened. His bruised lips shook. 
Then all at once, without the least warning, he went 
off in a dead faint in my arms. I lowered him to 
the bed, and looked around for help, to find Thorald 
at my elbow. 

" Look what you've done to him," I said, angrily. 
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" What did you expect, Peyton ? " asked Thorald, 
with forbearance. " He doesn't eat or sleep, and it's 
like dying of thirst when it gets to this stage. I was 
glad enough to see you coming up the walk." 

While he talked he had been measuring out 
brandy. He now looked at me. 

" Has he had any since he came ? " 

" No : and he's been through this twice, — but you 
see? It only comes again, with a shorter interval, 
an intenser craving, and, as you say, look at him. 
He has been going off like this all night. I've had 
a nice time of it wondering what would happen to 
me, if I let anything happen to him. Well? " 

" Are you putting it off on me ? " 

" Yes, — since you're here, — where no one asked 
you to come." 

I sat looking at Davie's wasted face, my fingers 
on his barely felt pulse. The moments passed. 
Thorald glanced at me with something resemblmg 
entreaty. 

" I hate to, Thorald, while he is unconscious." 

" Better give it, now, — then he can't blame him- 
self." He added rather irrelevantly, " He has been 
so good about it all, Peyton." 

" You are sure we've got to? " 

" A boy of that age is a tricky bundle of nerves. 
It doesn't do to meddle too deeply." 

" Oh, well," I said, getting up, and going to the 
porch railing. I shrank from Davie's return to 
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consciousness, and kept my back to the bed until 
Thorald spoke to me. 

Davie lay with his arm across his eyes, and from 
beneath it angry tears rolled down. He had flushed 
scarlet in a wild rush of disappointment, and shame 
in defeat. I bent over him, and, puUmg his arm 
away, made him look at me. 

'' It's all Thorald's fault,'' I said. " He got in a 
funk." 

Davie searched our faces. His eyes were pite- 
ous. 

Thorald nodded, gravely. "It's the truth," he 
said, shamelessly. He moved around, sat on the 
other side of Davie's bed and pressed the hand lying 
listlessly outstretched, palm upward, 

" Try not to think hard of me," he went on with 
great kindness. " I know it's a lot to go through 
with ; and lose out ; but we don't dare risk killing you 
to cure you. We'll pull this off yet, when you are 
older." 

I was relieved to see Davie's fingers close, for- 
givingly, for a brief moment over Thorald's. 

" Good boy," said Thorald, looking relieved, also, 
and rising. " I'll send him home to you, soon, look- 
ing like himself, Peyton," he added, going off in re- 
sponse to some summons unseen by me. 

Left to ourselves, Davie looked at me, and said, 
unexpectedly and very bitterly, and more to him- 
self than to me. 
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** If I had had real nerve I would have made my- 
self eat and sleep, and not have fallen into a state 
where, — " he lifted his arms, and looked at them, 
— "Why everything about me has been begging, 
begging, begging for weeks. What's the good of 
pretending that I didn't ask for it just because I was 
able to keep my mouth shut, — if I was? " 

He said all this in a passion of humility and exag- 
geration, that made me feel helpless; but I essayed 
to distract him, 

" I wish I could stay down longer." 

He glanced an inquiry. 

"I promised Arnold I would be at the hospital 
this afternoon in time for an operation he has on 
hand. I ran down here on an impulse, without tell- 
ing anyone." 

Davie's look of inquiry held. 

" I felt as if you wanted me." 

The tremor in Davie's face answered me so suf- 
ficiently that I feigned an interest in his quarters to 
hide my suddenly blurring eyes. 

" You seem to have all the superfluities," I said, 
returning at length from this visual journey. 

" Oh," said Davie, negligently, " they plunge you 
in luxury, and — " he gave me his first faint flicker 
of a smile, — " hell." And he added, abruptly and 
a little hardly, " Now I'll stop whimpering and let 
you get back home. You will be no good for an 
operation unless you have a few hours to rest up in." 
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be ashamed of and to hide away in a locked drawer. 
I said, 

"What on earth!" 

" Helped out a lot," said Davie laconically. 

I pondered this a moment. " Scared you into be- 
ing good, you mean ? " 

Davie nodded. Before he guessed at my inten- 
tion I had the belying face pried out, and I said, as 
I tore it to bits, 

" Davie, I may be hard on you, some day, I'm 
only human, and, therefore, a fool, but I can't 
imagine it now, and I won't have you setting me 
up for a bogey before I deserve it." 

"Oh," said Davie, "I only used you in that 
capacity because I was in such straits. To imagine 
that you could be hard on me seemed all that helped 
at times. But I don't need it now, and I've a really 
nice one there." 

I looked down at the watch which I still held 
open, and saw the one face had covered another, and 
a more flattering. 

Come," I said, pleased ; " this is more like." 
Yes," said Davie, " this is the one I like to 
show fellows who have never seen you. They 
always pretend to think it must be a brother. They 
know I belong to them when they lie like that." 

There was much truth in the last part of Davie's 
playful exaggeration, and I couldn't help liking it, 
absurd as it was. I gave him back his watch, re- 
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marking that it was certainly a more agreeable com- 
panion than it had been five minutes earlier, and 
added that I thought he was going to sleep. 

Davie said he was. He put out his other hand for 
me to take, and lay, obediently still. In fifteen 
minutes he had fallen into a trance-like stupor of 
sleep. I released him gently, gave him a long fare- 
well scrutiny, felt Thorald's course justified, and 
went down. 

Thorald was reassuring over the coffee. 

" It's got him pretty bad," he admitted, " but not 
I am sure, for good." 

He revealed to me all manner of marvelous re- 
clamations. 

" He thinks he can't help it, Thorald, that he was 
bom so, — that his first drink was a match touched 
to a fire laid ready for lighting." 

I had not said this before to Thorald. Was it 
fancy that he looked a little caught ? He answered 
hurriedly, "Oh, we must not let him think that. 
He is oversensitive, and a habit gets a fearful hold 
on him, and the tendency is inherited, of course; 
but we mustn't let him feel that he can't help it. 
I'll have a good talk with him before he leaves." 

"Are there persons who really can't help it, do 
you think ? " 

"A few; but," said Thorald, firmly, "your Doy 
is not one of them, Peyton. You may rest easy 
there." 
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I felt a little better. I wanted to think that 
Thorald's words rang true. He went on saying 
things about Davie which satisfied even my love and 
vanity, and finally said one thing which sent me 
away with a vital hope in my heart. 

" If we can't do anything for him," said Thorald, 
at last, " he is fine enough to do it for himself, some 
day. The human will is a queer force, Peyton. It 
gives way where you think it strongest, and where 
you think it weakest it will perform some most 
amazing miracle of strength." 

He was standing on the driveway by the car as 
he said this, and with a glance up at Davie's sleep- 
ing porch, I was off, thankful that I had jrielded to 
the night's impulse. 



CHAPTER IX 



FALADA 



Dave came home in a few weeks looking very 
little like himself, to my mind. He moved languidly 
about, or sat listlessly over a book whose pages 
blurred beneath his absently gazing eyes. 

" I thought Thorald was going to send you home 
in good condition ? " 

It was a warm April evening, and I said this to 
Dave as he sat in the garden door looking over the 
magazines I had just brought home. 

" It's my fault, father. I came home some time 
before he meant me to. I knew you wouldn't mind, 
— now." 

The last word came out after a scarcely percepti- 
ble pause, and in a lower tone. I pulled my chair 
facing the door, picked up a magazine, and sat, 
turning its pages and watching his face. He 
glanced up, presently, catching me at it. His eyes 
were a little hopeless, a little desperate, whoUy un- 
boyish. 

" Why, kid," I said, " don't take it to heart like 

that. This isn't the end of all things, — it's just 

a bad beginning. We'll pull it off next time." 
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"Oh, father," said Davie, passionately, "you 
know that I'm only a nuisance and a great trouble 
to you, — that I'm no good — that maybe I'll never 
be any good." 

** Don't talk like a fool," I said, and I said it in 
so heart- felt a manner that Davie looked the least bit 
comforted. 

" And I'm sick with disappointment/' he glanced 
back to his magazine; "I'd made up my mind to 
stick it out. I never once thought of Thorald's giv- 
ing in like that." 

I felt that fairness demanded a belated confession, 
" He left it to me, Davie." 

Davie gave me a look of pure exasperation, " I 
told you to stay home." 

" I couldn't, when I went over those postcards, — 
they fizzled out so. And you did look such a 
wreck ! " 

"Oh, well," said Davie, "he had no business 
leaving it to you." 

" Of course, he hadn't," I agreed, without shame. 
And I repeated cheerfully, " We'll pull it off next 
time." 

Davie looked up again, his eyes flinging at me 
something his lips left unspoken until years later. 
It was such an impulsive, vivid glance that I said, 
"What's that?" But he did not answer, and I 
went on, 

" How would you like to forget it all for a while ? 
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How would you like to go over in Kentucky with 
me, and help me pick out a blue grass yearling? " 

Davie couldn't keep the sparkle out of his eyes. 
I laughed, patted his shoulder, and turned a page. 

" Only you shan't go unless you pick up a lot dur- 
ing the next week. I've bragged about you to Ben- 
son, and he would wonder why, if he saw you look- 
ing like this. Hullo, here is a new Jacobs story. 
Want to read it to me while I smoke in idle 
luxury ? " 

Davie, on the step below, read the Jacobs story, 
while I, in the door above, watched his normal self 
stealing back. It's a good prescription, that, — 
something to laugh over, something to look forward 
to. 

Davie couldn't help being surprised into chuckles. 
He couldn't help looking up to see if I were suf- 
ficiently appreciative. When he finished the story, 
he said it was a dandy; but did I remember this 
one ? I said that was a corker ; but what about this 
one? 

Everyone knows how it is, — you can go on for 
hours. We went on until dinner, and went on, 
while Davie really ate his dinner for the first time 
since his homecoming, and I said, as we settled back 
to the coffee and little cakes. 
Feel better, now ? " 
Feel ashamed of myself for moping," said 
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Davie, promptly, and he added, "Are you really 
going after a colt? " 

" Yes, — did you think I was only jollying you ? 
Come across in the other room, and I'll show you 
some pedigrees Benson sent me to-day." 

We sat up late over Benson's pedigrees, weighing 
their merits and pipe dreaming over the possibilities 
of getting a record breaker from my old friend's 
stables. 

"Oh, well," I wound up, "I don't really want 
anything remarkable, — just something to blow 
about, and let you take up to the State Fair." 

Nevertheless, when we found ourselves going 
through Benson's paddocks, I was, first of all and 
last of all, fascinated by a rangy, long-legged, ugly 
brown yearling, m whom I somehow sensed indica- 
tions of future speed. Davie agreed with me about 
him; but what finally determined me was Benson's 
apparent reluctance to part with the colt. He kept 
pointing out other colts, and I kept coming back to 
the brown, until at last he said, 

"Why don't you have a look at my two-year 
olds?" 

" Very well ; but my mind is made up." 

We strolled around among the two-year olds, and 
suddenly Davie at my elbow murmured, 

" Falada, — over there, father." 

"Falada?" 
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" Straight out of a fairy tale," said Davie, with 
shining eyes. 

Over in a sun-splashed comer, under a blossom- 
ing pear tree, stood a sun-splashed filly, a golden 
sorrel, with mane and tail of a darker gold, tipped 
with little black flames. 

" Why so she is," I agreed, staring. 

Benson grinned, " How'd you like her, now ? " 

I shook my head, and moved off toward a tall 
bay. Benson began reeling off his pedigree. 

" You are wasting breath, Bensy. Fve settled on 
the brown." 

" But come and look at the gray, yonder." 

I climbed to a bar, and said, "Bring the gray 
up, and let him look at me." 

Benson hoisted himself heavily to my side, and, 
thereafter, we sat and smoked, and reviewed the 
colts led past us. 

" No," I declared, at length getting down to 
stamp the cramp out of my leg, "the brown for 
mine." I glanced around. 

" The boy is over there." 

I looked, and beheld Davie flirting very prettily 
with Falada. He stood six paces from her, bare- 
headed, sun-splashed, stray pear petals blown among 
the little brown rumples of his hair, stood motion- 
less, and looked at her with smiling eyes, and whis- 
tled, softly, enticingly. 

Falada moved toward him, danced away, flung 
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herself forward again in a burst of confidence, and 
nuzzled daintily at his shoulder. Davie slid a tricky 
and triumphant arm around her neck. 

" Take her/' said Benson, watching my face. 
He named a figure. 

" Picture horse," I said, pretending disdain. 

" So's the kid a picture kid." 

I resented this, " Fll have you know there is a 
whole lot more to him than that." 

" Oh," said Benson, soothingly, " I just meant he 
was a most uncommonly good looking kid, — and see 
the shine they've taken to each other ? " 

I saw it. Beautiful things always owned Davie ; 
but he very seldom appeared to wish to own them. 
I had not seen him with that look since he was a 
baby, confronted with his first Christmas tree, — a 
starry look of absolutely unconscious yearning. I 
remembered that on the tenth of May he had a birth- 
day. One does these things quickly. 

" Did you say ? " I held up three fingers to Ben- 
son. 

" No, I didn't," said Benson, " I said "— he held 
up four. 

I couldn't afford it ; but I had a sudden and over- 
whelming desire to be extravagant over Davie, to be 
even outrageously extravagant, — just to show him. 

" All right," I said, " but keep quiet. I want her 
for a surprise." 

Benson nodded with a satisfied expression, " I'm 
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rather glad," he said, smiling, " that you didn't take 
the brown." 

" But I have taken the brown. Fve taken them 
both." 

For the merest fraction of a second Benson's face 
fell. 

You are blowing yourself," he muttered. 
Well, come along and I'll show you some top- 
notchers." 

We wandered among the top-notchers of Benson's 
stables, luxurious, blanketed, silken creatures, each 
with an obsequious and brazenly boasting attendant, 
and finally visited Red Selim, the pacer with which 
Benson expected to break records, and which, he 
vowed, fifty thousand would not buy. 

We spent the evening swapping our old college 
yams over Davie's head, and the next day Benson 
took us through other famous stables and introduced 
us to other top-notchers, and gave us an altogether 
good, hospitable and horsey time. 

We came back by way of Glasgow and Natural 
Bridge, having business in the neighborhood, and at 
the station I said to Dave, 

" Suppose you go on up, and loaf under the 
Bridge, until I come. You will only be bored listen- 
ing to old Judge Anderson going over papers with 



me. 



Davie looked up the long, red road between the 
cedars, with dreamy and reflective eyes. 
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" Why all right, father. I think I will walk up. 
What time did you say? " 

" About six, — and Dave ? " 

Davie's eyes were interrogative. 

" Go to the Inn and order egg-bread and smoth- 
ered chicken for half past." 

Davie smiled at me and went tramping away up 
the road, turning once for a gay little friendly 
gesture of farewell as I rattled off in the buck- 
board. 

Uncle Billy Carr looked after him : " You sho' got 
one fine young gem'an dah, Suh." 

•* Uncle Billy," I said, " I've got the pick." 

His white pow wagged. He chuckled, explo- 
sively. 

" So Fm a fool, eh?" 

Unde Billy cracked a thoughtful and futile whip- 
lash over his stolid mule team. 

" No, Marse Randy," he said, at length, " good 
sense, / calls it — mek dat boy toe de mark, mebbe." 

I presented Uncle Billy with a dollar, a rare in- 
stance of wisdom immediately converted into cash, 
and, as we plowed through the sand of the river bot- 
tom, wished rather to be with Davie on his aromatic 
stroll. 

I was glad I had had the happy thought to send 
Davie off. I fancied an hour beneath the Bridge 
would do him good. It is so big and gray and 
quiet, and it has been so long in the hewing, and 
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the murmur of Cedar Creek goes vaguely on be- 
neath it like the murmur of the stream of humanity 
beneath the arch of Eternity, and there is a little 
triangular platform two-thirds of the way down, 
where you hang over a railing and look tlirough the 
wonderfully light and springing arch of the Bridge 
to the blue peaks beyond the black pines. 

And sitting thus, gazing thus, you become a part 
of the deep tranquillity surrounding you. A breeze 
plays upon your cheek and lifts your hair at the 
temples. It comes cool and strange from wander- 
ing through thickets of cedar. You drop your fore- 
head to your arm on the railing. Life, so loud in 
your ears, withdraws to silence. Life, so hard on 
your sight, retreats to dim horizons. You are left 
alone with your eternally patient Dead. It is no 
longer the little breeze, but their tender touches, 
stealing, rumpling your hair. The tears of longing 
well up in your heart ; but you dare not look — they 
will not be there if you look. 

I found Davie waiting for me on the Inn steps, 
and later, driving over to Jasper's, I said : 

" Have a good afternoon? " 

Davie gave mc a musing glance : " I mooned on 
that three-cornered platform most of the time — 
ever do that? " 

" Why yes," I said ; " yes, I have." 

" Don't you want to smoke ? " asked Davie. " Til 
drive." 
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As Davie took over the reins, his hand lingered 
a moment on mine, scarcely a pressure. My heart 
yearned over him; but it was too winged a sign to 
be taken account of, and some confidences you must 
express for yourself, and then, perhaps, wonder if 
you ever had them at all. 

" I hope we find Jasper at home," I said, breaking 
a silence. 

" Oh," said Davie, gratefully, I fancied, ** he 
wasn't last time, so he is sure to be to-night." 

In fact, going around the next bend we sighted 
Jasper a half mile off in the moonlight, knowing him 
at once by his saddle bags of a country doctor, and 
overtook him at the avenue gate. 

"Well, well," shouted Jasper, "if it isn't old 
Ranny and the kid, just in time for little Masie's 
party." 

Then we noticed the veranda was gay with lights. 
It was like a scene staged in the perspective of the 
oak avenue. Blossoming vines draped the white pil- 
lars with scenical effect. Two girls occupied the 
center of the stage. Men crossed and spoke to the 
girls, or to one another. We had chanced on a 
birthday fete. 

" Which one is Masie ? " 

" Florence's youngest girl. Mother has one of 
the girls with her nearly all the time now. Her eyes 
are getting so dim," Jasper spoke, gravely enough. 
" It's hard, Ranny." 
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"Pleasure of the eyes/' I thought. "Yes," I 
said aloud, " it's hard." 

The unexpected gayeties are ever the ones which 
come off best, and Davie certainly appeared to me to 
be having an extremely good time when we looked 
in on the youngsters, after Jasper had had his 
dinner, and I my chat with his mother in her sitting 
room. There was a square dance in progress, and 
it was a pretty, and, I may add, a novel sight, albeit 
the girls moved with little playful airs of condescen- 
sion. 

" Mother won't allow them to dance anything 
else," explained Jasper, chuckling. 

" Girls ought to like square dances," I said, " they 
get so much time to show off in. Who is the girl 
making those dark eyes at my boy ? " 

" Don't you know little Hallie Anderson ? " 

" Nonsense, she wore short dresses two years ago 
and ran races with Dave." 

"Yes. She grew up in a flash. Most of the 
girls here to-night are from Lexington, though. 
There is Lelia Nelson's girl, — like Lelia, isn't she ? 
Come and meet her." 

" No, it makes me feel like a grandfather to meet 
girls whose mothers flirted with me when I was a 
college boy." 

" Talking of grandfathers — look at Dave." 

I did so, and stifled a desire to laugh. Davie was 
opposing to the batteries of Hallie's eyes a smiling 
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and benignant regard. He was as undisturbed as an 
anchorite. 

" More like a kindly, elderly uncle, perhaps." 

" When he ought to be falling heels over head in 
love with her." 

" How incorrigibly sentimental these mountains 
make you, Jasper ! " 

" Our boys certainly do not look at a lovely girl 
as if she were a charming child. Why doesn't he 
* play up to her? " 

" He's playing down to her. He knows very well 
that she can't be sixteen — and — do boys fall heels 
over head in love any more ? " 

" Dave," called Jasper, catching sight of him just 
inside the window. 

He came out alone and leaned on the railing by 
us. 

" Where is Hallie? " Jasper asked it suspiciously. 

" Some one took her away from me," said Davie. 
He turned to me, ** Hallie is growing quite beautiful, 
isn't she, father?" 

" Dave," said Jasper, " your father says you boys 
don't love girls any more since flying machines came 
in. Is that true?" 

" Why, not of me," said Dave. " I love every girl 
I know." 

" Thank you," said Jasper dryly. " You can run 
along back now." 

" What's the rumpus ? " asked Davie, idly. " And 
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why must I run along back? I rather like it out 
here." 

" Masie," called Jasper. 

Masie's fair joyous head appeared in the doorway 
by a black-coated shoulder, " Did you call me, Uncle 
Jappy?" 

" Here is your cousin David moping with two old 
codgers. Nice hostess you are." 

" Oh," said Dave, " if Vm really not wanted — " 
he disappeared casting me a laughing, but mystified 
glance. 

See," I said. 

Yes," said Jasper, scornfully. 
Jasper," I said abruptly, " with your ideas on 
these subjects, it is a standing wonder to me that 
you don't get married." 

"Um-m," muttered Jasper. He seemed to con- 
sider the subject exhausted, and after a conversa- 
tional lapse of some moments he proposed refresh- 
ments. 

Many of the girls stayed the night, Hallie among 
them. She was assuredly an engaging piece of pre- 
cocity. Her dark coiled curls revealed a delicious 
triangle of white velvet neck. She moved self- 
consciously, with sparkling glances from her splen- 
did dark eyes, and withal, she was but a little girl. 
I reflected severely that Hallie's mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother must have been de- 
plorable flirts. 
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As we stood by the trap, preparatory to driving 
off, she edged closer. A transparent, ruffled fichu 
lay softly about her bare shoulders. In the crinkles 
of its tying she had placed a rosebud, fresh as her- 
self or the April morning. Hallie fingered this 
rosebud. I smiled, — it was so plainly there to be 
had for the asking. I saw that Jasper was also 
aware of the rosebud, and in a highly critical mood. 
Dave was actually getting in beside me when Hallie, 
herself, saved the situation. She drew near the 
wheel. 

" You didn't tell me good-by. Doctor," said 
Hallie, looking up at Dave. 

" You didn't tell my boy good-by," I said, looking 
over her head at Jasper. 

When next I bestowed my attention on Dave we 
were out of sight of Oak Grove, and he twiddled a 
pink rosebud between a finger and thumb. He saw 
me looking at it and put it in his buttonhole. 

" It's rather a pity when they grow up too soon, 
don't you think ? " asked Davie. 

I nodded and pretended an interest over my 
wheel shoulder. Not for fortunes would I have 
had him catch me hiding that smile. 

As we drove across the Bridge I said I woul^i have 
a look down. I got out and waited at the rustic 
gate leading into the grounds, while he took the trap 
to the stables. When he rejoined me, we went 
along the narrow path to the lookout platform. 
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leaned over the rail, and gazed on the tree tops fall- 
ing away below us to shadowy depths and on the in- 
finitesimal stream whose loudest murmur failed to 
ascend to our height. 

" Well," I said, " did you have a good time back 
there?" 

" I did — just," said Davie. " Oh, there goes my 
rose ! " 

Heads together we watched it flutter down, a 
spark of brightness extinguished at length by dis- 
tance. 

" It will stay fresh in the tree tops a long time," 
said Davie, straightening up, "and you had better 
come along, father, if you really intend making that 
noon train." 

We made the noon train, but only because it 
happened to be late, and reached home in the morn- 
ing, and went back, I to my eternal round, and Davie 
to his study table, with no excitements left us except 
the one of speculating over the brown yearling. 

I had ordered the colts sent not later than the 
seventh of May. But they came on the third, and 
I had to smuggle Falada into Mason's stable and 
swear him into my plot. He was almost as much 
excited as I was secretly excited. 

The advent of the brown yearling deceived Davie 
completely. He had not the remotest idea of own- 
ing Falada. I brought her up cunningly, and he 
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said it was a good thing he had a conscience else he 
would have wheedled me into getting her. 

" I believe you really have been hankering after 
Falada/' 

" No," said Davie quickly, " I did for a moment 
back there; but I soon recovered my senses. Only 
she is such a beauty you can't help remembering 
her, — and imagine Narcissa on Falada, father ! " 

With that he bent over his table again, saying that 
he had a tremendous lot of work to make up, that 
he had gotten spoiled for hard work and had to 
prod himself to it. 

Mason sent Falada around early on the morning 
of the tenth, according to instructions, and I found 
her when I descended, straight out of a fairy tale, 
as Davie had said, reaching up to crop vines from 
the porch lattice. 

I heard Dave whistling above me, and went up 
hastily, carrying a box, brought home the night be- 
fore, for further purposes of deception. 

I entered his room with it, and Davie gave me a 
gay look in the glass, and continued to whistle and 
brush his hair. 

When he picked up his coat, I said, 

" Wait — try on this." 

" Why, hullo," said Davie, shaking the new coat 
sweater from its box. " How do you happen to 
come bringing gifts?" 
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" Persons frequently bring gifts, don't they, on 
birthdays?" 

"Td clean forgotten." He slipped on the 
sweater. Its soft dead leaf hues were most becom- 
ing. Davie fingered it, pleased. 

" It feels like an awfully expensive sweater," said 
Davie, " and you should not have been such a spend- 
thrift; but I know right now it's one of those things 
I'll wear to the last shred, and then refuse to give 
up." 

I regarded Davie, pleased. " Saw it in Holt's 
sporting goods window — made me think of you — 
brown things do." 

" Glad this did anyway," said Davie, with a 
frankly affectionate turning of the eyes on me, ** and 
ril just wear it to-day to christen it. Come along 
down. Tm starved! " 

We descended to breakfast, and had barely settled 
to eggs and toast when Falada sent a musical, but 
startling, whinny through the morning silence. 

" Now who do you suppose that is ? " asked 
Davie. 

Some one else bringing gifts, perhaps." 
Some one after you, perhaps," mocked Davie, 
jumping up and going out to investigate. 

I got to the window in time to see Davie's face 
as he caught sight of Falada, and it was the rap- 
turous, starry-eyed face of the little boy who sees 
his stateliest Christmas dream come more than true. 
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Re-paid to overflowing, I now stepped out to the 
porch. By this time Falada was nuzzling Davie's 
shoulder, and he was looking up at me, speechless. 

" Like her ? I asked. 

" Like her ! " said Davie. 

Our eyes met, and I perceived that Davie knew 
very well what it was I had wanted to show him by 
giving him Falada. 

He did not say, " She looks like an awfully ex- 
pensive horse." But he did say, " If I had been 
thoroughly worthless, would you have given me Red 
Selim, father?" 
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CHAPTER X 

I AM GLAD TO HURT DAVIE 

My troubles with Davie did not begin again until 
his crowd came back for the summer and took him 
away from me, very literally. They pretended to 
think that I had been giving him a bad time of it, 
though Falada was there before their eyes to prove 
that I had only been making a bigger fool of myself 
than usual over him. 

I felt, helpless and recognized that Davie was not 
really to blame. I certainly did not expect him to 
insult every friend of his early youth that he might 
keep himself out of temptation, and after he had 
spent a lonely and hard worked winter, except when 
he was having a much worse time with old Thorald, 
I could not think it strange that he cast his books 
aside with boyish relief, and went off with Bob and 
Adair and Charlie Laurens and Laurie Eppes on all 
sorts of good times. 

Yet when the good times turned into bad times, as 
some of them were bound to do, I could not keep 
my thoughts tolerant and kind. The man who does 
not drink must have an uncommon self-command 
and a naturally nice temper to be always tolerant and 
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kind when the person he cares most for in the world 
invites intolerance and unkindness with apparent wil- 
fulness, for the one who does not drink can never 
really understand how often it is not wilfulness, but 
a piteous physical necessity. 

I knew which it was with Davie — Thorald's was 
still fresh in my wincing memory — but all the same, 
I could not help feeling it wilfulness, too. I don't 
explain my state of mind. It is one familiar to 
fathers, I imagine. 

Still I made a pretence of good humor until the 
Crane Island episode which came off contemporan- 
eously with my attendance on a series of Associa- 
tion Meetings, horribly dull, and interspersed with 
even duller banquets. 

Now Davie, who had already been off for two 
weeks on this camping trip, should have been back 
the day I left. I was depending on him to see to a 
dozen things for me during my absence, and it never 
occurred to me that I would not find him at home. 

It was, in fact, this certainty which brought me 
back a day the sooner. Before leaving town I spent 
an expensive hour in a music store and emerged with 
an armful of records fine enough to make Davie's 
eyes shine with delight, and I looked forward to an 
evening at home, undisturbed by sick calls. 

These records I still carried as I went through the 
hall to the back door, having glimpsed old Black in 
the courtyard. 
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" Hullo, Black," I called, gaily, being at the top of 
my holiday mood, " where's my boy? " 

"Why, Doctor," said Black, polishing assidu- 
ously at a copper pan and not looking at me, " Mr. 
David's not home yet." 

I stared : " You don't mean he's never been 
home?" 

On Black's murmuring apologetically that he did 
mean that, I turned abruptly into the hall, putting the 
records down on the first elevated surface I came 
upon, feeling neither interest nor pleasure in them 
any more. 

I spent the entire evening sulking so openly that 
Black made not a single conversational overture, 
and, when dinner time came round, did not greatly 
trouble himself to foster any Epicurean tendencies 
I might possess. 

After dinner, I rang up Bob's sister-in-law, found 
that Bob was not home either, learned by the same 
process from Laurens that Charlie was still off, hung 
up the receiver with a vicious jerk, and went to sit 
on the porch until bedtime. I was half hoping all 
the while I sat there to see Davie coming around the 
comer from the stables at any moment. I could 
hear his exclamation of contrite dismay at the un- 
expected sight of me, and meant to console myself 
for my disappointment by blowing him up good, 
after which I would bring out the new records, and 
we would have a pleasant time after all. 
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But nothing of this happened. Instead, I sulked 
alone until midnight, went to a disgruntled pillow, 
and woke resolved to go up to Crane's Island in the 
course of the day and make myself as tmpleasant as 
possible. 

It was late afternoon when I shouted across to 
Bob who was stooping over, fumbling with a boat 
chaia He stood straight, jumped in, and paddled 
over to me, directly. 

" Why aren't you fellows home ? " I called as I 
descended the htmdred or so slippery steps with some 
care. 

Bob looked embarrassed. "Dave twisted his 
ankle pretty badly, night before last. His foot got 
hung in a root and he was jflung sideways. Tve 
been keeping a cold compress on it; but it doesn't 
seem to get better." 

" It's very likely broken." 

" He didn't sleep at all last night with it," said 
Bob. He looked at me, anxiously. 

" I suppose you were all drunk when it hap- 
pened ? " 

Bob flushed, angrily, " How drunk did you doc- 
tors get at your banquets? Oh, I sat behind a lot 
of you, coming across the river one night. You're 
a nice lot! You let Dave alone, Doc." 

" Well, Bob," I admitted, " a lot of men off duty 
do seem to have a demoralizing effect on one 
another. However, as you know, I do not drink. 
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even at an Association banquet, and I'll tell you 
why. There's too much drinking back of me, and 
I'm afraid to, just as you and Dave ought to be 
afraid to, and are not. As for Dave, I have every 
intention of letting him alone. But I may look at 
his ankle, I suppose ? " 

Dave glanced around as I came in sight, thrusting 
some sort of writing pad in a pocket as he said, 
" Why, hullo, father. I didn't know you were com- 
ing down before to-morrow. Bob was going to get 
me home in the morning." 

"Oh, I didn't care to stay the thing out," I 
answered, politely. " Bob says you've twisted your 
ankle. Shall I have a look at it? " 

Dave stooped over and pulled away the towel com- 
press, and I found it to be as I had suspected. 

" You have broken one, perhaps two, of the small 
bones, there," I said, just touching it. 

He bit his lip and flushed with the effort of not 
drawing back from my fingers. 

"Of course it should have been seen to at once. 
You'd better lie back. I can handle it better so. 
Can you put some water to heat. Bob, and then come 
back here and help a little ? " 

Dave lay back among the shadows of the willow 
saplings, without a word, and I met his eyes for the 
first time as I said, 

" I shall have to hurt you a great deal. Try not 
to move suddenly." 
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With that I took his ankle between my fingers, 
firmly, and his arms crossed and strained over his 
wincing face. His tense hands searched for and 
found a sapling stem above his head and gripped at 
it. He fought for each second of silence. 

" Make a fuss, if you want to," I said. " I shan't 
mind." 

Bob looked up from where he knelt, facing me, 
" Shut up, can't you," he muttered, " or let up? " 

*' You can't set a bone by looking at it. Of course 
it hurts. It just takes it out of you to pretend that 
you enjoy having it done. Hold firm there, Bob. 
Now get your hot water. I'll send someone down 
to help you boys home to-morrow. I want this 
where I can attend to it properly." 

" I thought you put it in splints and let it alone," 
said Bob. 

" No, you massage it every day, and then it doesn't 
get stiff and leave you with a limp. Are you going 
to set me over. Bob? " 

By now Dave was able to uncover his face. It 
was still tormented; but he said, evenly, 

" Thank you, father." 

" You're more than welcome," I answered, meet- 
ing his eyes again. " Well, I'm off." 

I followed Bob to the boat, and half way over he 
rested on his oars and regarded me, inimically. I 
roused from a reverie, and said, 

"Try to keep that compress hot to-night. Bob. 
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I'd like to get rid of some of that soreness by to- 
morrow." 

Said Bob, sulkily, " You were rough enough with 
Dave just now. I should think you'd rather have 
it sore?" 

" I didn't hurt him a particle more than I had to, 
and that will be about enough from you, Bob. 
You have no reason for accusing me of anything of 
the sort." 

" Then, why," asked Bob, " did you look as if you 
liked to hurt him ? " 

The boat shot ahead. At the steps he spoke 
again, " I don't know whether he ever told you ; 
but do you know that things hurt him more than 
they hurt thick-skinned brutes — such as you and 
myself?" 

" And how, pray, do you know that ? " 

" During spring term, a year back, some French- 
man came lecturing with a lot of that queer new 
apparatus for measuring one's sensations, and they 
had a lot of us up as subjects for experiment, — it 
was awfully interesting." 

" Yes,— what about Dave ? " 

"Why, he said," Bob ran on, with reminiscent 
eyes down the river, " that — well, a blow, for in- 
stance, would hurt Dave exactly three times as much 

as it would hurt me." 

Bob looked at me with deliberate inquiry, as he 

said this. 
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*'You needn't look at me that way," I said in- 
dignantly ; " he has never had one from me." 

" I wasn't sure/' said Bob still suspiciously. "I've 
been wondering about that Kentucky colt. It looked 
to me as if you were trying to make up to him for 
something." 

Don't be an ass. Go on about your doctor." 
He laughed at me, said I had Oriental nerves, 
and he told Dave he hoped life would be kind to 
him. His talk was like the talk one gets in books 
and hardly ever in real life. Afterwards, he took 
Dave off to one side and lectured him like a father." 
About what, pray ? " 

Find out for yourself. I've blabbed enough." 
He shifted his oars and said without looking at me 
again : " Doc, he can't help it. He just can't help 
it. What's the good of hurting his feelings ? " 

" It relieves mine," I said, with absolute candor. 

A murmur of voices within the library as I 
mounted the steps next evening proved that Dave 
was home again, and that Narcissa had ridden over 
from Norwood. I glanced in at the window, 
nodded to them, and sat down in a porch chair to 
rest and cool off. 

Letting the day's work slip, I lay back, looking 
out over the water to the line of blue mist along the 
further shore and listening to Narcissa and David, 
which was the same as listening to a commentary on 
comparative Mythology. 
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Narcissa declared; Dave disagreed; Narcissa ap- 
peared convinced; Dave quoted; Narcissa capped 
that quotation; Dave hers. I felt deeply my amaz- 
ing ignorance of this charming subject. 

Narcissa's grave sweet treble rose: 

"Wrought out by Hephaestos of old, 
Of violet, vastness, and gold." 

She sighed with satisfaction. 

" And Heracles the mighty," 

It was Dave. 

" And Persephone," murmured the child, 

"And blooms for aye Life's flower, Persephone." 

"How much more beautiful the Greek names 
are," said Dave. 

" Yes, aren't they, Davie ? Artemis — Aphro- 
dite — " her voice died on a dreamy note, and Dave's 
low tone came clear, 

" Though all this world of men, whose pulses stir 
But at her coming, sing that she is dead, 
In any girl Love shall discover her." 

The untouched, crystalline, young voices flowed 
on, and I was penetrated with a pang of tears and 
tenderness for these children whom a beautiful word 
could make happy. 

A half silence fell, during which Narcissa seemed 
to be exploring bookcases. Her treble rang out, 
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'* May I take your Nibelungenlied, Uncle Ran- 
ny?" 

" Did you bring back my Vedas ? " 
I will next time, truly." 

Oh," I said, half vexed, half laughing, "take 
what you like." 

She came out by the window with her riding crop, 
mx books and Dave's old Lempriere, which had been 
my father's and mine, clasped to her breast with 
both hands. A finger of the right, thrust through 
a loop, lifted her little brown habit to the top of one 
laced and buckled riding boot. A boy's school cap 
was crammed on her dark, darling child's head. 
Her hazel eyes, which were extremely sweet in ex- 
pression, regarded me, deprecatingly. 

"I'll bring them all back next week," she 
vowed. 

I put out an arm, pulled her down on my knee and 
kissed her. I had always wanted Narcissa. 

There comes papa, now," she^ whispered. 

Make him stay to dinner. Uncle Ranny." 

Miles rode through the trees leading Narcissa's 
mare. 

" Jump on, Narsie," he called before he reached 
the steps. 

Oh, tic up. Miles, and have dinner with us." 
Jump on, Narsie," he repeated ; " Bruce and 
Clem have ridden on ahead. The Hampdon crowd 
is coming out this evening for a dance." 
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Narcissa gathered together her txx)ks, im- 
patiently. 

" I don't see why Bruce had to get engaged to 
Clemmy's crowd," she said. " Clemmy's enough, 
always kissing me because she says I look like Bruce, 
which is perfect nonsense." 

" Don't you like to dance? " 

" I like to dance with Davie and Charlie and 
Laurie. I hate to dance with those town boys. 
I'm too little for them to like to dance with me. 
They feel that they have to ask me because it's my 
house, and I hate it." 

I rose and swung her to her seat, and she rode 
around to the open window by Dave's couch, guid- 
ing her mount by telepathy, I suppose, for she did 
not gather up her reins, and she sat pillion-fashion, 
her heels beating a tattoo on her saddle flap. I 
heard Dave scolding her like a grandfather. 

" I'd much rather stay here with you, Davie," she 
interrupted, ignoring his little lecture, which I dare 
say she had heard so often that she never really 
heard it any more. 

" But, Narcissa," insisted Dave, " you'll do that 
once too often some day. You'll get thrown and 
dragged." 

" I never put anything but my tippest toe in the 
stirrup, Davie; I may get thrown but I'd like to 
know how I could get dragged ? " 

" Narsie," roared Miles. 
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" ril be over to-morrow, Davie," called Narcissa, 
hastily. She cantered around the house, and Miles, 
with an outstretched arm and a hand on the brown 
mount's neck, swept her from sight down the drive. 

My lazy mood continued. It was quite still 
within, and I waited some sign until the eloquent 
silence got on my nerves. 

" Shall I look at that ankle before dinner, Dave? " 
I called, at length. 

After another moment of silence Dave answered, 

"Just as you like, father." His tone was care- 
fully pleasant. 

"Then we'll get it over with and you can have 
your dinner in peace." 

I went in and sat on the side of the couch, un- 
winding the bandage, while Dave, clasping the knee 
of his unhurt leg, watched me without speaking. 

" It won't be quite so bad to-day," I said. 

He raised his eyes and met mine for the first time 
since yesterday. 

I stopped, with the bandage half unwound. 
I didn't hurt you more than I had to," I said. 
I never thought you did, father. I can think 
straight. But you were glad when you had to." 
At any rate," I said, going on with the bandage, 

I am not glad to hurt you to-day, Davie." 

He did not speak, and I continued, " Bob told me 
something, — what else did that French doctor say 
to you year before last ? " 
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Dave changed his position slightly, and answered, 
cheek on arm, and eyes across the water, 

" He told me never to let a habit get hold of me, 
because I should probably never get away from one." 
What did you say to that ? " 
Oh, I couldn't keep the truth out of my face, 
and he said, * Ah, already ? ' and called me hard 
names, in the kindest voice. Before he left he gave 
me a letter to a man in Paris — said he could help 
if any one could. I had mentioned that we might 
go over in a year or so." 

" You might have let me know all this sooner." 

He colored up. 

" So you couldn't trust me to think the right thing 
of you ? " 

" Maybe it would have been the wrong thing, and, 
besides, it did not make any difference. I meant to 
tell you — if we did go." 

" It would have made a difference about yester- 
day, — you should not have been hurt so atrociously, 
rd have had you home first, and have given you 
something." 

At that he lifted his head and flung me a straight 
look, " It felt good, father," he said. 

I looked down and began re-winding the bandage. 
I, too, had that savage satisfaction shut away in 
some dungeon cell of the brain. Every man has; 
but not every boy. 
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" It was only," said Dave, very tremulous, now, 
" your liking to do it that — " 

He broke off, and lay back among his cushions, 
until I slipped in the bandage-end and stood up. 
Then he caught my fingers, pulled me nearer, put his 
cheek against my hand, and said, 

"Don't be hateful to me again,' father. I can't 
bear it." He let go my hand and lay looking up at 
me. 

I asked, '*Why don't you pay me back, then? 
Why don't you be hateful, too? " 

He shook his head. 

"Achilles heel, eh?" I said, Lempriere running 
through my head. 

" Yes," he took me up at once, " I haven't the 
least defence against imkindness from you." 

" Then I'll keep it for a last resort." 

He thought it over. " No, father." 

" Yes, Davie." 

We looked at each other, steadily, and Davie said 
to me, at length, with his most engaging smile, 

" Oh, you couldn't keep it up." 

I continued to stand there looking down at Davie 
rather sadly, and perhaps my face said, " What am 
I to do with you ? " for he presently reached up his 
hand to me again, and said, in a different voice, 
Couldn't you just love me ? " 
Will you ever stop for that ? " I said, and for 
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the life of me I could not help saying it a little bit- 
terly. 

" Perhaps not," said Davie, his fingers tightening 
on mine which had been about to draw free, " but 
I'm made so that nothing could ever hurt me or help 
me or shame me one-half so much as just being loved 
in spite of everjrthing." 

He let go now, and I walked away to a window, 
stood gazing out for a while, came back to him, and 
said, 

"If I'm to do that I must have a promise out of 
you — I must feel that you put up your best fight 
every time." 

" Every single time," promised Davie, so eagerly 
that I was touched. 

" I know it means tortures," I said. 

" Good for me," said Davie, gaily and gallantly, 
— " And here's Black — how clever of you. Black, 
to know that we would both have dinner in here to- 
day!" 

I went to clear a table of books and magazines for 
Black's big tray, and after we had had dinner and 
everything had been taken out save the nuts and 
cakes and coflFee, which we liked to loaf over, I 
began to wonder where I had laid the records 
brought home the day or so before. 

I wandered about the room, strolled out into the 
hall, glanced around the dining room; but I would 
not ask Black about them, being ashamed by now of 
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my childish ill temper. Returning to the library I 
encountered Dave's eyes. 

" Where are my records ? " I demanded, halting in 
the middle of the room. 

He gave the flicker of an eyelash toward the win- 
dow seat at the foot of the couch, and there, indeed, 
lay my big envelope half hidden by some newspapers 
tossed there by myself on coming in. 

" Black," explained Davie, " considered the back 
stairs a poor place for records. After just missing 
stepping on them several times, he asked me if he 
had not better bring them in here." 

" Look at them ? " 

"Waited on you," said Davie, with an under- 
standing glance my way. 

" Good boy I " I said, for I had wanted his quick 
look of surprise and pleasure. 

Davie lay, watching me thoughtfully and affec- 
tionately, as I selected a record and began to crank 
up. 

" The trouble with us, father," he said, at last, " is 
that you are too young yourself, — that we are too 
nearly contemporaries." 

" Oh," I said, " sometimes I feel almost as old as 
you do, I dare say. Now keep quiet, — you don't 
want to miss this." 

Davie sat up straight, "Why it's — " 

I nodded, content. 



CHAPTER XI 

SEVEN LONG YEARS 

That fall came a crisis in Narsie's affairs. 
Mother Bemadine had died during the summer, and 
her successor had different views concerning Narsie, 
from whom we had a plaintive screed mailed while 
on a week-end stay with relatives. 
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Dearest Papa: 

Mother Pauline says I am to have a Cate- 
chism. She is perfectly horrified because I am 
not religious in some way, and thinks I must have 
a bad effect on the School. I hope you will write 
to her at once on this subject. I should not so 
much mind a * Lives of the Saints/ for that is really 
interesting and exciting ; but a Catechism is so dull. 
I know, for I read one once. 
" Kiss my darling horse for, 

" Your beloved little daughter, 
" Narcissa Randolph Peyton." 

Miles brought me Narsie's letter, and we smiled 
over it ; but I felt trouble ahead. Miles sent a polite 
epistle, pointing out the conditions under which 
Narsie had been entered and complimenting the Con- 
vent on her health and conduct. 

ii6 
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Mother Pauline declined to be placated with soft 
words and replied, in effect, "Other times, other 
policies." 

She suggested that there were doubtless many 
non-sectarian educational institutions where the in- 
defensible whim of rearing a Godless child might be 
satisfactorily carried to completion. 

Miles, in a rage at having Narsie cast back on his 
hands at the beginning of a school year, answered 
this ironical commtmication with one equally polite 
and equally ironical, enclosing a check for Narsie's 
expenses and fare home. Narsie, who adored her 
school, was heartbroken, and offered to study the 
Catechism if she might only be allowed to remain; 
but was offered up as a sacrifice, — to the Irreconcil- 
able. 

Back home without the boys, Narcissa was fear- 
fully lonely. She moped, palely, beneath Aunt 
Lorena's lady-like attempts at education. 
Get her a teacher at home," I said. 
I won't have a strange girl around — she'd be 
too much responsibility." 
Get a spinster." 

Lorena would never get on with an elderly 
rival — no. Til write to Annie. Her Margery is 
about Narsie's age. She'll know what to advise.'* 

What happened then was what Miles had, of 
course, hoped would happen. 

From across the continent Narcissa's mother's 
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sister drew Narcissa's heart by a loving and wrell- 
considered letter. She offered to take Narcissa and 
bring her up with Margery — to treat her, in short, 
as if she were her own daughter — for as long as 
Narcissa was content to stay. She told of the 
climate, of the ocean, of sea islands where they 
would go camping, of the great beaches where rollers 
come in from across the world. She artfully put 
forth the exotic charms of southern California to 
obscure, for the time being, the less spectacular 
charms of southern Virginia. 

I said : " But won't she get turned Catholic out 
at Annie's ? " 

But Miles said Annie had only been an Episco- 
palian, and that she had long since gone over to one 
of the new religions which flourish in the fecund soil 
of our western states, and that he meant to write to 
Annie about it all, anyway. He was dreadfully 
afraid Narcissa wouldn't go. 

May I come back every summer ? " she asked. 
I never thought of anything else," said Miles, 
reproachfully. 

" Because," said Narsie, firmly, " I couldn't live 
without seeing Davie once a year, anyway." 

" Oh," said Miles, blankly. 

" Of course, I'll want to see every one else too," 
explained Narcissa, patiently. " But Davie is the 
only person I can really talk to." 

" You'll find plenty of persons to talk to in Los 
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Angeles, Narcissa* Talk is said to be a great 
specialty there." 

" I'll go," said Narcissa, ignoring my foolish jest- 
ing, " if I may come home every single summer." 

" I tell you I never thought of anything else," re- 
peated Miles. 

Narcissa, with Miles' facile promises singing 
about her ears, went willingly enough. It seemed 
no more than going up to town with her during 
the getting-ready-to-go time. But when we were 
actually in the coach and rolling along through the 
wheeling woods of pine toward town where Davie 
was to meet us for a farewell word at the station, 
Narsie clouded up. 

I could see in her wistful eyes that Los Angeles 
was beginning to seem very distant from all her 
childish heart held beloved. She said, slipping a 
hand in mine, 

"I wish you were going all the way. Uncle 
Ranny." 

" It's a piece of good luck that I'm able to take 
you part of the way, Narsie. But you'll find the 
Wyndhams splendid chums on a trip. There's 
another piece of luck — your trip falling in with 
their plans, so neatly." 

" I'd rather go on alone, I think. I'll just be a 
bother to strange people." 

" Nonsense ! They'll pet you to death." 

Narcissa gazed out at the whirling pines. They 
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divided themselves into groups of a dozen or so, and 
each group executed a melancholy and stately dance, 
as our window slid by. I closed my eyes with a 
sense of vertigo, opened them on the sorry prospect 
of Narcissa's mournful face, and beckoned the train 
boy with his toppling stack of magazines. 

"Buy 'em all, Narsie, only stop spoiling your 
eyes by looking out." 

Narcissa obediently invested in a picture gallery 
which she spread around her, or stood up in her 
window. 

" I hate girls' heads," she commented. " Editors 
must think men buy all their silly, old magazines." 

As she did not seem disposed to explore beyond 
the disdained maidens, I beckoned the boy again. 
This time he bore candies and fruit which appeared 
tempting enough to be offered a low spirited heroine 
adventuring into the unknown. Narsie ate some 
of them and cheered up for five minutes, perhaps. 

Davie met us in town, his arms piled high with 
extravagance and love and tenderness. He stacked 
up his packages by me in the waiting room, walked 
Narcissa up and down outside for the hour they had 
together, and brought her in, her cheeks glowing, her 
eyes beaming. 

I hoped it might last, and said so to Davie in an 
aside. Davie who was out of humor with the whole 
business, only looked at me in silence. I suspected 
he thought I should have kept Narsie home. 
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" Davie says if I don't come home he'll come out 
next summer," said Narsie. 

She was looking entirely reconciled at the 
moment; but later, in the train, which shivered al- 
ready with the premonitory thrill of being about to 
pull out, she grew pale and turned suddenly and 
buried her dark head in her white pillow and said, 

" Please go away, Davie. I don't want to say 
good-by." 

Dave looked at her, pale himself, and deeply dis- 
tressed. Then all at once he seemed to know what 
to do, and took the dear little dark head between his 
hands and kissed it gently. He went off without 
a backward look. 

Narcissa did not lift her head until the train had 
quite pulled out. I said, to divert her, 

" I wonder what Davie has in all those pack- 
ages ? " 

She glanced at them with an unchildish indiffer- 
ence ; but when she began to untie strings, the Nar- 
cissa she really was came back in a rush. She 
showed me a white box of pale violets on a bed of 
leaves, each stem single, each flower fresh and 
fragrant and perfect. Across them, Dave had told 
her on a strip of paper : " I picked these for you, 
myself, Narsie." 

She uttered an exclamation, and I said laughing, 
" One would think Dave had never gathered you a 
flower before." 
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"He never did/' said Narcissa, glowing with 
pleasure. 

I looked puzzled. 

" Why, Uncle Ranny, don't you know that Davie 
never pulls flowers? — did you ever see him pull 
one?" 

But really he might have pulled gardens full. 
Did she imagine I noticed whether Dave pulled 
flowers or not ? 

She made me a pretty face and gave me to under- 
stand that this was the flattery of her life. 

" Dear me, I suppose Dave never kissed you be- 
fore, either?" 

And she answered me very sweetly and astonish- 
ingly : " No, Uncle Ranny." 

" What dear, queer children you both are — and 
what a lot Fm finding out about Dave to-day." 

" Davie says — " began Narcissa. She paused to 
exclaim : " What a lovely book cover ! Why, it's 
Davie's old Lempriere, and he has given it to me ! " 

I examined the slip cover, and wondered where 
Dave had found it. It was made of a bit of brocade, 
dull rose, deep crimson, and pale pink, and was stiff 
with an all-over crust of gold embroidery. It was 
scented with rose leaves, and was altogether a suit- 
able cover for a book inhabited by Gods and God- 
desses and dryads and muses and many a heroine of 
myth and poetry — for an old, old book whose 
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pages were as yellow as old, old rose leaves pressed 
a hundred years ago. 

" Davie thinks of the most comforting things," 
said Narsie. 

But what was it you started to tell me ? " 
Why, Davie says," she picked up another pack- 
age, '* that girls and flowers are butterfly wings." 

" What is in that one ? " I asked, after a reflective 
pause. 

" I am not to open this one until to-morrow. 
Why, here is a surprise for every day Til be on the 
train 1" 

" You must write me about them, Narsie, I'll be 
wondering." 

And indeed I did wonder, rather disproportion- 
ately, though not about the mysterious packages. 
I wondered what Dave had in mind when he lay 
down by the creek and looked at nothing without 
moving for a long, long time. I wondered why 
this Narcissa, of the tied-back, curling braids and 
childish confidences, should have felt that unchildish 
parting pang of despair for even the briefest 
moment? Were the fires of Youth laid — the san- 
dalwood, and the myrrh, and the frankincense, and 
the wreathing blossoms, and the treasures whose 
sacrifice was to be their glory — laid, ready for 
lighting by any chance flame blown by the winds of 
Fate? I wondered, finally, if it were not just as 
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well for a continent to stretch between the two, 
since Dave — I turned and gazed from the car win- 
dow for a long time — since Dave could not behave 
himself? 

I turned Narcissa over to the Wyndhams, next 
day, and they adopted her at once. My mind was at 
ease about her as I bade her good-by in her through 
train. But in spite of Miles' facile promises and 
Davie's assurances, my poor little Narsie wept and 
clung to me, most piteously. And in truth, though 
we did not dream it then, Destiny at that moment 
changed the flower pattern in her web of young days, 
for this thing would happen, and that thing would 
happen, and the years would go by ; but never, never, 
never would Narcissa be a little girl at Norwood 
again. 



PART II 
THE TIME BETWEEN 



CHAPTER XII 

I MAKE A DISCOVERY 

It was an idle morning. I had ridden over the 
place a little, written a little, and was. finishing a 
few long-delayed letters, when a magazine, lying 
soberly bright in a square of sunlight, caught my 
eye. It was a magazine I kept up with when I had 
time, and I presently reached for it and began to 
read among its uncut pages. 

There are some persons — not many among the 
many — who have but to speak a word, or to sing 
a word, or to write a word, and that word straight- 
way becomes endowed with some magical quality. 

Love did not exist before they felt it and named 
it. Beauty did not exist before they saw it and 
showed it. Through them, honor came into being, 
and human comradeship is their supreme achieve- 
ment. Because of them we are as high as we are, 
and go as far as we go. They lift up their faces 
and the visions shape themselves. They stretch up 
their hands, and hands yet in the making reach down 
to draw all life upward to yet unimagined planes of 
wonder. The word they utter is the sunlight in the 

drop of dew, the lightning flash which reveals the 
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night, the white flower in the dusk, the flame which 
splits an island in two, yet is it also the slender fire 
in the tent of life to which we creep shivering from 
some too lonely excursion into the icy wastes of 
thought. 

Nearly always they use the simplest phrases and 
speak of the things we should know best. But after 
you have looked at the blue sky for a lifetime, they 
can make you see it as if you had spent the lifetime 
in a cell beneath the level of the sea, and looked on 
the sky and its blueness for the first time. They 
can tell of the grass under your feet — the grass you 
have seen grow green, and wither, and grow green 
again, all the days you have lived, and it will be as 
if you had never seen it before, and it will be won- 
derful. 

They may be anyone: a boy, a woman, an old 
man: Landor, Emily Bronte, Keats. They may be 
what we call good or what we call evil — may be 
strong or weak or well or ill. They need not even 
know how to read or how to write ; but may merely 
speak the word or sing it, as all of them did in the 
ancient ages of the world. Nothing matters or 
makes the least difference. 

Often I have thought the knowledge accumulated 
from books tends to obscure and obstruct. I recall 
no very learned man, unless it were De Quincey, 
who possessed that pure power over words, and he 
vWho possessed it in a greater degree, perhaps, than 
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anyone who ever lived was a boy, ill, unlearned, and 
poor, who died before reaching twenty-six and who 
had not seven years in which to make himself im- 
mortal. You may go through a thousand maga- 
zines without once encountering the miracle — but 
here it shone before my eyes. 

I was only reading of the things around me — 
of the sky above — of the earth under — of the 
wide waters where the river and the sea meet in 
beauty — of the lifted fields — of a path winding 
through thickets of pine and vine — of young feet 
on the path — and they were my own feet and I 
was young. 

Glancing up at the end of my uncut leaf, I 
glimpsed Dave beneath the willows by the creek, 
and went to share my pleasure. 

He lay at length, an arm flung out with fingers 
dipped in the running water, his dreaming face up- 
turned to the green depths above. He looked at me, 
as I dropped on the bench and leaned forward, the 
magazine opening in my hands. 

" I've found the most beautiful thing here, Davie. 
It mighf have been written about our own place. 
It has made me quite happy." 

He did not speak; but lay watching me, while I 
cut and turned the page and looked up it for the 
writer's name. ... Of course I had known he 
was always scribbling. 

I did not look up from that strange, printed name 
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for so long, and I did not speak for so long, that 
he said : 

" Why, you are not glad 1 " 

I looked at him then, felt a quiver run over my 
face, looked away to his printed page, and read on, 
fusing what I read with my new knowledge. 

" You've got it, Davie," I said, and shut the 
magazine. 

His eyes questioned me. 

" The gift," I said, " the magic of words, the 
power over them," and I asked, wistfully : " Does 
it make you happy ? " 

" Yes," said Davie, " it makes me happy, even 
while," he added, very softly, " I am making you 
imhappy." 

" Then Fm glad," I said. I sat, holding the closed 
magazine and considering him. " Only I know 
even less than ever how to be of any use to you, 
Davie. It's like this." I stopped, recalling a recent 
experience. " The other day going by the old plan- 
tation graveyard, I saw something struggling in the 
Japan quince by the wall. It was one of those big, 
blue butterflies with the little black markings you see 
in the fields back there. A thorn had gone quite 
through one of its wings, and, when I tried to free 
it, I only tore the wing so that it fell to the ground 
when I let it go. You see, my meddling was too 
clumsy to help any, yet I had to meddle when I saw 
it caught and struggling like that." 
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Dave's eyes had gone back to the depths above. 

" Oh, father," he now said, suddenly, " why 
imagine complexities when it is all so simple?" 
After rather a long silence he continued, " Do you 
remember how, when I was such a little fellow, I 
had just one answer for you when you were vexed 
with me ? " 

I smiled, remembering. 

" Well," said Dave, " I've never foimd a better 
answer for you." He was silent for another 
moment, then looked straight into my eyes and said, 
with the disarming directness of his childhood, " I 
love you, father." 

Still smiling I gave him back my answer to his 
answer : " I love you too, Davie ; but Fd like you 
to behave yourself." 

His straight, grave look changed to one of pure 
relief. 

" And I'm going to this time, father. I was just 
coming up to tell you — only I hated to move. It's 
almost worth while being in a sort of torment for 
days — that way one feels when it goes — or rather 
the way one doesn't feel at all. It's like being a 
drop in the water running here, or one leaf up there 
among all those others," his eyes fathomed the wil- 
low depths once more. 

" Yes, Davie, that's about the way you would feel 
after living on your nerves for a week — well ! " 

The last word was the mere sigh of my content. 
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After it, 1 sat quite silent and happy, listening to the 
rustling water and the whispering leaves, and the 
murmurings of pleasure and pride in my heart. 

It was one of the days which count in a lifetime : 
it was the hour which crowns such a day, and the 
moment, perfect and beautiful, from that hour, 
which Memory saves to the very verge of those 
Eternities wherein she herself is sunken and merged 
and lost. And, marvel great as the marvel of 
David's printed pages, I held the moment as it 
passed, and knew it for the moment. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A BOOK IS DEDICATED TO ME 

Dave, back for good after a year of post-graduate 
work, said to me, as we were having a Sunday morn- 
ing row along the creek : 

Father, what if I try out my writing? " 
My blessed boy," I said, amused by his hesitat- 
ing tone, " were you thinking of a bank or a law 
office?" 

" No, I knew you would want me to find out if I 
were any good at a real book. Only it seems unfair 
— you wearing yourself out over sick people, while 
I loaf here where Fd rather be than anywhere else, 
doing what Td rather do than anything else — all 
play, you see?" 

He rested on his oars, putting it to me, seriously. 

" But I want you at home, and since you really 
can write beautifully why you can stay home without 
getting called names, even by yourself. Be happy, 
and write your book. You don't know how much 
I like the idea of a winter together once more." 

He rowed on, looking conAnted, and I said : 

" So you've a book in mind ? " 
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" Yes," said Dave. He gave me a slightly appeal- 
ing glance. 

" Oh, I'm not to ask what it's about? " 

Dave shook his head, blushing ingenuously. 

" I thought persons who wrote liked to talk about 
their writing." 

Davie looked alarmed : " I'm not much of a writer 
yet," he offered, in explanation. 

" I don't recall turning over any personal expense 
money to you, recently." 

** Short stuff," murmured Davie, "and you get 
too much. It makes me ashamed — don't laugh, 
father — when you ought to be willing to drudge 
for a week at something disagreeable to pay for the 
fun you have had writing." 

I nodded, understanding. I was not a genius; 
but even so, I divined something of Davie's aching 
delight in creation. 

We played more than usual that summer. Men 
came down from town often, Dave's friends and 
mine. Dave went off on a long fishing trip. We 
both went up in the mountains in August. It was 
September before he actually settled down to writ- 
ing, and became obsessed by his book to a quite un- 
believable extent. 

The boys stopped coming after him. Even Bob 
stopped coming though he did not get huffy as did 
Adair and Charlie Laurens. 

There followed weeks during which Dave looked 
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as if he did not know what went on around him, and 
I dare say he didn't. I crossed to his room one 
evening : 

" Look here — how long does this last ? " 

He looked up, brushing a hand over his eyes, 

"What?" 

" This doing without food, friends and, inciden- 
tally, a father ? " 

" Oh ! " cried Dave. He jumped up from his 
typewriter and came to me. " I'll go in swimming 
with you right now." 

" You can't make peace by going in swimming — 
you do that every evening, anyway." 

But I went with him, and on the way he said: 
** Why don't you wake me up oftener? " 

" Hate being a nuisance." 

He looked at me, compunction stirring in his 
dream dazed eyes. 

" I've been perfectly selfish, and you have been 
lonely." 

" Not at all — have not time to be." 

"Yes, you have. You've got an injured ex- 
pression which you can't rid yourself of all at 



once." 



" Well, then, I have — a little ; but that's all right. 
Think how much lonelier I'd be if you went out 
West on a ranch, as Chris Eppes did, instead of 
merely going a few million of miles away in a 
dream ? " 
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" You shan't be lonely to-night, because I'm going 
to stay down." 

" You needn't stay on my account. I've an en- 
gagement with Tom Arnold for the evening. How- 
ever, I do invite you to dine with me." 

Lying on the sand drying off, Dave became con- 
fidential. " I'm having the best time," he said. 

I looked inquiry. 

"The best time," repeated Davie, thoughtfully. 
" I've more ideas than I know what to do with 
and words that were made for them to shine 
through." 

I laughed : " Ware shoal, Davie ! " 

He sprang up, lending me a hand, and laughing, 
too, " But all the same," he insisted, " I am having 
the best time. I wonder will I ever be as happy as 
this again ? " 

He flung me a radiant look, and surprised the one 
thing in which he was not happy confronting him 
sadly and involuntarily enough in my answering 
eyes. Davie's flight in his heaven of content ended 
in abrupt disaster. He gave me a glance which 
said : " I don't often forget." 

I walked on by him, guiltily, for what meaner 
crime could one have committed than to have slain 
a moment of joy ? 

Coming in about ten I found him sitting by the 
table beneath the pines near the house. He said as 
if in some sort of excuse : 
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"I got stranded here, and no one came by to 
rescue me from my laziness." 

" Don't blame you. It is pleasant. I'll have a 
smoke before I go in." 

I lounged back on the opposite seat, and looked 
up at the stars which were sprinkled among the black 
boughs like Christmas tree lights. A new moon 
was going down over the water, and the sound of 
the tide washed in through the running of the creek. 
Dave, chin on palm, elbow on table, gazed across the 
water, and the light from the little moon lay in his 
eyes and lit his face. 

*' And what," I asked, " have you been mooning 
about all evening?" 

" Chiefly," said Dave, turning his gaze on me, 
" about how good you've always been to me." 

" Then I hope, Davie, you piled up all the good 
and let it overweigh a thing I didn't mean to do to 
you this evening?" 

" Oh, father," cried Davie, " you brought me 
down like a shot ! " 

" You shouldn't have pried into my thoughts." 

" We do know each other," mused Davie. 
" Well, Fd rather have it so and take the conse- 
quences — wouldn't you ? " 

" Only I seem to have no unpleasant ones to take." 

" And deserve none ; but then you get part of mint 
— you've been feeling pretty mean all evening, 
haven't you ? " 
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" Rather, Davie." 

I could not help smiling in the shadow there, and 
Dave could but laugh a little, too. 

" Now," he said, " I've the heart to go to work 
again." 

It was during late October that he came in to me 
one evening and sat on the table watching me as I 
pulled over a drawer in search of a particularly de- 
sired tie. 

" I believe you've cribbed it, Dave." 

"Do I look as if I had any use for expensive 
ties?" 

I threw him an appraising glance in the mirror. 
His hair was tumbled. His eyes needed sleep. His 
old silk shirt was turned in as to neck, and up as 
to sleeves. Three dollars would have dressed Davie 
as he sat there, swinging his feet in their shabby 
"gym" shoes. 

" No," I said, " I can't say that you do." 

" But," he went on, " I've a drawer full that you 
are welcome to." 

No, here's mine — stowed away in its box." 
Queer place for it," mocked Davie, idly. 
What are you in here after, Dave? " 
Why should I be after anything? " 
I suppose you are not wasting valuable time 
merely to kick your heels against my table legs, and 
poke fun at me?" 
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At this Dave met my eyes in the mirror, held them, 
and asked : 

" Would you think very hard of me, father, if I 
went off without — Oh, you know what I mean? " 
said Davie, imploringly. 

I turned my attention to the knotting of my scarf : 
" I suppose I do; but give me a good reason." 

" Oh," said Davie, distressed yet urgent, " it 
breaks in so and it wastes my time so. I was in 
such a rage I could have cried when I woke up last 
night wanting the — damned stuff." 

Amen," I muttered. " Well, Dave? " 
If you'll let me off this time, father, Til only be 
gone a few days, while if I stay home and fight it 
off, ril be worn to a frazzle, and no good for two 
weeks — and I'm just where Vm crazy to go on." 

" I don't like bad precedents, and you'll be writ- 
ing more books, and hating more and more to be in- 
terrupted." 

Dave answered nothing; but sat with downcast 
eyes and fingers which meddled unconsciously 
among my private papers. 

" Dave," I said, turning on him suddenly, " you're 
grown up now. Do as you please." 

" Oh, no," said Dave, " I'll do as I promised." 

He jumped down and went back to his writing in 
something distinctly resembling a temper, — an un- 
exampled condition of things. 
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When he did not appear at breakfast next morn- 
ing, I strolled about the grounds until I found him. 
I put a hand on his arm, and walked with him to the 
house. 

" What I was about to say to you when you went 
off so rudely, was that I'd give you back into your 
own keeping, Davie, and trust to your own good 
sense not to let this special necessity arise too often." 
He remained silent, and I continued, " I say again : 
' Do as you please/ " And I added, letting him go 
and smiling, " I really can't have you getting ill 
tempered." 

Davie, walking by me very soberly in the narrow 
creek path, here stopped, lifted his sleepless eyes, and 
said: 

"Father, I know I'm very trying; but I don't 
seem able to help it just now. If you will only put 
up with me until I finish this book, I'll be good as 
gold." 

" Until you begin another ? " 

" I suppose so," agreed Davie, helpless in the toils 
of circumstance. With that he gave me back a 
faint smile, " You are much too good to me, father." 

"I am fully aware of it. And now I'll say — 
good-by, is it ? " 

"Yes," said Dave. He colored, deeply; but 
would not look away. 

" That will do," I said, at length, and departed — 
not too troubled. One had to believe that all would 
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some day be well with a boy who could meet your 
delvings into his inner self in so sweet and fine a 
spirit. 

Only for the love of it do men work as Davie 
worked after his return from this absence. He put 
in sixteen hours a day, wouldn't admit it to be work, 
and was so restless when I made interruptions that 
I finally let him alone. 

He came to my door late one night in February, 
took two steps into the room, 'and stopped, trans- 
fixed in one of those strange trances which some- 
times engulf us in moments of crisis and fate. 
Davie was plainly enough experiencing an eternity 
of content and joy during his negligible pause be- 
tween door and bed. 

He looked as if he had gone hungry and bedless 
for days and nights; he looked just a big, shabby, 
wholly neglected boy; he looked pale, and fagged, 
and almost ill ; but, transfixed in that luminous self- 
forget fulness, he also looked beautiful, and immor- 
tal, and a part of the enduring pattern of the Uni- 
verse. 

He came on over to me, not knowing, I think, 
that he had paused at all, and threw himself along 
the side of the bed. 

" Do you know the day of the month ? " he asked. 

I turned my eyes on him curiously. I had, as a 
matter of fact, had a grievance all day, and had felt 
like a fool for having it. 
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Davie surveyed me, clairvoyantly. Mischief 
twitched at his lip corners and danced in his eyes. 

" Oh/* he said, " it is only eleven. Come on 
down and we'll celebrate." 

" Am I your little boy, Davie, or are you mine ? " 

" Why," said Davie, springing up, " you are mine 
to-night" 

He caught at my hand, and dragged me down- 
stairs and into the dining room. There from a 
shelf of the sideboard he surprisingly produced an 
entirely orthodox birthday cake which he placed on 
a tall cake-stand in the center of the table. About 
it, with swift, deft movements, beautiful in their 
precision, he conjured up a Magic Circle, composed 
of a surely superfluous number of tiny, white, wax 
tapers set in minute holders of silver gilt. 

" Light them," he bade me, going off to brew 
coffee at the serving table. When I had done this, 
he came back to turn out the light overhead. 

" Now," said Davie, standing over me, with both 
hands on the table edge opposite, " the coffee will be 
ready by the time you have made your wishes and 
blown out your candles." 

I glanced around the big room, unlit save for the 
twin circles of white candle flame, one pointing up- 
ward into the glimmer of darkness above, one down- 
ward into the redly reflecting surfaces of the old 
table leaves, I looked across into my boy's observant 
face, more luminous just then with the inner light 
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than the outer, and made my wish and blew out my 
first candle. 

After that I extinguished them rapidly for it was 
but the one wish for all; but Davie shielded the 
last with his hand: 

" Make a wish for the book with this one/' he 
said. 

I made it, and through the now all-encroaching 
darkness, David reached me a hand across the invisi- 
ble tapers of whose jewels but the one red spark re- 
mained 

" M-may — may — " his voice stammered, fal- 
tered, dared not finish. Well he knew what that 
one wish had been. And well I knew how little he 
believed it would ever come true. 

" Really," I said, rather in a hurry, " all this is 
extremely — like you, Davie." I gave his fingers a 
little relinquishing squeeze. 

"Thought rd forgotten, didn't you?" asked 
Davie, presently. He occupied himself with turning 
on the lights as he asked it. 
Well, I did — naturally." 
When," said Davie, the luminous look shining 
forth again, "I never had you in mind so much 
before." 

He now poured the coffee while I cut Black's 
birthday cake, which turned out most uncommonly 
good. I never enjoyed an improvised feast more, 
and there was the added tang of something even 
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pleasanter to happen, else why that look of Davie's, 
dwelling on me when I was presumed to be unaware ? 

So, indeed, it proved, for, once more up-stairs, he 
guided me into his room, halted me by his desk, 
and gave into my hands a flat parcel neatly tied up. 
I turned it over, saw that it was addressed to the 
publishing house of his most appreciative magazine, 
and said: 

" / like thisr 

He colored, apologetically. 

" A birthday gift I mayn't even open." 

He looked at me, imploringly. 

" Why mind me? " 

He appeared perplexed : " I seem to mind you 
more than anyone." 

" You don't, after you're in print." 

" I know. Isn't it odd ? But this book is yours. 
I've nearly rushed myself to death getting it ready 
to send off by to-day. It was written with the 
thought of you. It is dedicated to you, and I fin- 
ished it for your birthday gift" 

He poured all this out very full heartedly and 
earnestly, and I answered that if he felt that way 
about it I would restrain my curiosity, and that even 
unread I liked his book far better than any other 
book ever written. 

" Do you ? " asked Davie, impulsively and wist- 
fully. 

My dear little boy, don't you know that I do? " 
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Davie glanced at me with a very sweet expression 
of satisfaction in his dark eyes, and I took myself 
and my birthday gift to my own quarters. 

The coffee had made me wakeful, and I would 
have been glad to have opened his neat parcel and 
have spent the remainder of the night reading the 
only book which had ever been dedicated to me; 
but I was ashamed to do anything so underhanded 
and unrestrained, so instead I laid it intact on the 
table for dispatching first thing in the morning, and 
lay there, smoking and looking at it, and thinking 
about it and its writer for a very long time. 

Arriving home on an evening in April, I was 
greeted with outlandish and Oriental strains, and, on 
entering the library, discovered Dave gazing down 
at the whirring disc with the rapt expression which 
always meant that he was saying to himself, even as 
Edison is said to still sometimes say it, 

" Now isn't this the most wonderful thing ever 
done by mere man ? " 

"Isn't it?" I jibed, standing over him unex- 
pectedly. 

" Isn't it ? " echoed Davie, dreamily. He woke 
up, and looked at me indignantly: "Well, isn't 
it ? " he demanded. 

The outlandish strains had played themselves out 
by now, and as he turned the disc he said : 

" Letters for you — on the desk there." 

"Anything in particular?" 
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" Suppose you see," advised Davie, enigmatically, 
and I walked to the desk with curiosity aroused. 
Presently, feeling defrauded, I called : 

" There's nothing here." And I added, tossing it 
to him, " Here's a letter of yours — got in with 
mine." 

He tossed it back : " It's yours." 

"Mine?" 

" Stupid," said Davie, affectionately. 

Printed words at the top of the envelope caught 
my eye, and a light blazed in on me. I opened the 
letter. 

Another maddening record played on while I 
read that my last birthday wish was brilliantly begin- 
ning to come true. The letter was from a famous 
old publishing house having famous old traditions to 
maintain; but they wanted Davie's book — wanted 
it enthusiastically — wanted it to bring out at once. 

It was incredible, of course. It was too simple 
— too easy. Whoever reads in authors* biographies 
knows that the thing does not happen so; still it 
seemed to have happened so this time. 

I looked across to Davie who continued to feign 
interest in what sounded like a Cossack raid com- 
plicated by a wolf pack, very hungry and going 
after all parties with the utmost impartiality. 

But his back asked the question. 

" Shut off that infernal noise and come over 
here," I said. 
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He obeyed, e)dng me as he came for a sign. 

" Don't you know really? " 

He shook his head. 

I put up a hand and drew him down facing me 
on the arm of my chair, and watched his face while 
he read. At length, Davie, grown paler, dropped 
the letter to his knee and met my eyes. 
Are you pleased ? " he asked. 
Oh — a little, Davie." 
And — and — just a little — p-proud?*' 

" The least bit," I answered, smiling up into his 
serious, and now, unmistakably beseeching face. 

'* Let the coming true of this wish make up to you 
in some measure for the failure of that other wish 
which I haven't it in me to make come true for you," 
begged that face of Davie's. 

But how could I pretend to him that it did? 

" Oh, you poor youngster," my heart cried back 
to him, " you poor, poor youngster," and I pressed 
his hand under pretext of taking away his precious 
letter. 

He gave it up to me, appearing, or I imagined it, 
slightly surprised, and I asked : " Mine, isn't it ? " 

He nodded, hastily, and I colored somewhat be- 
neath the charming and unconscious indulgence of 
Davie's eyes. 

That look of his came back to me next morning 
as I halted Laurens ; but my sense of shamed amuse- 
ment was not strong enough to keep the letter in 
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my pocket, and I handed it over to my old friend, 
letting it speak for itself while I watched his care- 
lessly candid countenance change from astonishment 
to wistfulness, and finally to a tragic sort of envy. 

" Charlie will like to hear this," said Laurens ; but 
he was not thinking of Charlie ; but of his eldest boy, 
Jim, poor, alcoholic wreck off somewhere in New 
Mexico, who had once been clever at writing and of 
note in the college magazine world. 

" Oh," I hedged, insincerely, vexed with myself, 
" it may fizzle out, after all. Only Fm such a fool 
that I can't help bragging." 

Laurens chuckled, though with an undercurrent 
of shakiness. 

" Why, Dolph," he said, " I was just thinking you 
unusually self -restrained. The wonder to me is 
that, with a thing like that in your pocket, youVe not 
off to town, shouting it about the streets, and getting 
arrested as a confounded nuisance." 

I flicked the letter across to Dave at luncheon-time. 
He glanced up, still indulgently. 

" Dave," I said, " Tve made every sort of idiot 
of myself this morning. I've shown that letter to 
every one I know. Only infants were spared — on 
account of educational disabilities. Take the be- 
witched thing and keep it for me until I recover my 



senses." 



Davie got up and, coming around to the back of 
my chair, gave me a deliberate hug. 
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I looked up, inquiringly. 

" Nothing," said Davie; " I just like you a whole 
lot — that's all" 

He sat down again, laughing at me openly, and 
feeling some vague need of putting him in his place, 
I said, at a venture : 

" And, anyway, I dare say youVe been dying to 
get hold of it to gloat over all by yourself." 

My ungenerous chance shot rang the bell. He 
blushed, instantly and helplessly, and withdrew his 
telltale eyes from the letter which still lay on the 
table between us. 

But he tried to carry it off by remarking that he 
was only human. 

I made amends : " No, you're something better, 
Davie, else you wouldn't have restrained your legiti- 
mate curiosity for a whole afternoon, just to give 
me an added pleasure." 

With a really grateful look my way, Davie at 
length permitted himself an open interest in his own 
affairs, and did draw the letter to him and read it 
over happily, and, someway as he read, his face, no 
longer the utterly familiar face of my big boy, gave 
me pause. 

Though he had come back to our life together, he 
had come back from far wanderings of the soul in 
places strange to mine, and of these wanderings 
Memory had woven and flung a web of dream be- 
tween us. It lay softly upon his unconscious face, 
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giving it mystery, and a quite new beauty, so that my 
heart ached with added pride, yet saddened until the 
pride became a pang. 

Davie looked up at last, putting the letter in a 
breast pocket as he rose, saying : 

" Don't you want some music while you drink 
your coffee? Let me carry your cup across for 
you. . . . Fve the dandiest new records." 

The boyish accustomedness of the tone and words 
reassured me oddly. After all, he could not have 
gone very far away in a book written with the 
thought of me. 



CHAPTER XIV 

DEM MIT COMES HOME ALONE ONE NIGHT 

In the months which passed following the accept- 
ance of his book, contentment brooded over our 
household. Dave kept his promise of being good as 
gold, and we had companionable times together. 
But just as I was settling down into a state of de- 
lusive security, he began to write another book. 

He apologized to me for beginning it so soon. 
He said that he could not help it — that life was as 
short and art as long as ever — that he knew he was 
a nuisance, and please not to pay any attention to 
him. But how could one help it? 

As a matter of truth Davie was, at this period, 
both disturbed and disturbing. He went off oftener 
than usual, and never put up any fight at all any 
more. When I remonstrated he said he hadn't the 
time, and please not to think hard of him. For the 
first time he came home, drinking. 

He appeared next morning, pale and painfully 
ashamed of himself, and asked my forgiveness. 

I said : " Pray don't trouble yourself about that. 
The house is as much yours as mine." Which hap- 
pened legally to be true. 

151 
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He looked cut to the quick; but refused to get 
angry with me, as I had rather hoped he would. He 
only answered : " I quite deserve that, father," and 
went back up stairs. 

I thought over it all that day as I went about my 
business. I said to myself that the tacit assumption 
that he was to keep himself out of my way during his 
sprees, had come about for his own good — that it 
was a restriction, perhaps a deterrent — and as such 
justified itself; but in my heart, I knew it for another 
selfishness on my part. 

I knew that I did not want him to come home 
drunk because I shrank from feeling the cold repug- 
nance it aroused in me, and I knew that I felt so 
because of my wounded pride and vanity. Were 
these, then, greater than my love? I knew they 
were not, yet allowed them to push the love aside. 

I returned home unhappy, disquieted, and had my 
dinner with his empty place at my elbow. But 
Davie couldn't stand this state of things very long. 
About ten he came down again, and, literally, begged 
me to make up. Vexed and troubled as I was, I 
could not resist the childishness of his little entreaty. 

" Why, I thought you would have forgotten all 
about it by this time," I said. 

Davie, facing me, half sitting on the end of my 
desk, answered, looking down : 

*' I haven't been writing. I can't write when I 
feel like a kicked cur." 
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" Oh, don't," I said, with an involuntary and in- 
tervening hand over his. 

" Father," said my boy, " I don't know myself this 
past year. I'm a baby — a coward — a fool. I 
was better and older in every way at eighteen than 
now." 

" It's the way you live, Davie. It's these sprees 
of writing that take it out of you. And when you're 
all in, of course you want to drink. And because 
you want to get back to your writing again you 
won't fight. So there you are — in a vicious and 
hopeless circle." 

But I've got to finish this now? " 
Yes. I try to put myself in your place." And 
I added, after a silence: 

"Look here — will you try Thorald again — 
when you do finish this book ? " 

Davie said, regretfully, that he wouldn't. 

" I always thought you meant to ? " 

" I'm sorry ; but I never meant to." 

"Why?" 

" I don't believe it would come to anything." 

"Why again?" 

Davie merely looked stubborn. 

" Well, we'll speak of this later. Be off now, and 
let me get back to work." 

But he stayed on, searching my face. 

" Davie," J said, laughing against my will, " you 
can't do absolutely as you please, and have me per- 
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fectly satisfied with you. Fm not satisfied with 
you, and I shan't look as if I were ; but I love you in 
spite of everything, and that ought to satisfy you 
after all youVe been up to this week." 

Davie's look of trouble lightened, and he went 
away to his all devouring book. 

In the course of time my birthday gift came out, 
and I spent a happy night reading it, and found 
Davie, wordlessly shy, waiting in the hall outside, 
next morning, to know if I had really liked it. But 
the merest glance at my face told him the truth 
about that, and we went down to breakfast together 
more wholly satisfied with each other than it is often 
given two human beings to be in this marplot world. 

Every other magazine was now ornamented with 
his delightful head, posed by a famous New York 
photographer. All of them had long and usually 
splendid reviews of his book. For it was a beauti- 
ful book, and an instant success. The youth in it, 
and the poetry in it, and the humor in it, proved 
irresistible to a jaded reading public. I heard from 
many sources that men of my own age were its 
greatest readers and lovers. In it they walked arm 
in arm with their own youth. I knew now what 
Davie had meant when he said he had written it with 
the thought of me. My own pleasure in it was al- 
most unspoiled. It comforted me, and I said : " Oh, 
the boy who can write like this won't go on being 
a fool forever. Surely he will save himself." 
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He was invited to bring his second manuscript 
North by an attentive publisher, went and had a 
head-turning time of it, and stopped in town on his 
way back for a glorious visit among our own people 
. — the people who are so grateful to you for being 
a credit to them, and for giving them added cause 
for their traditional pride of Statehood. They 
did all they could to spoil Davie, and he came 
home coloring beneath my amused, and not uncriti- 
cal eyes, and reminding me once more that he was 
only human — and I remembered myself that he 
was but twenty- four. 

On a day in October, when, for a wonder, we were 
alone, I said to him : 

" When are you going to sober down from all this 
nonsense, Dave?" 

Davie turned on me dreamy eyes. 

" Oh, father, it's only for once in a lifetime, and 
it*s just my little, fleeting, heady moment — have 
you been vexed?" 

"You've been living in a crowd for months. 
Silly women make too many parties for you." 

"A mere phase — it's begun to pass. Besides, 
Tve a new book in mind, and Fm going to work 
again." 

A sort of despair overcame me : " Let the book 
go, Davie, and get back to your normal self. Why, 
you are twenty pounds under weight. I don't like 
it." 
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" But, father, I've so many ideas now — so many 
things I want to write. Maybe I won't have them 
when I'm older, or maybe they won't seem fresh 
and wonderful then. Let me write now. Don't 
pull a long face over me. I'm all right — just as 
you say, a little imder weight. But I can out-row, 
and out-run, and out-throw, and " — he laughed up 
at me — " out-brag half the boys around here still 
— if I am such a wreck. Come on out and pass — 
just to show you." 

After showing me, he carried me off rowing to 
show me some more, and wheedled me into a state 
of resignation for the time being; but all the same 
that evening beheld the furtherance of a resolve with 
which I had been dallying off and on for some time 
now. 

Once I had said to him that I would keep a cer- 
tain discipline as a last resort in his case, and I felt 
that his present conduct nearly justified its use, for 
I knew by now what a new book meant, and, al- 
though I knew youth was the time to write your 
books, I was not prepared to sacrifice my one boy 
to even the most beautiful and enduring of books. 
I said to myself that at this rate I should soon be 
sorry he had so astonishingly turned out a genius 
at all, and I hardened my heart and waited my op- 
portunity. 

The first was less difficult than I had imagined, 
for Davie was assuredly trying that winter. Out- 
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wardly I kept my patience and good temper; but 
like Davie, himself, I drifted into a selfish state of 
mind. And I determined to use my own ethically 
defensible selfishness to quell Davie's selfishness 
which, except on purely aesthetic grounds, was not 
defensible at all. 

One peculiarly irritating development of his 
authorship forced itself on me when Laurens, with 
one boy gone to the dogs, and a second heading the 
same way, took to staring at me sympathetically — 
when Miles, with Bruce turned hopelessly into a 
steady drinker, only saved from demoralization by 
his hard head and good constitution, came over to 
proffer me brotherly consolation. They had paid 
no attention to David's drinking before — had 
thought little — too little — of it. Now — because 
he had written a book — In an expansive and ex- 
plosive moment I swore over these manifestations 
to Dave who went off into such an infectious fit of 
laughter that I found myself laughing, too, though 
I had not in the least meant to. 

" Fm not laughing because I feel like it," I assured 
him. 

" But think of their nerve," he murmured — and 
oflF we went again. 

You can't laugh with your boy one moment and 
berate him the next. All this ended in our going 
oflF together to the town across the river to see a 
poesy of a play. 
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Davie sat beside me in an apparently unbroken 
dream, with a face like the face of a little boy, de- 
lighting — yet wincing — over the wonder — and 
the outrage — of beholding his most winged imagin- 
ings tethered to a playhouse stage. 

After that perfect scene wherein the old gray 
heads and the curly heads alike droop on the table 
as the cottage and garden fade slowly to the ever 
more dimly echoing : " Good-by — good-by — good- 
by," of the two children, he turned to me, sensitively 
pale, as the lights sprang up. It was such a strange 
little look — such an involuntary question. It asked 
of me, of himself: 

'* How often do we call them back to life? " 

But perhaps I was regarding him with the same 
question in my eyes. I looked around. Were all 
these persons, touched and trembling on the verge of 
mystery, asking that question of themselves — of 
one another? Would it not be a night of many 
memories — a joyful night for the dead? 

I was thrilled by the surmise, as we went out 
silently. It stirred in me all the way over the light- 
starred dark water, and I took it with me into my 
whitely-peopled sleep. 

But for all such intervals of good will and dreams 
shared, Davie did not cease to be trying, and every 
time he went off and came home with haggard face 
and nerves on edge, my heart shrank back and piled 
up new defenses, and, at last, on the night of the 
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storm, came a fraying, a giving way of nerves 
secretly fretted too long, which made me say to my- 
self that I could go on so no longer. 

It was nearly dark of a mid-winter day, a day of 
snow and icy winds blowing in from a sea tragic 
with wrecks, that, driving along within a mile of 
home, I met Charlie Laurens. We were about to 
pass each other, being, indeed, all but mutually in- 
distinguishable in the swirl of the storm, when, 
stirred by some vague sense of recognition, I called 
out: 

That you, Charlie ? " 

Why — that you. Doctor?" said Charlie, rein- 
ing in. " Some night, isn't it, for our lovely South- 
land ! " 

" Do you happen to know," I asked, using no pre- 
tence with Dave's chief accomplice, " whether or not 
Dave is out in it?" 

"Isn't he home?" 

*' Haven't seen him for a week — when did you ? " 

"In Hampdon — this afternoon — told me he 
meant to go home — and I told him — sorry 
now — " 

What did you tell him?" 
That he'd catch it if he went home looking like 
that," said Charlie, anxiously and bluntly. 

" What the devil —" 

"Hold your horses, now," said Charlie, still 
bluntly. " He'd told me he would rather be shot 
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than go home drunk again, and he told me never 
to let him — if I knew he meant to — but later, I 
found out he had left town. I dare say he is at 
Bob's." 

" Bob's not home — hasn't been for days — Dave 
knew he would be away this week." 

" How do you know he's not at the Point ? " 

" Because I asked Black if he were not, ten 
minutes ago by telephone from Warren's store." 
Well," said Charlie, having it in for me, clearly, 

I wouldn't worry. There's a Providence for us 
fellows, you know ? . . . It's taken pretty good care 
of us so far." 

I've a hunch that it's getting tired of the job." 
Then," said Charlie, " Dave's probably come to 
grief somewhere, for he was pretty drunk, and Dem- 
mit was lame* And say, Doc ? " 

" Yes, what is it ? " I wished Charlie would ride 
on. 

" Nothing much — only I'm thankful my father's 
not so damned fastidious that he wouldn't rather 
have me at home drunk — particularly on a night 
like this — than not have me home at all." 

Charlie, not wholly sober himself, now vanished 
into the snow whirl, and I drove on, angry with 
myself, angry with Charlie, angry with Dave — and 
of a sudden strangely and terribly anxious about 
him, knowing him out in that devouring wind, that 
blurring, blotting snow, that smother of sea spray. 
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blown inland no one knew how far ... I went 
home and waited. 

At ten the wind, though that did not seem possible, 
increased. The outward comfort in which I sat be- 
came so intolerable to me that I put on a storm coat, 
meaning to make my way down the avenue to the 
big gate where I might at least make some pretence 
of looking — listening. It was raining now — 
blown sheets of rain. Everywhere the sound of 
running water under the wind's roar. I had only 
gone a few paces from the porch when through all 
this clamor I heard Demmit's whinny, muffled yet 
piercing and distressed, and knew at once that he 
had come home alone. 

It seemed a long period in time before I found 
myself fumbling with the latch, and felt Demmit 
nuzzling me out in the darkness. His bridle was 
hanging, and the saddle had turned so that one 
stirrup dragged the ground. He was lame and 
stumbled repeatedly as I led him in. 

Another long period in time ensued, during which 
I somehow got Demmit to the stables, and made 
ready with electric lantern and emergency case, to 
follow back on his track. This was simple as long 
as it kept the road ; but presently it wandered off into 
a pine thicket, obscure with underbrush, and I went 
through hell until it recovered the road, for every 
huddled heap beneath the trees turned at once, in my 
unhappy imagination, to David lying broken in the 
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snow . . . and at one — surely a human figure? 
When I straightened from making certain it was 
not, my heart was spilling its relief in senseless 
tears. 

The gate into the Lodge woods stood open, and 
from thence emerged the track I had followed, and 
I knew now that what I had been hoping was prob- 
ably true, and that David had come by the Lodge 
and gone in, and that Demmit, neglected too long, 
had simply walked off home in disgust. 

As I pushed through the tangled enclosure sur- 
rounding the house, the noise of the front door 
banging at regular intervals strengthened these re- 
assuring conjectures. I mounted the step or two, 
captured and shut the door on myself, and stood 
listening for some sign of life ; but the black hall was 
void and chill as a crevasse. I took a step forward 
and sprang the light across the dusty spaces of the 
living room. 

The object of my search lay flung face downward 
on the old couch before the hearth, on which, earlier 
in the evening, he had made some futile attempt to 
start a fire. He was wet as a drowned man out of 
an overturned boat, chilled through, practically un- 
conscious. I shook him, spoke to him with inten- 
tional roughness, without arousing him in the least. 

Going out to the shed room I brought in an arm- 
ful of driftwood over which I emptied the contents 
of the oil lamp which stood on the table. The strik- 
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ing of a match, and the room leaped redly into 
vision. With another armful of wood on the flame 
the warmth began to spread and deepen about the 
figure on the couch. 

David had not stirred, and, after a moment's re- 
flection, I went in Bob's room and found dry things 
for him, came back and someway got them on him, 
as if he had been a child gone too heavily to sleep 
in my arms at night, who must be gotten off to bed 
as best one could. When he resisted, bewilderedly, 
as happened several times, I heard myself speaking, 
as if to that child, 

" Here, Davie — it's just father — trying to make 
you comfortable." 

He always submitted quietly to such words, or 
perhaps to the tone of them. I scarcely knew what 
part of his semi-stupor was exposure and chill, and 
what part of it the drinking, and I did not much 
care — it was all the fault of the drinking when you 
came to that. I had only an immense and cold 
patience for Davie that night as I tended him faith- 
fully and even tenderly, and made him drink hot 
things, and chafed his numb wrists and coaxed him 
with careful gentleness. All the time I was infi- 
nitely more occupied with the thing David had done 
to me than with the things, which had not after all 
happened to David — unless indeed he got pneu- 
monia from lying chilled for so long. And when, 
toward morning, he slept naturally, his forehead 
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moist beneath the heavy wave of the hair, I 
ceased considering this as a likelihood, and merely 
sat waiting for him to waken. 

Sitting there, hands dropped between knees, over 
the beautiful, sad, driftwood fire, I felt simply worn 
out and come to the end of youth — to the very end 
of that lingering chapter. I was wholly in the grip 
of an abominable reaction. I meant never to be hurt 
so much again — never to feel so deeply again. I 
meant to be sensible, and kind, and patient, and 
middle-aged, and to go my way in peace — what- 
ever David's way might henceforth be. And, 
finally, I meant, at the first opportunity, to fully 
convince David of these intentions. 

About daylight I must have dozed, for when I 
started up the storm had gone down the coast, and 
the sun shone sickeningly bright on the ruins in its 
wake. I glanced at my watch, found that it had run 
down, and, taking up David's which I had placed on 
the table, felt his eyes upon me, and realized that 
he had probably been lying awake for some minutes, 
assembling impressions, and fitting them together. 

He asked in his usual voice : " Did Demmit go 
home?" 

And I replied in mine: "Why, yes. I found 
him at the gate — thought I'd best look you up." 

David looked down at the sleeve of Bob's old, red 
smoking jacket, and his face mirrored many reflec- 
tions. 
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"Feeling better?'' 

" Much — thank you. I'll get dressed — you 
must be wanting to get back." 

"Well — if you are up to it. Your own things 
are by a fire in the other room." 

I went to stand at the window. I knew what 
Davie wanted to say to me, but did not dare; he 
knew that I knew it and did not wish to hear it. 
In the face of this fateful knowledge it mattered 
little with what words we furthered the needful busi- 
ness of life. 

He came back in the room with his hair black 
from an icy dip, and I suspected that he did not feel 
any too well, after all. I made him wait by the fire 
until I heated coffee. 

"You mustn't get chilled again," I said; "I 
haven't time to have you ill on my hands, just now.'* 

I was giving him the cup as I spoke, and as he 
took it from me Davie lifted his eyes, wincing eyes 
that stammered out to mine a little of what he dared 
not speak. I dropped a kindly-meant hand on his 
arm. 

" I know," I said. "Of course I did have a bad 
time of it last night — before I found you here ; but 
it's all right now — if you don't get down with 
pneumonia. Drink this, and let us get home. 
We'll both feel a whole lot better for a hot bath 
and breakfast." 

I still had no other feeling for Davie except that 
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immense patience ; I had had no other the night be- 
fore for his plight, and I had apparently no other 
this morning for his pain and shame of soul. His 
arm gently withdrew from my touch. His eyes 
shrank and fell beneath the tolerance of my glance. 
He drank my execrable, but scalding coffee, and 
tramped home by me, looking straight in front of 
him, and speaking only when spoken to. 



CHAPTER XV 

DAVID EMPTIES A DESK DRAWER FOR ME 

My profession has, on occasion, its advantages; 
if you wear an air of abstraction for weeks at a 
stretch no one can aver that you have not some 
matter of life and death on your mind, rendering 
negligible your neglect of the small amenities of 
existence. 

Similarly, no doubt, David frequently found it 
convenient to be a writer ; since when a writer keeps 
much to himself, does not appear at dinner, takes 
long and lonely walks, and pounds on his typewriter 
through the presumably social evening hours, who 
shall say he does not consider that his duty to the 
art of letters demands the severe renunciation of 
agreeable intercourse with his kind? 

For some weeks now, we had both been so lavish 
in the exercise of these special privileges of our 
several vocations that I was frankly surprised when 
Dave stopped me in the hall one evening to ask if 
I meant to stay home. 

" I might,'* I said, " if I were offered induce- 
ments." 

I just thought,** said Davie, very good tem- 
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pered, and agreeable to look at in fine gray flannels 
and a tie which turned his eyes almost blue; " I just 
thought I'd stay down." 

" Sure. Only if I'm dull, you mustn't mind. 
It's been all work with me lately." 

" Yes," said Davie, his lip comers twitching as he 
turned into the library with me, " I can understand 
how that is. I don't think I have ever been quite so 
busy myself before." 

I don't say it wasn't pleasant, after the past 
dreariness, to have him acr6ss the rug from me look- 
ing interested in all the talk I had been keeping to 
myself for lack of my listener with whom I needed 
to use no reserve, and tossing me back his good non- 
sense in comment and reply. But all the time I kept 
wondering what he was up to — precisely. 

It was rather late as we were sitting somewhat 
silently over a dying fire, when glancing up, 
abruptly, I surprised my answer in his eyes — blue, 
considering eyes, instead of gray affectionate ones. 
David was examining into my intentions regarding 
him, not with his heart, but with that perfectly good 
and clear brain of his, and he had discovered that I 
meant to do something to him. 

" By the way," I said, not meaning at any rate to 
do it to him at the fag end of a trying day, " are you 
too busy to typewrite a paper for me ? The Review 
wants one to use by the first." 

" Not a bit," said Davie, continuing to bend on 
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me that contemplative, blue regard ; " take it up and 
do it to-night." 

" To-morrow will be soon enough." 

"Better to-night if they want to print by the 
first. But that's all right. I often stay up all night 
for no good reason at all — just mulling over some- 
thing that doesn't come as I think it should. Where 
is the paper ? " 

" Beneath the weight there — if you will take it." 

He went to get it, and I rose, too, saying I be- 
lieved I would go up. 

He opened the door, and as he stood aside for me 
to pass out our eyes met levelly. Dave's fell first, 
under pretext of glancing at the manuscript sheets 
which he held. 

'• I'll stay down a while longer," he said, *' and get 
a line on this." 

"All right; but I meant nothing so immediate. 
Then — good night." 

" Good night," said Davie, smiling at me. He 
put his hand on my shoulder for a moment, with- 
drew it without abruptness, and turned back to the 
fire. 

I mounted the steps, aware at last that he had been 
all evening deliberately seeking from me the look, 
the tone, the touch which should satisfy his heart. 
But I had not them to give him now, it seemed, 
any more than I had had them to give him that morn- 
ing at the Lodge. ... I felt sorry for Davie; but 
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for myself I was not sorry. I had been a littie 
afraid of this evening spent together. I was re- 
lieved to find my feeling toward him still dulled, and 
my disciplinary intention intact. 

It must have been an hour before I heard him 
come up — laggingly. 

When he brought me down the typewritten sheets 
next morning, beautifully accurate work, not to be 
had for so much a page, I sat turning them over in 
silence. 

"If anything is not just right," he said, " I'll take 
it back and do it over at once." 

I rather forced myself to meet his eyes: "Of 
course it's all right — much more all right than if 
I had done it myself." 

He did not reply, though he lingered looking down 
at the crowded desk, his eyes heavy with fatigue. 
As he stood so, my hand, searching out a volume, 
jostled the manuscript so that a portion of it slid to 
the rug. 

" Shall I put it in a drawer for you until you are 
ready to go over it ? " he asked. 

"Yes, do." 

Several were crammed. He tugged last at a large 
top one. 

That's locked," I said. 

Yes," said Davie, "I'd forgotten about it." 
He looked at me a trifle curiously ... he had never 
known what the locked drawer held. With that 
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involuntary glance of David's, an idea, the precipi- 
tation of my many brooding thoughts of the past 
months, came to me. 

I flung him a key from my vest pocket : " But 
you can clear it out for me." 

He opened the drawer, and knelt on the floor 
turning it out in the seat of a chair. 

" You might want to save something," he ex- 
plained. 

" I think not ; but you can look." 

As I spoke he realized the nature of the contents. 
He took a few seconds during which I watched him 
strip his heart of all that could benumb — of pride 
— of resentment — of manhood's young years. 
When he looked up, it was my big boy who looked 
up, visibly defenseless whatever the hurt. 

" Go on," I said. 

He lifted some little pictures of a little boy. 
Beautiful, high spirited, grave eyed, he smiled at the 
two who were so serious over his plaything. Life. 
In one, his young mother held him, dreamed over 
him. She had been dead, oh, many years. Had 
she been living I think he would presently have crept 
to her arms and cried. 

" Give that to me," I said, pressing his shoulder. 

He handed me the little picture, and took up 
others of an older lad, lovable and charming, with 
firmly closed lips, and perplexed brows, as if he too 
had begun to take his plaything, seriously. 
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One he held longer than the rest. I knew what 
he was thinking, as I was thinking : " She died 
that year/' Our eyes met. 

" Go on," I said. 

Rousing himself, he rapidly turned over the re- 
mainder — pictures of the boy grown older, class 
pictures, ball team pictures, boating pictures. I 
looked over his shoulder at them all. There were 
other things, medals treasured by him for a time, 
then cast aside, college magazines with his first and 
only verses, his letters to me, all the touching trivial 
things women are supposed to secrete for cherishing ; 
but which will be oftener found in a man's desk and 
heart. And, under all, so that it had lain on top 
in the drawer, a photograph of a drunken, boyish 
group taken in a drunken, boyish freak out of which 
his own face laughed fatuously up into mine. I felt 
him shrink. 

" Oh, put it all in the fire," I said, letting go his 
shoulder, and turning away. 

He obeyed me without a word. Then he care- 
fully placed the manuscript in the drawer, and slid 
the drawer back in the desk. But he did not go 
as I expected. Instead he stood there looking at 
me. 

I shook my head, without raising my eyes, 

" David," I said, " I've tried your way for a long 
time now. I've gone on being the same to you in 
spite of everything, and I can't see that it has made 
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any difference, or done you any good." I looked at 
him then : " I don't mean to be wholly a brute to 
you, Davie," I went on, at length, " but I've got to 
take you to heart less, else I should soon not have 
the courage to live and work — you can see that ? " 

David's whole face quivered. He turned, hastily, 
and went out, closing the door very quietly behind 
him. 

I sat there suddenly trembling too much to write. 
David's steps went away steadily. They sounded 
along the porch, and I saw him crossing the lawn 
toward the creek. Twice during that short progress 
he stopped and looked around him as if seeking 
escape from his inner pain. The last time he stood 
still so long and so hopelessly that I could scarcely 
keep myself from going after him, and taking it all 
back, and begging him to forgive me ; but he had to 
be made to think, he had acted badly, he had hurt 
me cruelly, he did deserve this and more. I 
wrenched my eyes away and went on writing, 
mechanically. 

Late that evening he came in the library and stood 
by the fire with hands outstretched to the blaze. 
I glanced at him from time to time. He looked as 
if he had walked until exhausted. He had the air 
of being completely subdued; but with all his look 
of submission he had a look of resolution, too, and 
I perceived he would neither beg off nor wheedle me 
into weakness. 
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Presently I pushed my chair back, and asked what 
he had been up to all day. 

"Oh — just tramping through the pines." He 
moved off to the door as he spoke. 

" Think Fll go up, too," I said, rising. " I've had 
a hard afternoon. I lost one of my patients." 

He glanced an inquiry. 

" Ralston' s little girl — a fever case. Fasten that 
window, will you ? " 

I went on up, leaving him to follow. 

I was still moving about my room half an hour 
later when I thought I heard him calling me. I 
crossed to his door: 

Did you want me? " I asked. 

If you please," said Dave presently. 

I went over to his side, and he sat up in bed, and 
put both arms around me, and drew me down and 
touched his lips to my cheek. He lay back down 
immediately with his face turned away and his arm 
up hiding it. 

I went out in silence. This was neither begging 

nor coaxing. In the speechless unhappiness to 

which I had reduced him he had merely resorted to 

I an old, childish method of telling me that whatever 

I did to him he loved me just the same. 






CHAPTER XVI 

APPLE ORCHARD 

For a time Dave cxMnpassed the difficult achieve- 
ment of suffering the change in me while remaining 
unchanged himself. Perhaps he did not believe I 
could keep it up. He never avoided me. He took 
my changed manner toward him much as he had 
meant to take a different sort of pain at my hands. 
This sort lasted longer, and sank deeper — that was 
all. 

He stopped work on his book, stopped indeed all 
writing or reading. Sometimes he did not even 
open his letters. A sickness of self consumed Davie 
that spring and drove him forth to things possessing 
less power to hurt his heart, things which carried 
him a little out of that unhappy self. 

He lived outdoors. Once I came on him plow- 
ing, while the boy Sandy lay back under his old 
straw hat and slept in the shade of a hedge. I rode 
up alongside. 

" You keep a pretty straight furrow," I said, after 
watching for a while. 

He glanced up without answering, and it struck 
me he looked more like his old boyish self. I said 
with approval : 

" This is rather sensible of you." 
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" Sandy agrees with you, I dare say. Howerer 
rd hardly call anything connected with this plow 
sensible." 

" What's wrong with it ? I've had it a long time." 

" Just that/' said Davie, stopping to look at me 
thoughtfully. Suddenly he smiled, "I wonder if 
you are in a good humor to-day? " 

"Uncommonly," I said, smiling back. "Want 
something out of me ? " 

" Do you mind if I help Mason modernize things 
a trifle?" 

" Not if you keep your hands off the house and 
grounds." 

" Wouldn't touch them for the world — I meant, 
principally, the machinery of production and dis- 
tribution. You'll admit that will stand moderniz- 
ing?" 

" Yes, it's been in my mind to do it. I'll be very 
glad if you can manage it without bothering me. 
Only you and Mason mustn't get it into your heads 
that I've a private treasure room hidden away any- 
where." 

" Oh," began Dave. He hesitated. " I meant," 
he began again — and then it came to me what he 
did mean. The idea of such a thing was so novel to 
me that I had to think it over a moment before I 
said: 

" No : that wouldn't be fair ; but I'll tell you what 
I will do — I'll let you do halt" 
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Davie looked disappointed because I would not let 
him do it all, and grateful because I had agreed to 
let him do half. He resumed the ancient handles of 
the ancient plow, while I rode on, amused and 
cheered by this unexpected, practical turn of affairs, 
touched, too, by his turning so instinctively to the 
old place for help and healing. 

After that I came on him helping to run line 
fences, helping to lay off trenches, absorbedly 
whistling while he painted barns or fences. He 
grew steadily browner, and the worn look left his 
face. He and Mason seemed to be having a very 
good time together. Intricate machinery began to 
appear in the sheds. An auto-truck went back and 
forth between the place and the wharf. Peyton's 
Point began to look like an Englishman's place, and 
I was complimented on all hands. 

Dave never now went off without trying very hard 
not to go. When he did go it was in such an agony 
of sick nerves that I could not have required of him 
a longer lonely resistance. But he wouldn't go any- 
where to be helped, I would not ask him again, and 
my grievance lived vitally. 

His second book came out during the summer. 
I told him how much I liked it and was in such a 
good humor over it and over his improved appear- 
ance, that I felt almost my old self to him for several 
days, and it was at this time that we agreed to have 
our usual trip together in the mountains. 
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Always, when we got into the Blue Ridge coun- 
try, which experienced wanderers call one of the 
most beautiful regions in the world, I felt with 
Narsie that life was not complete unless one had the 
mountains as well as the water. Nothing can make 
up for the life thrill of the sea air; but then nothing 
can make up for the spirit thrill of the mountain 
top. 

We crossed the James at the Glasgow Ferry, and 
hired a wagon at the landing. Here we laid in 
supplies and got a boy to drive us back and back 
and back through the uplands beside a great, deep 
flowing stream, whose tiny source one could step 
across thousands of feet up in the skyey woods of 
pine. The road lifted and wound and lifted and 
became a path, and, at this point, we unharnessed 
our horses, piled our stores on them, and climbed to 
a cabin several feet higher in altitude than the 
famous peaks in the distance. 

Here lived old Andrews with his dogs and guns, 
and here our boy driver took his father's team back 
to the landing and left us alone in the sun washed 
silences of the high mountains. For Andrews 
hardly counted. He might have been an Indian 
adept sitting cross-legged on a ledge of the Hima- 
layas, such was his disdain of useless speech and his 
immobility bred of long years spent in waiting for a 
trout to leap, or a deer to dart like a beam of light 
across some dark forest aisle. 
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He liked me well enough. His slow, old, wrin- 
kled smile broke for me ; but he was fond of Dave. 
There was a certain understanding between them 
from which I felt myself excluded. From Dave 
he accepted guns and fishing rods. I should never 
have dared offer him such things myself. 

This year Dave had lugged him up some newly 
discovered remedy for rheumatism, mention of 
which he had come across in one of my medical 
journals, and which he had been at great pains to 
get hold of. Andrews evidently thought little of it. 
He said : 

" There's naught like the rock oil we used to get 
before the War; but ye never see it now — still, 
thank ye kindly, Davie." 

Visibly disappointed, Dave brought out other 
gifts — his two books — a scarlet silk kerchief big 
enough for a tent flap. Oddly, to me, old Andrews 
was charmed with this simple vanity, and, there- 
after, every Saturday afternoon he thrust the ker- 
chief into his breast pocket, all four comers sticking 
out, when he tramped down to the landing for 
tobacco, and letters and a confab at the post office 
with his cronies. 

But we were fools to have come up in the moun- 
tains alone together. Dave came to know it, and I 
came to know it, and, finally, I think, even Andrews 
came to know it, for he grew dour to me and almost 
talkative to Dave. 
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They went off together on long tramps, leaving 
me to fish the creek, or to lie under a tree reading 
one of the new books I had conscientiously brought 
along. 

From one of these tramps they came in 
drenched, after hours in a pouring, chilling fall rain, 
and that night, toward morning, I watched Dave sit 
up very slowly and carefully and noiselessly, and 
take his head between his clenched fists. His 
knuckles showed white in the firelight, and every 
so often he drew a deep, cautious breath of pain. 

" Your head pretty bad ? '* I asked, at length. 

" Yes," he said, presently, " I didn't mean to 
disturb you.'* He lay back down. 

I went over to him : " Sit up here, and I'll rub 
some of the pain away. You've no idea how much 
that helps sometimes." 

He did not move. 

" Nonsense, Davie, you're not going to sulk with 
me, I hope." 

He sat up then, and I took his temples between 
my palms and rubbed, steadily, with long rhythmic 
movements. 

Better? " I asked, after ten minutes of it. 
Yes," said Dave. His rigid shoulders relaxed. 
His breath came more naturally. 

I left him a moment, gathered together my pil- 
lows and came back and piled them up behind him, 
and sat down by him on the side of his bunk. 
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" Lean back here and I'll put you off to sleep." 

" But I've all your pillows." 

" Shan't need 'em again ; it will soon be daylight. 
I want your head high. Lie back now." 

He obeyed without protest. I had silenced him, 
as I knew I would, by accusing him of sulking. I 
gave him ease ; but knew quite well that he preferred 
the pain and only endured me there. 

" You'll tire yourself out," he said, after a little. 

" I've a doctor's wrists — they don't tire easily." 

He pretended to be asleep much too soon. I 
smiled and rubbed on until the pretence turned to 
reality. As I had said to him, it was nearly morn- 
ing, so I just sat on there by him until Andrews came 
in to replenish the fire. I joined him, without, and 
we had breakfast together while Dave slept like the 
dead. 

With sunrise, the weather broke and the brilliant 
sunlight was spilling over and through the wet 
forest when Andrews and I strolled down for a look 
at the creek. Standing on a slant of limestone the 
old fellow shouted to me above the roaring of the 
water, 

" I've been reading in Davie's book." 

I looked at him — curious. 

" And it's queer to think," said old Andrews, 
coming closer and lowering his shout, " how a 
youngster I've watched grow up has put in print 
things I've been fifty years thinking out in this 
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lonesome place. Only I could never find the right 
words to say them in; but I've thought 'em, Lord, 
I've thought 'em," said old Andrews, staring down 
at the white water curling up among the black rocks. 
" And do ye note," he went on, presently, " what 
common words he uses — little common words — 
hardly ever the strange hard ones? " 

I said, moved to vanity, 

" Every one thinks them wonderful books for 
such a boy to have written, Andrews." 

But my opening up shut old Andrews back in his 
shell. He plodded off down the gleaming, dripping 
creek bank, and I returned to the cabin. 

" Get a good sleep ? " I asked of Davie, whom 
I found up. 

"You bullied me into a very good one, thank 
you." 

" What a baby you are, Dave," I said, laughing. 

He flushed, absurdly. 

" And how you hated for me to touch you." 

" I couldn't see why you wished to." 

" Oh, I may not be a fool about you any longer ; 
but I don't enjoy seeing you tortured." 

Davie, at the door now, did not look back to com- 
ment on this statement. 

That evening we climbed to the very top of Apple 
Orchard and sat, nearly happy, talking of many 
things, as if we looked down and beheld the earth 
spread out before us for a subject. 
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For the first time almost we really talked of 
Narsie. 

" She must be eighteen," I said. " Think of los- 
ing Narcissa out of our lives for five years. What 
have they made of her, I wonder, or rather how 
much of herself has she been able to keep? " 

He pulled out a picture of her — one I had never 
seen. 

" But these things are worthless," he said, disdain- 
fully. 

"Do you write to each other often?" I asked, 
carefully careless. 

" Oh, no. But I often send her books, or little 
things which put me in mind of her, and she sends 
kodak picfures — such as that one — and dear notes 
— here's her last about my book." 

We went on talking, wondering when Miles would 
bring her home, saying how strange it was that 
something had always prevented us from going out 
to see her, and that something had always prevented 
her from coming on to see us. We smiled, recall- 
ing her childish ways and speeches. 

" Remember how she used to take your books 
over to Norwood and let things happen to 
them?" 

I nodded, and said how she would enjoy sitting 
here with us now, and Dave answered, unexpectedly 
enough, with entire silence and a wistful look in his 
remotely gazing eyes. 
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I changed the subject, and, instead of wondering 
about Narsie, wondered why oak trees should look 
exactly like the gnarled apple trees of an ancient 
orchard. 

He fell in readily with my change of subject, re- 
marking that the two oak-tree apple orchards looked 
far more like old olive groves than they did like 
apple orchards. He led me about among them, 
made me climb boulders for more distant views, and 
ended by convincing himself more fully than ever 
that the trees were wrongly named. 

We stayed up on one of these boulders to watch 
the sun, a scarlet bubble falling far below us through 
the blue gulfs of space until it touched a mountain 
top and broke and vanished. A fog from the white, 
winding river floated up and filled the valleys and 
spread like water, islanding us from the horizon. A 
full moon rose above the fog and rippled a path 
straight toward us. 

" If I only had a boat now," murmured Dave, " I 
would row out to Los Angeles and bring Narsie 
back." 

He turned to me in the moonlight a face, tricksy 
as Puck's, glimmering with fancies, and dreams and 
laughter, yet outwardly grave. I looked at Davie 
with a stabbing pang at my heart. 

" Oh, father, father," said Davie, " mayn't I even 
make-believe when that is all I ever may do? " 
My dear boy, I never said a word." 
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" My dear father, you never need to say a word." 

I retreated from this word play at which he had 
a way of getting the better of me. I said : 

" Andrews will be sure we are lost. I hope you 
know the way down ? " 

He sprang up with that, and became sensible 
again : " With my eyes shut — come along." 

He plunged ahead down the mountain, ignoring 
the path by which we had circled and climbed, and 
in ten minutes we regained our camp and almost 
literally fell into Andrews' arms. I think he was 
starting out to look us up; though he pretended 
otherwise. 

" Supper's spoiled," he growled. 

" ril get another," said Dave, gaily. 
No more trout." Andrews spoke, shortly. 
It's against camping traditions not to have trout, 
I know," said Dave, still gaily, ** but I for one can 
get along perfectly well without trout." 

He brought out a box of dates and a loaf of rye 
bread, and declared that we would fancy ourselves 
wandering Arabs arrived at an oasis. Feeling un- 
comfortable and childish beneath old Andrews* eyes, 
we carried this frugal fare to a favorite limestone 
ledge by the creek, now turned white in the moon- 
light. 

" The creek really ought to be a spring," said 
Dave, " and I regret being unable to produce you a 
single date palm. You'll have to make the best of 
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those young walnuts. They are casting very good 
palm tree shadows on the rocks over there." 

He fell silent, suddenly, weary perhaps of make- 
believe. The spell of the mountain top was pass- 
ing. 

More constrained days went by, and he said to me 
one morning : 

" Do you mind if I go home, father? " 

We were down by the creek again, I fishing, he 
correcting proof Andrews had brought up Satur- 
day. 

** Business?" 

" Oh, no." He lay back on the slope and gazed 
up into a golden poplar dome. 

** Do you mind if I go too? " 

" Not at all." 

** Then we'll be off to-morrow ; but we'll have to 
put in a few days at Oak Grove." 

" I don't object to Oak Grove. It will be rather 
nice to get where there is some one you can talk to 
naturally — don't you think?" 

We looked at each other as he said this in a 
pleasant, conversational tone. 

" Well," I countered, " what am I supposed to 
answer ? " 

" Why, nothing," said Dave, quickly. " It was a 
foolish thing to say." 

I gave way to an impulse now becoming rare with 
me : " Come, Davie, say you'll go to Thorald's 
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again — or somewhere else, if you won't have him 
— and make another try at it ? — and we'll have a 
good time up here yet." 

Dave's arm went across his eyes. Beneath it his 
mouth showed sad and bitter. He did not answer 
me at all. 

" Oh, very well, then," I said, after a wait. 

At that his arm dropped, and he looked at me 
again, his eyes sad and bitter, too. 

" They can't do anything for me, father. You've 
never chosen to understand. Would you thrust me 
off if I had been bom with a crippled arm? " 

*' It's not the same. You've come to think of it 
so because it serves you as a good excuse." 

"You really think that?" 

We looked at each other again. I looked away, 
first. 

" I think," said Dave, " you say that because it 
serves you as a good excuse." 

" You could quit," I maintained, stubbornly, " if 
you would only think that you could. You're older 
now. You could stand now what you couldn't when 
you were just a boy." 

You don't know anything about it," said Dave. 

You don't know what I've promised myself, or 
what promises to myself I've broken, or what I 
stand before I do break them — father — father ! " 

He flung his arm across his eyes again, and lay, 
silent. 
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My head swam sickeningly. I seemed staring into 
a black pit where the one thing I loved lay in tor- 
ment, out of reach of any rescue. Then I was 
aware of the wild running water beyond the quiet 
pool where the line dipped. I closed my eyes, drop- 
ping my head in my elbow on my knee, and waiting 
for the dizziness to pass. I never knew how much 
time flowed by before I was roused by a touch on my 
shoulder. Dave was stooping over me. I lifted my 
head: 

" It's nothing — watching the water out there 
made me dizzy for a moment, I suppose — and then 
you — '' 

Dave was regarding me now with his usual 
pleasant young eyes. They questioned me a little. 
We're so confoundedly ill tempered." 
Oh/' said Dave, " I like that — I do like that." 
He went off, whistling. 

But it was the merest bravado — a brief reversion 
to boyishness. It lasted until the camp fire blazed. 
We lay around it under the pines. Dave fed it from 
a pile of pine boughs. They flamed up, each like a 
tiny Christmas tree come on New Year days. 

For a parting courtesy Andrews told us stories, 
Indian tales handed down in these hollows for two 
hundred years. Dave threw himself back, finally. 
His brown head touched my arm as I leaned on the 
pine needles. He glanced up, smiling at me with 
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deliberate cajolery, pure mischief in his eyes and on 
his lips. 

I couldn't help smiling back; but I said in an 
undertone : 

" Play fair, Davie. I never said you couldn't 
wheedle me." 

He sat up at once and turned from me to ask 
Andrews some question. 

Next day we went down the mountain and over 
the river to Jasper. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OAK FOREST AND LEXINGTON 

But it was nearly as lonely at Jasper's as it had 
been at Apple Orchard. My old aunt had become 
quite blind by now. Masie of the birthday party 
had departed, seeking the adventure of marriage, 
and no other granddaughter had felt called to that 
semi-conventual existence. There remained only 
Jasper, my contemporary, usually away on his 
rounds. Occasionally, I accompanied him, and we 
exchanged experiences and agreed that it was a 
dog's life; but had its compensations. 

Dave sat on the porch steps and talked to the old 
lady, or else they strolled about the grounds, or went 
for long drives, punctuated by calls on neighborhood 
people, and once I came on them when he was read- 
ing from one of his books to her; but she explained 
that she had asked him to do this. 

She treated him like a little boy who has success- 
fully declaimed a Friday afternoon speech. She 
had not the slightest idea of his value in the terms of 
literature; but was proud that he belonged in the 
family. Once, I listened to her telling him a long 
history of some before-the-war happening, which 
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she gave him leave to use in a story. He frequently 
had such presents, though I cannot recall his ever 
availing himself of them. 

Interrupting her, Jasper strode up the walk, call- 
ing out: 

"You fellows just got down in time — there's 
the biggest fire in years on Apple Orchard." 

From a steep hill back of the house we could 
watch the encircling mountains blaze out on all sides. 
Long lines of flame lay like giant entrenchments in 
vast zig-zags and angles. The ridges were dotted 
with thousands of fires — the camps of an army of 
destruction. For three nights we climbed this hill 
and watched, fascinated. It was the vantage point 
of the locality, and we had numerous companions 
and heard many historical fires disputed over. 

The third night was spectacular. There was a 
hollow back in Apple Orchard, one tremendous 
crater, from which, now and again, leapt tongues of 
flame licking up the dark to the zenith. Preceding 
every such outburst came a crash like cannonading 
— half a forest falling at once. Against the un- 
imaginably intense glow following the crash, the fire 
fighters on the hither ridges were silhouetted with 
minute and strange distinctness. Across a five-mile 
gulf I felt that I could all but distinguish the features 
of one man's face. His figure was outlined with 
absolute veracity. 

I dropped an involuntary hand to Dave's arm as 
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he stood on the slope below me, keeping it there as 
I gazed. 

" You can recognize that man, Dave ? " 

"Frank Beebe — isn't it?'' 

" Yes. Now that's wonderful ! " 

As I spoke I became conscious of the position of 
my hand. I removed it a second, too hastily. 

For the first time in his life Dave was really hate- 
ful to me. He said, quickly and bitterly : 

" Oh, I shouldn't have presumed on that, father." 

He moved away immediately, joining a group 
further down the hill. 

That night, however, he looked in my room to 
say: 

" I beg your pardon for being so rude — when you 
jerked your hand away — on the hill back there." 

" Jerked," I thought, injured and amazed. Aloud 
I only said : " Oh, we were both rather absurd. 
Won't you come in ? " 

"I'm afraid you were right about my getting 
ill tempered," added Dave. " Why, yes, I will come 
in long enough to tell you a good story I heard to- 
night." 

Jasper coming upstairs heard us riotous over it, 
and joined us, draggingly tired ; but ready to laugh 
too. Some Irish ancestry came out in Dave in this 
matter of story-telling. He could give almost any- 
thing an odd twist, an amusing turn. Jasper also 
had the gift. The two sat on the foot of my bed 
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swapping darky stories until my Aunt Margaret's 
incredulous voice from across the hall startled us 
to silence. 

" Boys, do you know that it has just struck two? " 

Dave called back, contritely, that it was all his 
fault, and as we ungenerously supported him in this 
assertion he stole to his room, guiltily. Jasper 
watched him from sight, amused. 

" I used to think you would ruin that boy. Ran, 
giving him his head the way you did." 

I smiled, in a tolerant fashion. 

" Someone told me he did get on pretty hard 
sprees,*' said Jasper, taking the conversational 
liberty of a near relative. 

Though not ending on an interrogative note, this 
was, nevertheless, a question. I answered it with 
another smile which Jasper was free to interpret as 
one contemptuous of family gossip. 

" Well, I'm glad," said Jasper, eying me sharply 
all the same. " He is so much too good for that 
sort of idiocy; but I shouldn't have been at all 
surprised, Randolph — and you'd have only had 
yourself to blame." 

He went off with that, and looking after him, I 
succumbed to a temptation. 

" Oh, Jasper ! " 

" Yes ? " His voice came, yawningly, from down 
the hall. 

"YougotothedevU!" 
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" After you, Ranny," Jasper called back, imper- 
turbably. His door banged. 

'' Boys! " 

With the dying away of my Aunt Margaret's 
sleepy and shocked reproof the house fell silent save 
for that secret riot of sound indulged in by all old 
houses during the morning hours — as if they groan 
and turn in their sleep, and dream dreadfully of the 
past. 

Next morning I glanced up from my mail to tell 
Dave: 

Armatage asks us to stop off in Lexington." 
Someway I feel more like getting home," he 
said. "You could stop." 

" But IVe an idea that it's you whom they really 
want" 

" You'll have to go, Dave," put in Jasper, '* if it's 
only to see what pretty young creatures the girls 
have grown into — or do you still consider girls 
beneath your notice?" 

" Love them all," said Davie, idly. It was his old 
answer, and showed at any rate an orderly mind. 

" Same infernal young prig," murmured Jasper. 

David glanced from Jasper's amused face to mine, 
also amused. He colored, faintly. 

" Did I make an ass of myself on some particular 
occasion, Jaspier? I don't seem to know what 
you're driving at." 

Jasper appeared to feel some compunction for 
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teasing Dave when he took it like that He said to 
me later: 

" Funny kid, that boy of yours used to be — 
funny kid he is now." And he added : " What's 
wrong with you two, Ranny ? " 

I almost jumped with the unexpectedness of this. 

" Nothing," I lied, angrily, " absolutely nothing ! 
What could be wrong? What made you think up 
any such preposterous thing? " 

I stopped short. It occurred to me that I pro- 
tested too much. 

Jasper regarded me, affectionately : " So it is 
none of my business if you are both unhappy? " 
I'm not," I said, shortly. 

Forgive me. Ran. Tm a meddlesome wretch 
with an ill regulated imagination, I suppose. Well, 
I've got to be off." 

He strolled down the walk toward his old relic 
of a buggy, and I strolled in an opposite direction. 
I did not flatter myself I had lied so as to be be- 
lieved by Jasper, and I was glad to escape his kind, 
pondering eyes by going on to Lexington the next 
day. 

Neither of us had been to Lexington for some 
years. We found it pleasant to walk the little hilly 
streets again, and watch the sun setting behind 
House Mountain, and the swallows flying home to 
the square old chimneys. For a week Dave was 
openly petted by every one, and I had an opportunity 
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to observe the effects of popularity in my own fam- 
ily. They did not seem to me very objectionable. 
Dave sometimes stole me a deprecating glance which 
I met with one of mockery ; but I really thought it 
impossible for him to have taken these pleasant 
honors more simply and lovably. 

The college boys mobbed him. The girls neg- 
lected the V. M. I. cadets to cluster about him on 
lawns and porch steps. He strolled the streets gar- 
landed by them, and he, plainly, as he had said to 
Jasper, loved them all. He won William's heart by 
his good stories, and only Clay regarded him with 
the eyes of criticism. He wouldn't address Clay's 
Literature Class for him, and I could see that Clay 
thought it airs of a sort when he said : " But think 
of the cheek of it, Clay," and turned to listen to 
Janet on Woman Suffrage. 

No gentlewomen, said Janet, could ever like to 
vote, though some of them might be so singularly 
constituted as to consider it their duty; but to her 
mind it was enough that every woman should be a 
queen in her own home. 

And oh, how soft and dusky pale and dark eyed 
and sweet Janet looked as she voiced this tradi- 
tional sentiment, glancing up at Dave who viewed 
her with unalloyed tenderness and delight. He 
would not have changed her one iota, and he did 
not combat her conclusions; but Hunter's phantom 
coming down through Lexington and shelling the 
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V. M. I. with ghostly cannon would not have 
startled Janet one-half so much as Davie's feeblest 
conviction on the subject in question. 

Sunday afternoon we were taken up in the garret 
to be shown the sword of some fifty-year slain 
Armatage. Clay opened up great diamond-shaped 
casements, and let in the autumn winds from all four 
quarters of the compass. We stood or sat by one 
of these windows, and looked down on the trees 
which bowered the house. It was a cool October 
afternoon, and the tree tops were oak tree tops, and 
were scarlet and crimson and dark red in the clear 
shining light. 

Janet and Grace perched each on an arm of a 
tattered easy chair, while Dave, a foot in the angle 
of the window frame, balanced the tarnished sword 
across his knee. The three young creatures looked 
at one another, or from the window, or at the sword 
with the ancient blood stains, and listened, dreamily, 
to their chattering elders. Emily lay back in a dis- 
carded rocker, while William, Clay and myself, 
settled ourselves on a linen chest and lighted up 
cigars. 

" Did I ever tell you about Mort Brownell, Ran- 
dolph ? " asked Emily. " David might make a story 
out of that, now." 

Dave's eyes turned on her, gravely and sweetly. 
What need to say to these dear people that the torch 
of imagination must be lighted unaware? 
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After the somewhat ghastly tale of Mort Brownell 
whose foolish crime of remaining neutral had left 
him without a friend on earth, we discussed the war 
a little. William had been a very young cadet at 
the time and had seen some service around Rich- 
mond. We were bandying the terms civilized and 
uncivilized warfare, when Clay spoke suddenly: 

" What's wrong, Dave ? " 

Dave colored. " Pray forgive me. Fd no idea 
I was staring." 

" It's only," I explained, amused, " that Dave here 
belongs to a recent order of ideas, or perhaps I 
should say a recently tolerated order of ideas, which 
considers the word civilized to have little in common 
with the word warfare." 

"Ah, yes," commented William, indulgently. 
He continued: 

" Now we, as I say, conducted a civilized war- 
fare, Randolph." 

When next we turned to bestow our attention 
on the youngsters, only vacant places met our eyes. 
Emily said they had gone for a walk, she supposed. 
Clay looked at me, thoughtfully. 

" You haven't done your duty by that boy, Ran- 
dolph," said Clay. " He was staring at father just 
now as I have seen that Socialist fellow down at the 
river stare at a Democratic speaker at a rally." 

" He hasn't a tradition that I can discover," said 
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William. " He is a dear fellow and we are proud 
as peacocks of him ; but he hasn't a tradition." 

" Oh, yes, he has," I said, firmly. " He has the 
tradition of not lying, the tradition of taking un- 
pleasant things pleasantly, the tradition of kind heart 
and cool head and courteous speech." 

You know what I mean," said William. 
If you mean he doesn't measure modem life by 
the standard of some Civil War ancestor, you're 
right — I don't myself." 

William laughed and patted my arm. I was but 
another older lad for his indulgence. But Clay 
looked dignified and contemplative, as if meditating 
a disquisition on States' Rights. It was not without 
relief that I heard the door bell heralding callers. 

Monday we were oflF for home, and as we passed 
Balcony Falls I said to Dave : 

"Do you know what life back there is like? 
It's like those scenes in a play where they stretch blue 
gauze between actors and audience." 

" You're ungrateful, father. I never imagined 
such kindness. I love them all — especially those 
adorable girls. But no wonder it seems unreal. 
It's all too beautiful to be quite real to mere visiting 
men from another century, I suppose." 

" I love them all too, Davie ; but I don't care to 
gaze through blue gauze, indefinitely, and I'll be 
glad to see the Roads again." 
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Oh, I will, too," said Davie, in heartfelt agree- 
ment " Someway, Tve been homesick this year 
ever since I left." 

I looked at him with eyes involuntarily troubled. 
His mountain sojourn had, it seemed to me, undone 
all the good effects of his agricultural activities. As . 
he gazed from the window in silence his face was un- 
lit and sad. . . . He glanced up. 

Davie did not want my pity. He became im- 
mediately the gayest and most charming of compan- 
ions. It was as if he had said to me : 

" Don't. I can't bear it." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WE GET ON EACH OTHER's NERVES AND DAVID GOES 

AWAY 

I think we both drew deep breaths of satisfaction 
at getting home again. Home is the kindliest place 
in which to be unhappy, and we were neither of us 
exactly happy. David plunged seriously into his 
writing once more after having dropped it for half 
a year, while I gathered together enough loose ends 
to keep me busy for weeks. 

But during my first reaction from work, and his 
first fit of idleness, we began to jar worse than ever. 
He went off and stayed longer than usual, and came 
home one evening, as I sat on the porch with some 
men who had dropped in. The marks he bore were 
plain to read, and the men read them. He glanced 
their way, nodded, glanced my way, cast down his 
eyes and passed in without speaking. I had no pride 
in the David who disappeared through the doorway. 

Left alone, at length, I went to the stables to give 

some order, and returning met him on his way up 

from a dip in the creek. With the water in his hair, 

and the swing to his step, he looked miraculously 

aoz 
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all right again. I thought, resentfully, that he 
looked altogether too much all right. He was even 
whistling, and he put out a hand as he caught up 
with me. With an exclamation of mere ill temper 
I withdrew my arm, avoiding his touch. 

" Why, father I " he exclaimed. He turned quite 
white. 

"Oh, I beg your pardon, Dave," I said, im- 
patiently. " Don't mind me. I'm just in a temper 
about something." 

But a phrase could not undo the mischief I had 
wrought. He came on to the house with me, sat 
down to dinner with me, broke bread with me; but 
ate none of it. 

"Trying a hunger strike?" I asked, two days 
later. 

He took me up good temperedly : " Oh, you'd 
let me starve." He forced himself to eat some bread 
and fruit. 

"You'll be getting down with a fever the first 
thing you know." I was troubled now, after a 
week of this. 

He gave me a perplexed look : " Really, father, 
I'm not hungry any more. I can't eat — I simply 
can't. It's not — " he hesitated, " not contrariness 
— I just can't." 

" Don't talk like a fool." 

" No," said Dave, getting to his feet. He stood 
for a moment, hands gripping his chair back, eyes 
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on me, a nervous smile twisting at his lips. 
" Father," he went on, stammering a little, " ' h-heed 
not his cries ' — that's for you." 

Before I recovered from the unexpectedness of 
this, he was moving to the door. 

*' Oh, I say! " I exclaimed and added, in a lower 
tone : " Come back here, Dave." 

He paused for just a moment. After the slight 
hesitation he went on out without looking around. 

" Damn it — go then," I muttered, angrily, heard 
my own words with a sense of shame and shock, 
and later in the day meeting him on the stairs put a 
detaining hand on his wrist. 

He made as if to pass, and my clasp tightened. I 
said: "Come, have it out." 

He shook his head, without meeting my eyes. 

" You're a fool, I tell you. Here — what are you 
up to?" 

Very deliberately Dave was using his strength 
against mine. But in a tussle of this sort we were 
evenly matched, as we had proved often enough in 
past play. 

" You can't do it, my son," I said, mockingly. 

His breath struggled in his throat like a sob. He 
stopped tussling and set to work to pry my fingers 
from his wrist. 

" No fair," I jeered. 

Dave, on the step below, still said nothing. His 
head was bent tensely. His young fingers fought 
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with mine in a frantic and silent haste. When I 
gave way, as I presently did, it was not because they 
were stronger fingers than mine — it was because 
they trembled so much. 

" Aren't you ashamed of your childishness ? " I 
said, in a different tone, as I stood aside to let him 
pass. He still did not answer me or look at me; 
but I did not ^gain make the mistake of getting 
angfry with him. I knew well enough which of the 
participants in this preposterous little scene had been 
the childish, and which, the merely unhappy. I re- 
membered he had not trusted himself to speak with 
me or to meet my eyes. 

I did not see him again until the following eve- 
ning, when he came in through the dining room win- 
dow as I sat alone at dinner. He carried a cap 
crushed in his hand, and looked boyish and slight 
in the old brown coat sweater I had given him on a 
birthday morning long ago and which he still hung 
on to, faded and shabby though it had become. The 
quiet of his long day in the woods clung about him. 
The peace he had won from it looked from his eyes 
as he glanced at me — a little timidly. 

At my matter of fact greeting he drew out his 
chair with an expression of relief. He was evi- 
dently trying to be good for he let Black bring him 
whatever there was, and made such an honest effort 
to be hungry that I kept my evening paper up be- 
tween us and pretended not to know what a failure 
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the effort was. But when we came to the coffee, 
I dropped the paper and met his eyes, frankly. 

At that he pushed his cup away, leaned his elbows 
on the table, and said : 

*' Father, Marsdon asks me to go abroad with him 
— to Germany — to do some sociological stuff for 
their magazine. He is to sift for essential facts, 
and — " He paused. 

** You're to furnish the fiction ? " 

** Marsdon calls it the human interest — well ? " 

"Why, I think it will do you no end of good, 
Dave. When do you go ? " 

"Next week — if I do." 

** So it's not settled ? " 

" I'm to wire him to-morrow — I waited to speak 
to you." 

" Have you plenty of money? " 

" Quantities. Shan't need any anyway — all ex- 
penses are paid by the magazine." 

" What about your book ? " 

"Oh, my book — I'm not getting on with my 
book — think I'll let it go and begin again." 

" I hope," I said, earnestly, " that you'll find your 
appetite." 

"Oh, I will." He looked at me reflectively: 
" How fearfully we've gotten on each other's nerves, 
father?" 

It was no use to say we had not, so I only asked : 
" Shall you be away long? " 
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"Three months, perhaps. After Germany, I 
thought of joining Ken Anderson in Paris and going 
with him on a trip into Southern France. Could 
you come over for that ? " 

I shook my head. 

" I dare say you are right. Better take a good 
rest from me, while you have the chance, and FU 
try to come home in a reasonable frame of mind." 

" Certainly you are not in one now, Davie. It's 
tmlike you to hold a thing against me in this way." 

" It wasn't what you did," said Dave, turning on 
me, "so much as that I keep thinking of all the 
times you must have kept yourself from doing it." 

I stared at him in astonishment and distress: 
" But my dearest fellow, that is sheer nonsense." 

He fathomed me with his dark, hurt eyes : " Is 
it, father?" 

" Yes, on my honor. You credit me with a self 
restraint I don't possess — at least where you are in 
question. I tell you it was the merest passing fit of 
temper. I was furious because Eppes and Rowe 
and Laurens happened to see you come in looking 
like that. And then to meet you half an hour later 
— looking like that!" 

He laughed, unsteadily : " I see — it's all plain 
enough now, of course. I have been a fool — 
only — " 

"Only what?" 

" Why didn't you just knock me down, father — 
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if you had to relieve your feelings? It's made me 
ill, thinking — what I've been thinking." 

*' What was that, Davie? " 

" Why, that what happened was the outbreak of a 
disgust you'd been keeping to yourself as long as you 
possibly could." 

" Sheer nonsense," I repeated. " Come on in the 
library and tell me your plans — or rather go ahead 
— I've a thing to see to first." 

I had never done the particular thing I had in 
mind for Davie, though he had done it often enough 
for me, still I had presently a tray set out with things 
which a really hungry boy might enjoy if he chanced 
on them unexpectedly at bedtime. This I, hastily 
and with an eye out for being caught at it, carried 
up and covered over on his desk. 

He came across next morning to say : 

" That was good of you, father." 

" Why I think so, too," I replied, laughing at him. 

"But how did you know I'd be starved last 
night?" 

"Weren't you?" 

" To death," admitted Davie, blushing. 

" What a kid you are, Davie. Sometimes I think 
it's a shame to get in earnest with you and abuse you 
as if you were grown up." 

I glanced at him as I spoke ; but looked away im- 
mediately, keeping my eyes on the sleeve link I was 
engaged in maneuvering into a refractory button- 
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hole. I felt an unexpected shaming hurt at having 
brought David to the pass where he was openly 
grateful for a word of affectionate raillery. 

He went away the following week. I heard from 
him pretty often, though not at any great length. 
His work went well and the magazine people were 
extremely pleased with it, I understood. In March 
he was in Paris with Kenneth, from whom I had 
one day a gift. It was a sketch — the slightest, 
most casual thing — barely a dozen strokes of black 
crayoti on a bit of roughish gray drawing board. 
But it was perfect — David himself, hands clasped 
about his knee, head back a little, looking off into 
some distance where dwelt the thing which made him 
happy. 

Ken's note said : " Dave comes in here, and sits 
like this for hours, while I'm working. I suppose 
it's a new idea, or an old sweetheart. . . . Which- 
ever it is, he tempts me, so. I've done a number of 
these without his suspecting, and it occurred to me 
to send you the one most himself." 

Ken had framed the picture quite neatly and deftly 
in a narrow black molding, ready for me to stand 
against my ever-increasing pile of unread magazines. 
The obvious advantage of a portrait is that it can- 
not possibly put you in a bad temper, and so you 
can love it as much as you like, without disquieting 
drawbacks. This portrait of David's was a partic- 
ularly lovable and comforting one. I liked coming 
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home and finding it there, and I wrote Ken a grate- 
ful acknowledgment. 

Then for several weeks I had but a line or so 
from Dave — a shaky line or so, outlining future 
plans; but ignoring present occupations. I im- 
agined this and that and was almost sure he was 
drinking again. I had not heard from him at all 
for a fortnight on the night I took my head in my 
arms on my pillow and had one of my helpless, 
hopeless hours of rebellion against the waste of^>^ 
drunkenness, root and branch; but very especially 
root. 

For what tree with blighting branches lifting in 
the clean sun could there be, were there no root for 
that tree to arise from? And what use to lop a 
branch here and there while the root is tended with 
such care? 

I could not name a home unshadowed by that 
wide-spreading tree. I could not think of a single 
life unshadowed by it in the past or the present or 
the future likelihood, — not the happiest girl, not any 
child just bom, and no young man. Its fallen leaves 
lay deep among graves, and twisted withering in 
fresh bridal garlands, and strewed the roadways of 
the world — and ever the new green leaves on the 
tree above. The feeling in my heart was far more 
intense and bitter than any spoken curse could have 
been, as I waked there long in the dark and the late 
night. 
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It began to rain — one of those pouring rains that 
beat down on your consciousness as if it were a 
grave, and stir to life the buried years within. They 
passed through my heart in dizzying shocks of mem- 
ory. And what had the greater part of them meant 
to me but David — David left motherless with only 
my arms to come to? 

And I had left him unguarded, and I had been a 
blind fool and failed him, and I had been a cruel fool 
and wounded him ; but I had not meant to leave him 
unguarded, and I had not meant to be a fool, and I 
had not meant to fail him, and if I had wounded 
him it had been in self-defence. What could I do 
now — how could I know what to do ? Was it only 
because he was so extraordinarily good and sound 
and sweet at core that he still clung to me, and loved 
me and met my eyes with a straight look — because 
of himself, and in spite of me ? 

I sat up in bed and looked at the window oblongs 
growing pale. A wind from the water blew in and 
flung wet sprays of ivy over the sills. I put my 
forehead down on my knees. 

" I've been at this all night," I muttered, in a 
blank wonder and despair, " all night." 

Then David, as I had last seen him in the morn- 
ing light across the steamer rail, looked at me, a 
smile just touching his lips and eyes. But as I 
looked back and took comfort, the long shadow of 
the tree fell across the water, and across the morning 
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sunlight and across David's smiling lips and eyes, 
and from deep within that shadow the ruin of his 
youth, and the abasement of his beauty and the dis- 
honor of his genius showed me their terrible faces, 
and the dreadful deaths of these stood behind them, 
beckoning, and I knew how men went mad. 



CHAPTER XIX 

I HAVE A CLEARING-UP TALK WITH DAVH) 

The morning after this night of panic fear, my 
letter came. 

David did not refer to his long silence; but the 
letter itself seemed to me at once a confession and 
a peace offering. It was a long, gay, charming 
letter, filled with the pleasantest sort of gossip con- 
cerning friends who were being kind to him. Then, 
too, he had met Michl, now settled in Paris, very 
busy and famous. He had apparently taken time 
to know David, time to tell David what a prime 
favorite of his I had been in the old German Univer- 
sity days — though this was news to me, and was, 
I concluded, a mere courteous afterthought for 
David's pleasure. To hear of him carried me back 
to the long lecture room. . . . The grave foliage 
of the linden trees shadowed the tall window near 
me. I could see Michl's Viking face, hear his rich 
laughing guttural, reconstruct that splendid, trustful 
gesture which left so much of his meaning to our 
imagination. " I will not," he said to us once, " in- 
sult your intuition by assuming the necessity of an 
explanation." 

Part of this letter, which David wrote me in that 
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beautiful, clear script, which he somehow kept clear 
and beautiful despite disuse and typewriters, was 
made up of sketches. He had gone for a ramble 
through the haunts of my favorite writer of the old 
French times, and this portion of the letter, with its 
tiny, casual drawings, and its illuminating quota- 
tions from the now-a-days little read volumes of my 
naive essayist, revealed such an intimate apprecia- 
tion of my appreciations in the realm of French 
letters that I felt, on reading it, the stimulating glow 
and rush of thought which is the flowering of book- 
ish congeniality. As I folded up the pleasantly 
textured, pale colored pages, I wanted him there to 
talk to. I was full of ideas. 

He went with Kenneth Anderson on the sketching 
trip into Southwestern France, and from there I had 
another letter beginning gaily with mountain tops 
and flying clouds and Stevenson. But the end of 
this letter was not one with its beginning. Written 
later, during a changed mood of earth and sky, it 
was clouded by the grayness of the rain blown 
against the windows of the mountain inn where the 
friends were held stormbound. 

David leaned on the worn stone sill of his deep 
casement, and spread his sheets for writing, and the 
rain wakened memories in him as it ever wakes 
them when one is not happy. Only these memories 
were of things near and dear to his heart, and sad 
because of contrast and not in themselves. He 
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reached out to me for a moment of the old intimacy, 
saying in effect : " Come back to the days when you 
were wholly kind, and let me tell you a few of the 
things I was too inarticulate to say to you then." 
They were very dear things he found to say, and 
one — a belated little confession — stung the tears 
into my eyes, and had he come back then . . . 

There was another break in the letter. After it 
came a few lines written slowly, clearly, with a sad 
deliberateness. 

" Father, I have been sitting here for a long time, 
thinking of how I could always be sure of you, and 
proud of you, in all things, and of how little life 
would be worth to me if this were not true, and I 
have been thinking of how often you can be neither 
sure nor proud of me. Never dream that I feel my 
loving you with all my heart can ever make up to 
you for this lack. I feel it so little that I am 
ashamed to say to you that I do love you. ... I 
have just lifted my head to write you this. I did not 
mean to send you a selfish letter when I began — it 
is one more thing for you to bear with from me." 

I, too, sat for a long time thinking. David's 
letter lay open before me and I leaned my head on 
my hand, gazing on the pages which had lain be- 
neath his unhappy eyes. With all its sadness the 
letter made me happy — with all its humility, it 
made me proud — with all its pride in me, it shamed 
me. 
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It was June before he returned, stopping in New 
York long enough to induce Marsdon to accompany 
him home. We met, therefore, with Marsdon ob- 
serving us with the kindliest curiosity, and, as I 
turned to greet David's friend, I did so with a 
realization of the fact that David had, during some 
dark hour of his absence, left boyhood definitely 
behind, even as I had one night bade farewell to my 
lingering youth. He bore himself with a new poise. 
It was the difference between the boy and the man 
which I noted — heavily. 

I was glad that he had brought Marsdon home 
with him. It gave me time to become accustomed to 
this difference, and, since it made so greatly for his 
peace of mind, and for my own peace of mind, to be 
content in it. 

Marsdon was a man of my age, a lean- faced, 
gentle creature, quick of thought, considerate of 
speech. At first, we did not hit it off exactly. 
David's eyes became amused over us. He went up 
to town for a night for no other reason which I 
ever discovered except to leave me Marsdon's sole 
host, and, in consequence, on my best behavior. 

It only took the half of his short absence for me 
to convince Marsdon that I was an even needlessly 
appreciative father, instead of the dull, Philistine 
person he had been keeping in mind as my alterna- 
tive, and all of one dreamy, empty afternoon he sat 
by me on a bench in the dancing pavilion at Long 
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Point and gave me treasures for storing up. He 
told me what they thought of David in his big town, 
what they thought of David abroad, of translations 
in course of preparation, of English praises of his 
work, of new friends everywhere. He wound up 
by saying: 

" But, after all, it's what he is that's so worth 
while to us who know him, rather than what he 
writes." He added, smiling : " Still — the writ- 
ing is just himself." 

I sat, listening to Marsdon, leaning my folded 
arms on the railing, gazing down into the summer 
sea, watching the endless succession of sea flowers 
blossoming in the sun beneath my eyes, vanishing in 
the shadowy hollow of some wave beyond my field 
of vision. Life seemed to me, just then, very beau- 
tiful, and poignant, and wonderful — yet very 
casual — very fragile — and its triumphs scarcely 
more than the tranquil unfolding of the sea flower's 
transparent purple splendor on the sliding edge of a 
wave. Yet with such shining moments of beauty 
Memory strove against annihilation. ... I realized 
that Marsdon had ceased speaking, and glanced 
around to meet his musing eyes fixed on me. 

" You need not tell him how I've put in the time," 
he said. 

Later that evening we went up to the porch roof, 
and I looked in David's room for a comfortable 
chair to put Marsdon in. As I glanced about the 
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place, vexed at not finding one, Marsdon followed 
me in. 

" Get you a chair out of my room," I said. 

"Doesn't pamper himself, does he?" said Mars- 
don. He fingered David's old typewriter and asked, 
smiling: "Why don't you buy him a real one?" 

I too ran my fingers over the worn keys upon 
which music had been played. 

"I've thought of it sometimes — still I don't 
know that he would use it — if I did." 

" He thinks anything good enough for himself," 
said Marsdon, " and he thinks nothing quite good 
enough for other people." 

His face grew a little sad as he said this musingly. 

I wondered did Marsdon know. 

It was the week after Marsdon's departure that 
Eppes halted me in the road by the Stone Church to 
say: 

" So — Dave's trip abroad overcame some of his 
little prejudices." 

" I don't know what you mean." 

Eppes laughed, uproariously. He was one of my 
best friends ; but at that moment I detested him thor- 
oughly. 

"Just passed him with — " He mentioned a 
name and I said contemptuously: 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " 

" It was his new rig all right, and it certainly 
looked like Dave — though I'd only a side glimpse 
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as they turned off into a cross road — but one 
couldn't mistake his companion." 

" My dear Eppes, I don't believe you ; but if it's 
true it's none of my business — or yours." 

I rode on, and I rode on, unhappily. Eppes un- 
mistakably believed what he had told me, and I could 
not make it none of my business. It was in the clear 
golden-light immediately succeeding the sunset of a 
perfect day that I went upstairs, heavy-hearted, with 
the mocking echo of Eppes' laughter in my brain. 
The quiet and leafiness revealed by the open hall 
door drew me, and I stepped to the roof. 

David glanced up from where he lay in a steamer 
chair, a knee drawn up to prop a writing pad. He 
was engulfed in manuscript. He had certainly not 
been out at all that afternoon. 

He reached out a hand, tumbled some books from 
another steamer chair and pushed it my way. 

" Who borrowed your new trap, Dave ? " I asked 
abruptly. 

He looked surprised. " Why Dair came over for 
it — about three." 

" Better find out whom he means to take driving 
next time." 

" Why ? " He reflected a moment and seemed to 
know why. 

" Well," he began again, " there won't be any 
next time — if Dair is to be packed off out West this 
week." 
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" And high time he should be — if he can't keep 
out of mischief." 

David, making thoughtful marks with his foun- 
tain pen, now looked up, and asked : 

"Who saw them?" 

" Eppes." 

" And he came telling youf" said David, survey- 
ing me, coolly. " So that is why you were so 
pleased to find me here." 

I felt myself color. David dropped his pad, 
clasped his hands behind his head, and gave me his 
undivided attention. 

"But, father, you used to know me pretty 
well." 

"I've known you very little for half a year — 
and young men change." 

Better have a look at me then," said David, 

and get acquainted again," and he added, smiling, 

Aspasia herself couldn't get me away from my 
writing, father — and you need never trouble your 
head about — Jenny." 

There was something extremely reassuring in the 
clear gray of the affectionate eyes he fixed mine 
with. 

" I am very glad to be able to beg your pardon," 
I said, " and don't get vexed with me. I couldn't 
really believe it you." 

" Oh, yes, you could, or you wouldn't have lighted 
up as you did on finding out that it wasn't ; but I'm 
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not vexed. It's nice to have you mind what I do — 
only—" 

"Yes?'' 

" Do you know what my room in there is like? " 

" Not really — except that you didn't have a chair 
in it I could offer Marsdon/' I answered, failing to 
see what David's room had to do with it ; but going 
to his open window and glancing within. 

" It looks very clean," I said, after a careful 
scrutiny ; " but a trifle empty. It looks like a room 
reduced to essentials." 

"Well," said David, coloring engagingly, "my 
life's about like my room there, father. With the 
one exception of which you know it contains only 
essentials — my home — my work — my friends. 
You mustn't ever think that because I'm one sort of 
fool I shall presently be all the other sorts." 

" I won't again," I promised, placatingly. 

He smiled as he leaned over, gathering together 
his written sheets, and I rather wondered what he 
had been making up his mind to while abroad. 
During the interview just passed I appeared to have 
occupied the position of a friend whose affection 
gives him a qualified right to meddle. It was the 
logical development of a situation I had spent a year 
and more creating. Now, illogically enough, I ob- 
jected to it. 

He sorted his papers in silence, and I watched him 
in silence until he looked up again. 
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"There's a thing I want to ask you; but you 
mustn't misunderstand — it's to dear things up that 
I ask it." 

"I won't misunderstand, Davie." 

"I got in rather a state before I went away, 
father ; but I've come home in a good temper and a 
reasonable frame of mind. Only I want something 
definite from you." 

I waited. 

" Exactly what has happened to the feeling you 
used to have for me, father ? " 

" Why, Dave," I said, thinking it out with des- 
perate carefulness as I spoke, " it's been hurt, I sup- 
pose, and bruised and tired out, until it's been dead- 
ened — that's as near as I can come to what has 
happened — you would have it," I defended myself 
to that look in his eyes. 

He did not speak, and I went on : 

*' But whatever has happened it doesn't keep me 
from being fond of you and proud of you, and it 
doesn't at all keep me from liking you far better 
than anyone else I know. It only keeps me from 
being unbearably miserable about you — from lying 
awake nights listening for you — from being quite 
torn to pieces with unhappiness because of the cruel 
things sure to happen to you if you live long enough. 
And it keeps away from me the deadly fear that you 
may not live that long. I've stopped loving you so 
sensitively. I love you as any sane father loves the 
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son of whom he may be proud ; but I don't love you 
as much as any mother loves the most worthless of 
her children." 

Still David did not speak. 

" Of course/' I said, after a prolonged silence, " I 
quite realize that it's a reactionary state of mind 
I've gotten into — one which something may very 
well jolt me out of some day — but it's a protective 
state of mind, and I exist in it tolerably enough." 

He spoke, at last : 

*' Do you — always — exist in it ? " 

" No, I don't — that time when you didn't write 
for instance. But I do usually, and I try to, 
always." 

He looked back to his manuscript. 

''I ought to be glad that you can take me so, 
father, and I'll try to be — and contented. I mean 
it, you know." 

•* Well," I pointed out, " you are at liberty to take 
me that way, too, Davie." 

He lifted his head, abruptly: "No," he said, 
" you've still got me where you want me, father — 
where you've always had me. Besides," he added, 
with a touch of his old boyish bravado, " if I did 
take you that way you might not be able to take me 
quite so sensibly," he leaned forward. " And about 
that time when I didn't write — it wasn't as you 
thought — exactly." 

He flushed — wrists — throat — temples. Sud- 
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denly I knew, and was amazed at my stupidity in 
not having known earlier. 

" Why you were at Dorval's, of course." 

The flush ended. Recollection sickened in his 
eyes. 

" It all went for nothing — I couldn't write you 
— rd — counted on Dorval so." His eyes sought 
mine, poor eyes which cried : " I'm no good, father. 
They all give me up." 

" Oh, well," I said, hastily, " after all, no matter 
how often he might have worn the craving out and 
have worn you out, it might not have been killed — 
might have come again." I turned on him unex- 
pectedly with : " Was that what you overheard 
Thorald saying ? " 

Davie nodded. "And then he talked to me 
quite differently." 

I offered an excuse for Thorald. " But how was 
he to know you had eavesdropped ? " 

" I hadn't. I couldn't help his talking behind my 
screen to an interne." 

" Thorald's not infallible. What did your French 
doctor say?" 

"Why, father," said David, eagerly, "it's the 
strangest thing; but he seemed quite sure I'd quit 
some day. Not that he would tell me so. I over- 
heard that, too," confessed David. " He was talk- 
ing to Ken on a little balcony outside my window. • 
He said : * No one can do this for him — it must 
come from within.' " 
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" Thorald said the samewiing to me," I said, re- 
membering back. " It was his last word to me — 
that you'd do for yourself some day what no one 
could do for you." 

He sat looking at me in questioning silence. 

" Why, Dave," I said, with it all clear in my mind 
at last, "don't you see they've come to the same 
conclusion — Thorald and Dorval — that your quit- 
ting won't be a matter of fighting, of endurance, of 
wearing out your craving — that it will be a matter 
of moral shock — when — why — how — who shall 
say? But it's much to know they agree it will 



come." 
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Why couldn't they tell me that ? " 
Oh, doctors' reasons, Davie — foolish ones, for 
the most part, to my mind." 

His face, pale in the gathering dusk, averted it- 
self. 

" So I've never really wanted to quit, father ? 
It amounts to that ? " 

" You've never wanted to quit terribly enough. 
I suppose it does amount to that." 

"And what if I'm too weak, too shallow, too 
worthless, ever to want to quit — terribly enough? " 

I studied David's face, now cupped in his palm, 
and set toward the pool of violet sky visible through 
the trees at the end of the roof. 

Dear fellow," I said, " I don't believe it." 
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CHAPTER XX 

I GO IN SEARCH OF A CHAIR 

Some weeks later I ran up to town for an express 
purpose. It took me to a vast, orderly place filled 
with vanishing rows of tables and chairs. Far off 
up one of the vistas a suave, youngish gentleman 
journeyed toward me without haste. We seemed 
alone in a desert of tables and chairs. A few yards 
away he paused, rubbing one hand gently across the 
other and fixing me with an inquiring eye. 

" I want a chair," I said, " something very good 
and comfortable." 

He glanced aroimd vaguely. His eye warmed as 
it lit on a chair covered with Spanish leather. 

" That," he cried, " is a bargain at fifty dollars." 

I shook my head : " It doesn't cost too much ; 
but I am certain it weighs too much." 

He pushed it. It moved lightly as a dancing 
master. 

I explained : " I mean it looks too heavy. It's 
not that sort of room at all." 

"A lady's sitting room, perhaps?" He turned 

to an affair clad in rose-colored brocade. 

No," I said, repressing for the moment the in- 
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cHnation to confide, " a quite different room. This 
chair will not serve at all. I want something plain, 
rather dark, very good and comfortable." 

He led me further back to show me Morris chairs 
and Mission chairs. Again I shook my head. He 
invited me into an elevator, and we shot aloft to a 
special sort of place. 

" These are more expensive, of course. These 
are hand-wrought — Craftsman goods." 

" They don't look so well as the others." 

I was using the frankness of the customer pre- 
pared to throw away money if he can discover his 
desire. 

The gentleman looked explanatory, seriously so. 

" One pays," he confided, " for the expression of 
the artist's individuality." 

I was examining a tea table near me. 

"This table wobbles on its legs," I said. "Do 
you suppose, now, the artist — " 

He interrupted me in a hurried tone: "Then 
you see nothing here?" 

I saw nothing. His eye roved, fixed itself on the 
enchanting river view apparent through the plate 
glass expanse at the end of the room. Presently 
he said, as if receiving inspiration : 

" I will send for Danell." 

After a delay this person appeared — a most de- 
lightful person, with thick gray hair and an intelli- 
gent, handsome, reassuring face. 
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We recounted my difficulties. 

" If," said Mr. Danell, offering me an extremely 
good cigar and inviting me to be seated in a Crafts- 
man chair, "you would explain exactly what you 
do want — what sort of person you want it for — 
what sort of room it is to go in — the meaning of 
the chair, in short, I am. certain we can find it for 
you, Mr. " 

" Peyton," I said. " Doctor." 

I glanced at the unimaginative, suave gentleman. 
Mr. Danell glanced at him, also. He vanished, 
coughing softly. 

My companion lit himself a cigar, took a gin- 
gerly seat on the tea table, and waited for me to un- 
veil my purpose. 

" I want something," I began again, " something 
very good and comfortable, for a man's room — a 
young man's room." 

"I've a boy myself," said Mr. Danell, "and 
precious particular the rascal is, too." 

" This youngster isn't," I said, finding myself, as 
I knew I would, saying intimate things to this 
strange man merely because he was helping me buy 
an intimate thing. " He doesn't care for things at 
all. He hasn't a comfortable chair in his room. 
When he wants to be luxurious he drags in a steamer 
chair from the porch roof. And it occurred to me 
to save him that trouble." 

" Look here," asked Mr. Danell, with an air of 
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putting two and two together, " are you David Pey- 
ton's father?" 

" Of course I am. Know him? '* 

" Only his books — they are beautiful books." 
He was examining me with a quite new interest. 

" I suppose you have one of those big old houses 
on the Roads — the sort he gives his people to live 
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" Exactly." 

" Now this room — his study ? " 

''Oh, he has nothing so arranged as a study. 
His bedroom — he writes there. The bed is off in 
an alcove with a hinged window all to itself, so it's 
really not in the way. Then there are a lot of 
shelves for books, some old lyre-backed chairs, and 
his desk and typewriting table." 

Danell nodded: "And the color of the hang- 
ings, the paint, the walls, the rugs ? " 

" The woodwork is ivory white — there's a lot of 
it — old panelling, you know? The book shelves 
match that. I think the walls are plain French gray. 
The floor is waxed. There are some faded rugs — 
no color in particular. It's a man's house. There 
is no one to see to replacing things for us." 

He looked interested : " An Oriental rug would 
be delightful in such a room." 

" I don't dare. He might want to throw it out 
of the window, and of course he couldn't. He 
might like his old rugs best — one can't tell about 
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these writing men. No — I'll keep to the chair for 
the present." 

Danell still investigated: "And the hangings, 
you say ? " 

" I didn't say — there aren't any. They are the 
long French windows with inside shutters." 

" Yes, my own house has them ; but my girls cover 
them up with silk and lace. Any pictures ? " 

" Why, I don't think so — except temporary ones 
on bookcase tops. The mantelshelf has one of those 
long mirrors in three sections set in banks of old 
brass. You know the sort of mirrofs I mean — 
they have ghosts in them." 

He nodded appreciation of this. "And I dare 
say the river view is fine? " 

" Oh, quite wonderful through his big end win- 
dow — like a great picture enclosed in vines — 
they're everywhere." 

" An alcove window ? " 

"Well, the chimney juts out there — not an 
alcove, precisely." 

"I've got what you want," said Danell, rising; 
"but it's an old thing. It will have to be done 
over." 

The elfevator carried us to a vast attic, apparently 
crowded with rubbish. We sauntered among this 
rubbish, carefully; but, it seemed to me, aimlessly. 

" Ah, here we are," exclaimed Mr. Danell, pulling 
a square of dust cloth from a framework of some 
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sort. This framework he extricated, and carried 
over to the glass expanse which constituted that end 
of the building. 

" Some French people stored this here with a lot 
of other things in my grandfather's time," he said. 
" The storage hasn't been paid for two generations. 
Look at it. It is an arm chair of the best Empire 
design, graceful, beautiful, spacious, and above all, 
unique. You can see it has been especially designed 
for some very particular sort of person. I always 
meant to have it done over for myself ; but kept de- 
laying until — " he smiled at me, " you came along." 

There was indeed an exceedingly odd and attrac- 
tive air about the framework of the old chair. It 
appeared to be constructed of a gray wood, if there 
is such a wood, and it had a satin smooth, close 
grained lustre of finish. It looked, in fact, like a 
chair frame of old silver. Drawn along its curves, 
very delicately and precisely, were sweeping, black 
hair lines scrolling off into arabesques of a provoca- 
tive intricacy. But what quite decided me was the 
incredible appropriateness of the medallion work 
crowning the back of the frame, toward which all 
the decorative lines tended, and finally enclosed. 

This was a small but wonderfully painted head of 
Pallas Athene — Pallas Athene with the vision of 
the future in her eyes — Pallas Athene with her hel- 
met, and her Greek draperies and the black wings 
of her owl outlined on the backgroimd of little gray 
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olive leaves set on yet another background — a disk 
of dead black. 

" I'll have it," I said, " provided you really do not 
wish it for yourself ? " 

" I might never do anything with it Now for 
the covering." 

He gave an order to a young man who appeared 
out of an office, hitherto unsuspected, and when we 
gained the floor below the Empire chair awaited us. 
Standing by it was a new young man, square of jaw 
and shoulder, with close-clipped blonde hair. But 
his eyes held dreams. 

" Berke here will know what the covering should 
be," said Danell. 

" I had thought of green," I got in first, " some- 
thing to go with all that green outside the windows." 

" Doesn't sound bad, Berke," said Danell. " The 
room is in French gray with old white panelling." 
He added : 

" My son, Berkeley, Doctor Peyton." 

The young man acknowledged me with a bright- 
ening eye. 

" Oh, I say," he asked, " is this chair for Dave? " 

" Know him? " I asked for the second time. 

" My class. I should say now some dull shade 
of blue, eh, father? I am sure the blue is best — 
goes best with the framework." 

" But I had rather fancied the green." I tried 
to speak firmly. 
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Young Danell regarded me attentively, apparently 
to discover if I were open to enlightenment along 
artistic lines. He concluded to trouble with me and 
explained : 

" I've made a study of all this. I assure you 
nothing is so hard to match as that near-by green 
outside one's window. Better get the color note of 
something further off — sky — water." 

He paused a moment, looking at me, interroga- 
tively. 

I see," I said. 

The blue I'm thinking of — come over here, 
please — will be perfect. Dave will love it. All 
young men love blue — don't you. Doctor ? " His 
eyes twinkled. 

" After that, certainly." 

I followed him across to where a sedate young 
woman unrolled lengths from costly bales — lengths 
seemingly composed of flower petals, butterfly wings 
and the silken ripple of sleepy waves in the mid-day 
sun. 

"Not those," said Berke Danell, disdainfully. 
" Where's that plain blue ? Let me rummage, Miss 
Moore." 

He unearthed it presently, shook it out across 
those other colors and splendors, and there before 
me lay all the blues in the world imagined into one 
perfect and satisfying color. 

" Am I right? " asked young Danell. 
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" Wholly/' I said. " And suppose you send me 
down the rest of that stuff for bookshelf hangings. 
Just send it down with the chair. By the way, 
when do I get the chair? " 

" 1*11 put our best man on it. You shall have it 
in two weeks." 

He was even better than his word, for it came 
down in ten days, and I got it unpacked and up-stairs 
while Dave was off mooning up the creek one after- 
noon. 

I placed it by his big end window and considered 
the effect critically. Berke Danell had been right 
about that blue, I concluded, glancing at the pure sky 
beyond the vines. 

As I stood there I heard Dave whistling up the 
lawn, and departed to my own room. But he went 
into his dressing room first, and soon came over to 
me gotten up in new white flannels, and stayed talk- 
ing nonsense for a good half hour before he men- 
tioned a recent book he had brought home and went 
across to get it from his desk. 

A long moment of perfect silence ensued — did 
he wish to throw the chair out of the window? 
Then I heard him coming back. 

He stopped in his door, looked over to me and 
asked : 

" How did you happen to do that, father? " But 
he was clearly pleased with me. 

I felt immensely relieved. "Why," I said, "I 
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don't know. I thought, I suppose, it would make 
your room a little less empty. Is it comfortable ? " 

I went across and made him try it, while I sat in 
the window seat recounting my adventures. 

He went off into peals of laughter, and said he 
had spoken of old Berke hundreds of times and 
didn't see why I had not remembered the name. 
Then he got up and examined the chair, and named 
its probable maker, and fell in love with the tiny 
Pallas Athene, and was entranced by the tale of her 
long exile in poverty and neglect in Danell's attic. 

" ril have a story out of her," he said, and stood 
there, forgetting all about me, his eyes musing and 
fixed on the medallion. I recalled to him the fact 
of my existence by striking a match on the bricks 
outside, and lighting up. 

He began laughing again. 

" Imagine you going up to town without the least 
idea of what you wanted." 

" I knew what I wanted well enough. I wanted 
something very good and comfortable." 

This only added to Davie's mirth. 

"And," he continued, "stumbling on Danell's 
like that, and bullying him into telling you what 
you did want — and getting it like this. Why, you 
must have made a perfect nuisance of yourself. I 
hope you took Mr. Danell out to luncheon." 

" He took me home with him to his," I confessed. 
" Delightfully nice people, Dave." 
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" I'll have Berke down," said Dave. He looked 
at his watch. 

"Girl?" I queried. 

" Why, I'm going to have dinner at Norwood, and 
go rowing afterwards with Clem's visiting girl ; but 
I shan't stay late." 

"Oh, I've writing to do, and Laurens will be 
dropping in — is the girl a charming girl ? " 

" All girls are charming," said Dave. He con- 
sidered me with mischief in his eyes. " Still I like 
my Pallas Athene here best" 

He crossed to the door, glanced back at the chair, 
and said: 

" You can imagine how much I like your doing 
that, father ? It is so exactly the sort of thing any 
sensible father would think of doing." 

He turned his back on me, hastily, and ran down- 
stairs before I could think up an adequate retort. 



CHAPTER XXI 

DAVID BRINGS GIFTS, AND A TELEPHONE RINGS AT 

MIDNIGHT 

Dave stayed good a long time, an unusually long 
time. When he did go off he was considerate about 
it, and pretended it to be a mere camping trip with 
Bob and one of the Eppes boys. He came back 
quite himself, still pretending it had been merely a 
camping trip. 

I met him on the stairs and said : '* Hullo, back 
agam? 

He said yes, and glad to get back, and passed on 
to his room where I heard him moving about, and 
whistling softly and, at length, falling to work. 

I could not meet his eyes quite pleasantly at din- 
ner. I felt ill tempered, was resolved not to be ill 
tempered, and ended by being so dull that Dave 
went off and pounded the keys in preference to 
staying down with me, and I did not blame him. 

Over in the library I answered letters and dug 
away at an article I was doing just then, and about 
ten felt able to go upstairs in a good humor. His 
door stood open. He ran his fingers softly over 
the keyboard, gazing out into space and waiting for 
a sentence to shape itself. 
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"Are you still cross?" He asked it, without 
looking around. 

" Not now — come over and talk to me." 

" Why don't you come in here and talk to me — 
now that I've a chair to offer you? " 

He jumped up, pulled it aroimd, turned his own 
to face it, and plunged at once into some amusing 
travel experiences. We had been having a very 
good time for an hour, perhaps, when an unaccus- 
tomed stacking up of books on his desk caught my 
eye. 

" What have you been getting there ? " I asked, 
carelessly. 

His eye followed mine : " Oh, those ? " 

He appeared reflective, then as if he had made up 
his mind to something, rose, and brought the 
volumes to me and piled them up on the floor and on 
my knees. 

I took up one, turned it over, put that down and 
took up others. They were folio size mostly and 
seemed, even to my cursory glance, to be such special 
and technical works as only hospitals and libraries 
can really afford. 

I looked at Dave, across on the hearth rug, clasp- 
ing his knees and watching my face. 

He said hastily: " They're just things I've heard 
you mention from time to time — plates one could 
get better abroad — and there was Michl to tdl me 
where to go — it was such an opportunity." 
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" Am I an ogre that you must apologize for bring- 
ing me a gift, Davie? " 

He said, slowly: " But — I've other things." 

" Go on — 'fess up." 

He leaned over to throw another bit of driftwood 
on the fire. 

" Oh, father, every time I saw something which 
reminded me of you I couldn't help getting it — if 
it was to be had. I've a box full of stuff in the next 
room that I have not — dared — " 

You're making me feel — rather mean." 
No, no — it was only that I didn't feel I de- 
served the pleasure of bringing you pleasure." 

" Piffle! You were plain afraid." 

His face confessed it. 
But I did get them out last week — the books." 
And didn't give them to me." 
No — I had to go off — oh, well — " He put 
himself aside and asked : " Are the books quite all 
right?" 

"Quite all right? They are quite magnificent. 
I've never dreamed of owning such things. Watch 
me showing them to Arnold if you want to know 
how much all right I think them. And, by the way, 
where are the other things? Mayn't I have those 
too?" 

" To-morrow," promised Davie, " if you continue 
amiable." 

" To-morrow ? Nonsense — I might not be." 
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" But they are still nailed up in their box," ob- 
jected Davie, who was enjoying himself now. 

" Well — there's the tool house." 

He departed after a hammer and chisel, and a few 
moments later I was examining the things he had 
been unable to resist buying. They were of a widely 
differing character; but had one thing in common 
— each filled a genuine need of some sort, if only 
an imaginary need — each showed how well he re- 
membered and how long. 

He kept his eyes fixed on my face to find out if I 
really liked them all. I looked up at last We 
smiled, involuntarily, at each other. 

" Carry them across for you," said Dave. He 
stooped, gathering together my new treasures which 
fulfilled so many past desires, re-awakening with 
possession. 

" ril bring the books," I said. 

He came back, and sat on the hearth rug again, 
turning to reach for more wood and not finding 
any. 

" Be back in a minute," I said. I took the vol- 
umes of splendid plates over and piled them on my 
bedside table and returned with a store of wood 
from my fireside box. 

" Noticed yours was out," I explained. 

His face lit. " I was just thinking where I might 
find some more." 
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Black makes sure of a supply for me — it's the 
one thing he does humor me in." 

I leaned forward smoking and gazing in the drift- 
wood fire. Dave, chin on palm, gazed too. 

" Remember," he broke silence to say, " how we 
used to sit this way saying Macaulay to each other, 
— when I was a kid ? " 

Sure — he's still gorgeous to me." 
Me too. It's not like remembering words. 
It's like remembering blazes of color and crashes of 
sound." 

** Her diadem of towers," I quoted. 

He took it up eagerly, with sparkling eyes. 

" Never forget anything, do you ? " I asked, 
amused. 

" No — I'm like you in that. It gets covered up 
sometimes, of course; but I can always dig it up 
again — as lovely as ever." 

"Like Pompeii?" 

"Not a bit. Pompeii's changeless, dusty, dead. 
Poetry's Protean, all things to all men at all hours, 
and always alive and glad no matter what rubbish 
gets heaped above it." 

He bent for another fragment of driftwood. It 
blazed up, a coruscating green which turned to a 
roar of scarlet before splintering into white flame, 
driven upward as if by some wind of the sea. 

" Ah/' murmured Dave, with a quick catch of the 
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breath. He glanced around: "You brought me 
magic," he said. 

It was at this moment that the telephone rang 
loudly. The sound startled us, menaced us. 

" Fm afraid something pretty bad has happened," 
said Dave, with strange premonitory quietness of 
tone. He ran down, and in a few moments called 
back to me in a shaken, unfamiliar voice : 

" Come here, father." 

I, too, ran down, and met him at the foot of the 
steps. He said : " It's Charlie, father." He 
looked at me with dazed eyes. " And they say — 
he's dead. 

He drove me over and remained in the lower 
hall while I went upstairs. Charlie lay on his 
mother's bed, his head on her knees. Her eyes 
lifted to mine as I entered with that look no doctor 
ever meets without a shudder — the look which im- 
plores a human being to give back life. I made the 
girls take her away and had Laurens help me give 
a hypodermic for the heart; but half an hour had 
been wasted. It was useless. The boy was quite 
dead. 

Laurens stood staring at him in a dreadful state 
of shock. He kept saying : " I knew he would 
die. Ran. I knew he would die when he came in at 
the door there — he had death in his face." 

" Can you tell me what happened ? " 
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" He was perfectly well — he's never been really 
ill in his life, as you know, Ran." 

I nodded. 

" Except for the drinking, there was never a bet- 
ter boy — and he's been cutting that out lately." 

I nodded again. 

" I thought I was going to have one boy I could 
be proud of — oh, my God, Ran ! " 

He sat on the side of the bed, took the dead boy's 
head on his arm and kept smoothing his hair as he 
talked : 

" He had been off to Long Point with Molly 
Creswell and that crowd. He came in about eleven. 
He was the picture of health and happiness. He 
had been with Molly all evening — they were get- 
ting fond of one another, and we were hoping they 
would be married some day. He sat here and 
talked to us a while and went off to bed calling back 
some nonsense — and I heard him whistling in his 
room. 

"About an hour later — his mother and myself 
were sitting up late — we'd been rereading a 
Dickens — I heard him moving about. In another 
moment he came to the door there. He was deadly 
pale. He said : * Oh, father, I've such a pain in 
my heart.' 

" I knew it was all over then," said Laurens, in his 
heavy, trembling voice. " I'd seen men shot in 
battle stand like that a moment and then drop dead." 
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He looked down at Charlie. Dying like that he 
did not seem dead at all, only asleep, and a little too 
pale, the eyelashes a little too dark on the cheek. 

" Then," ended Laurens, " we got him to the bed 
here and telephoned for you." 

He laid Charlie's head down, gently, stooped over 
and kissed him on the forehead and lips. When he 
straightened up, he said, his back to me : 

" Hadn't we better go to his mother now, Ran ? " 

Without looking at me again he crossed to the 
door, glanced out, and, turning slightly, spoke in a 
choked half whisper: 

" Dave's there. Send him home — I can't stand 
seeing him — yet." 

I went out and found Dave waiting near the door 
with the two girls. I took him aside and said a 
word to him which sent him away, his head hanging, 
ashamed of being alive. 

When I got home after a dreadful night, with 
Mrs. Laurens half dead on my hands, and one of 
the girls in hysterics, and no one any good at all, 
except my poor Laurens, I found Dave waiting for 
me at the big gate. I don't think he had been to 
the house at all. Red morning light lay across the 
avenue as he followed me home. Coming up the 
steps he lifted me a white, questioning face. 

" Yes," I said, " that will be about your finish, 
too, Dave." 

He winced back, stopped dead for a second, then 
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came on up, and put his arm around my shoulders 
and said : 

" I don't blame you for pushing me away a little, 
father." 

We stood so for just an instant, and he went on, 
dropping his arm and speaking almost naturally : 

" No one's up yet ; but come in and let me make 
you some coffee. You must be quite worn out — 
after going through with all that." 

He gave me the coffee by a window in the old 
kitchen, and I made him come and have it with me. 
Then, feeling more up to it, I told him whatever 
there was to tell. 

He listened in silence, covering his eyes from me 
with his hand. When I finished, he still did not 
speak or move, 

" Well," I said, rising, " I'll get a sleep now, and 
you had better have one, too." 

I took a few steps toward the door, looked back 
to where he sat motionless, and said, stricken with 
remorse at the sight of that image of youth and 
sorrow : 

" I was a fagged out brute — back there on the 
porch, Davie." 

I went out, quickly. 

David helped carry Charlie to his grave. Charlie 
was the first of the group of playmates and class- 
mates to be plucked mysteriously from among the 
living. Above his heavily-borne coffin, heaped with 
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deathly sweet flowers, all the young faces were dazed 
with wonder, all the young eyes held the shock. It 
was atrociously hard on them all — poor fellows — 
and it was a service to the dead I would have denied 
David if I had known how. But here, as elsewhere, 
custom was stronger than any mere human consid- 
eration, and I could only watch his rigidly main- 
tained self-control, and hope it might last him the 
morning through. 

That evening, he hid himself away from me to 
have it out with Death. I grew anxious as hour 
after hour went by and, at last, went with Don at 
my heels to look him up. Don found him for me 
in a hollow of the beach where the water had 
scooped out the sand, and flung up the sand and 
made a hiding place for romping children. But it 
did just as well for a hurt heart. 

I kept back. It was cloudy, a late fall night with 
rising wind ; but even through the darkness I could 
see that he lay prone, wrenched and broken with 
grief, and I understood that the boy I had thought 
vanished had returned to this old haunt of boyhood 
to mourn for his dead playmate. I waited tmtil I 
thought I saw him put up a fumbling arm around 
Don's neck, and then did by him as I would have 
been done by. 

But I sat up over the fire in my room until I heard 
him come in. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I AM AFRAID 

The Winter days followed. David took Charlie's 
death greatly to heart. He took what I had said 
to him there on the steps greatly to heart. He with- 
drew from me, not in coldness; but in a sort of des- 
perate sadness. It was as if he had said to me: 

" I shall have gone so far away from you by the 
time I come to that end you foresee for me, that 
perhaps you will have stopped caring very much." 

We began to avoid each other — in that lonely 
house, tenanted but by the two of us, in this lonely 
world where the mischance of a moment might part 
us forever, in this lonely life whose instant of time 
goes ever unrepeated and unremembered, we began 
to avoid each other. 

I do not mean that he was not perfectly good 
tempered, and that we did not talk, and tramp, and 
ride together sometimes, often, in fact; but never 
once during such hours did we say to each othei : 

"Do you remember?" 

Our conversations were all of things distant in 

time and place, almost always of some past in which 

we could have had no share, some future in which 

we might take no part, never of that immediate past 
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out of which our lives had been forged with such 
love and such pain. 

He stopped coming to my room for those confabs 
in which one picks up the thread of intimate life 
dropped during a day spent apart. Instead of taking 
away my book, and making me talk and laugh a din- 
ner through, he opened a book by his own place, and 
sometimes scarcely glanced up at all. He began 
bringing me the letters people wrote him about his 
books, the offers he received, the reviews and trans- 
lations. Before, I had found these flatteries and 
appreciations hard to get hold of. Now he brought 
them to me with an eagerness rather touching. He 
might as well have said to me : ** It does not hurt 
you to be proud of me. It only hurts you to love 
me. 

Now, too, he began to spend the money he cared 
so little about. He had such a superlatively good 
billiard table set up in the long room back of the 
library that it drew all the men in the neighborhood. 
I am bound to admit that we had pleasant times back 
there. He sent for a new car so desirable that it 
was never at home for the borrowing boys for 
whom, I dare say, it was really purchased. He got 
a motor boat which he went out in a few times ; but 
said that he liked a row boat better, and, presently, 
it was left at Bob's landing for good. He let Berke 
Danell hunt him up an old carpet, costly as a string 
of pearls, and spread it out on the library floor. He 
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said it went with the backs of the old leather bound 
books too beautifully to be spread elsewhere; but he 
had caught me looking at it in a fascinated way as it 
lay unrolled in the hall on its first arrival. What he 
did for the people on the place I never really knew ; 
but it was apparent they considered him a private 
treasure trove. 

I said to him one day : " Why don't you buy 
Will Mason a flying machine, Dave ? " 

He stared at me for a moment, colored, smiled : 

" You don't really mind my exchanging my fairy 
gold for a little happiness, do you, father? " 

*' So it's not real money ? " I asked, smiling too at 
the turn he gave my meddling. " And is the happi- 
ness for yourself? " 

*' It doesn't seem as if it could be very real — 
and it's happiness certainly — in a way. I'm quite 
selfish in my spend-thriftiness." He gave me a 
thoughtful, long look. " Now, are you satisfied ? " 
he asked, unexpectedly. 

"If you are certain you are selfish? " I answered. 

But I doubted this. I could not see that his 
flinging away of what he was pleased to term his 
fairy gold did make him any happier. 

He spoiled everyone, and then left us all to go 
up-stairs and sit alone in the dark by the window 
overlooking the Roads. I caught him at it once, 
only once, for he was careful not to be caught, and 
that time had not known of my being in my room. 
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When he heard me in the hall, he came out and went 
down with me, and stayed the evening through, even 
after Miles came over with Rowe, and he might 
easily have slipped away. And, after that, when I 
missed him of an evening, I thought of him as up 
there in the dark, gazing off across the Roads, striv- 
ing to adjust life so that the crippling curse spoken 
before his birth might not make us both too un- 
happy. 

And all the while what was there for me to do or 
say short of complete surrender? I said to myself: 
" You selfish, cowardly hound " ; but I also said : 
"Oh, I've got to live and work in some sort of 
peace of mind, even if it's only a peace won from 
cowardice and selfishness." 

He worked eagerly and steadily all winter, and in 
March finished his third book, and Marsdon man- 
aged, in some way, to make the book an excuse for 
taking time, which he said he could not possibly take 
except on business, to pay us another visit. 

He was looking fagged and thin, from too much 
literature not quite good enough for him, perhaps, 
and, after giving him a brief glance, David locked 
his manuscript in his desk, and borrowed back his 
car from Laurie Eppes, and, taking Bob, always a 
silent and soothing companion, with them, the two 
went off along country roads and through pine 
woods on a trip which took in the University, Mars- 
don's University too. 
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It was an early spring, blossoming with warm 
days and premature flowers, and blown upon by 
ceaseless scented winds. David brought Marsdon 
back looking a different man and gave him a dinner 
to which no guest over twenty-seven was bidden. 

After this rejuvenating course of treatment Mars- 
don grinned and said : " Bring it out, Dave." 

" Time," said Dave, and unlocked the desk. 

Marsdon carried the manuscript to his room that 
evening; but half an hour later came down to me 
in the library. 

" Seen this? " he asked, gesturing with the manu- 
script. 

"No: he won't show me anything before it's 
printed." 

" I'll show you this," said Marsdon, " I want 
some one to enjoy it with me." 

We sat up until four reading what remains 
David's most entertaining fiction — to his public. 
But to me, although I appreciated Marsdon's feel- 
ings as a pubUsher in getting hold of something at 
once unusual, humorous and beautiful, it was not an 
amusing book. It said to me too clearly tliat if 
David's own world had turned so sad that he moved 
in it with a heavy heart, he could at least invent a 
world where the persons you loved best were wholly 
kind to you and where the friend of your youth did 
not tragically die. 

Marsdon went off the next day, saying gaily that 
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he hadn't wasted the firm's time, at any rate, by 
coming down, and David wandered about, some- 
what lonely and lost at being suddenly cast forth 
from that delightful imaginary existence in which 
he had been finding refuge for so many months 
past. 

One day — it could not have been later than 
April — I sat in front with Miles who had walked 
over. Within the room David rearranged books in 
one of my cases. It belonged among his faults, this 
rearranging of books — there have been volumes 
which I never found again — but he had not 
meddled with my shelves for so long now that I was 
pleased to see him at them again, and pretended not 
to notice. 

Miles called to him presently about something, 
and he came and sat in the window, talking a little 
now and then ; but mostly listening. 

As Miles rose to go, Laurens passed along the 
road in front of the house. No one was with him, 
and he rode with drooping head, glancing neither to 
the right nor left. 

" How lonely the old fellow looks," said Miles, in 
a subdued voice. He went off, his own gray head 
bent. 

As I watched Laurens passing slowly and solitar- 
ily from sight along the river road I became poign- 
antly aware of David's hand lying very still back 
there on the window ledge. ... I did not mean to, 
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I struggled not to ; but all the morrows, the morrows 
when it might be too late, cried out to me : " Be 
quick, you fool," and I looked back, and I reached 
back my hand. 

For the merest moment the hand on the window 
ledge remained unresponsive, and I thought in a 
panic : " I've waited too long." But even as I 
thought this the hand turned palm upward, and 
caught at and clung, shameless and starving, to my 
own. I turned my eyes away. I was ashamed to 
have seen that extremity of the heart's need. 

In the gathering dusk a rider came up the drive 
with an urgent message. David's hand relaxed, 
slipped. I heard his steps crossing the room, and 
called after him — shakily: 

" There y-you go at my books again, Dave." 

His very first words were : " Do you remem- 
ber?" 

" Do you re-remember that second volume of 
Montaigne you never could f-find again, father?" 

I went off without going in the room, and it was 
midnight before I returned. The night had grown 
chilly and the fire on the hearth greeted me pleas- 
antly. Dave rose from my special chair, and I sank 
into it with a sigh of relief. 

" How did you come in ? " he asked. 

" Through the bars by the creek — it cut off a 
lot, and I wanted to get home." 
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" I've been listening for the gate. Did you get 
any dinner?" 

" Why, yes. In town." 

" What kept you so late ? " 

" The most important thing in the world, Davie." 

He gave me his quiet little glance of comprehen- 
sion : " But you look tired. Better let me — " 

" Don't want a thing — except for you to come 
down here by me while I smoke." 

He dropped to the rug by my side in his accus- 
tomed attitude, and after lighting a cigar, I leaned 
over, an arm across his shoulders. He glanced up 
into my face, then reached me back a hand. . . . 
The clock on the stair-landing struck one. I 
straightened up, and thought of sleep. David's 
fingers tightened. Without moving he said in his 
gravest, gentlest voice: 

" Father, you nearly broke my heart." 

I turned my eyes to his stooped brown head. 

" Will you break mine now ? " 

He looked up — a beautiful flash of a look — a 
brightening, a quickening of eye, lip, brow — the 
nearest he ever came to giving me a promise. 

The next moment he had dropped his head in his 
arms on his knee, and I was saying — quickly, 
quickly : 

" I ask nothing, Davie." 



PART III 
DAVID 



CHAPTER XXIII 

WHERE NARSIE HAD BEEN 

I think it had been her intention to look the same 
to us. The middy skirt was longer, and, at first, 
that seemed about the only difference. Then I saw 
and accused her : 

" Narsie, you've grown up." 

For the childish, straight lines of her white middy 
and skirt could not hide the rippling, delicate lines 
of her girlhood, and her face had blossomed and 
brightened into a beauty unforeseen by me, who had 
always remembered her as a pale little thing, sweet, 
and of an elfin gravity, it is true; but scarcely 
pretty. 

I saw at once that Narsie was young for her 
age — that she still lived in her dreams. The look 
was there, in the brow and the beautiful, clear, 
straight gazing hazel eyes, the look of musing won- 
der lying like a morning light on Narsie's face. I 
paid tribute to Annie in my thoughts : 

"They've not spoiled her, after all. She has 
grown up, free." 

I could not make up my mind to let Narsie go. 
I felt as if a daughter had been magically returned 
to me after the enchanted absence of a fairy tale. 
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" Where have you been all these years, Narsie — 
in the Dwarf's house, or on the Mountain of 
Glass?" 

But Narsie had ceased regarding me, and was 
looking over my shoulder at David, a serious, un- 
smiling gaze which was yet, a very happy one. I 
could not, of course, see David's face. 

" You look exactly like your books, Davie," said 
Narsie, at length, in a voice, serious like her face, 
and happy like it. 

David answered her, quickly : 
So do you, Narsie." 

Oh, Davie, Davie ! " cried Narsie. She 
laughed over my shoulder with David. She 
laughed up in my face at me. 

" What ? " I exclaimed. " What ? " 

I held her off, looked at her, looked at David. 

" So," I said, '' that's where you've been? " 

It was true, though a new and startling thought 
to me ; but Narsie, as I now realized, belatedly, was 
in every one of David's books. They had been 
together, those two, and I had not known. He 
had divined her well from year to year, had 
David, and Narsie had known. I could not laugh 
back. I let Narsie go, and watched her as she went 
to David, offering him a book she had been holding 
clasped to her breast ever since she came in so un- 
expectedly by the garden door. 

" Fve brought you back your old Lempriere, 
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Davie," said Narsie, putting the book with its worn 
silken cover into David's hands. It fell open, the 
heavy gold tassel dangled, and a shower of petals 
fell waveringly over Narsie's hands, over David's. 

" Be careful, Davie," warned Narsie, gravely. 
"It is full of California rose leaves." It was as 
if she were offering David all the days of her girl- 
hood pressed between the pages of his old Lem- 
priere. 

The two looked at each other for what seemed 
a long time, then Narsie's hands dropped, and she 
turned away to me again. Over her dear, dark 
head David's eyts spoke his sorrow. 

" My own has come back to me, and I may not 
take, and I may not touch." 

I looked away. I had never dreamed Narsie's 
home-coming could make my heart heavy. 

" Well," cried Miles, in the doorway, ** and what 
do you think of her? " 

After doing without Narsie for seven years, ex- 
cept for his occasional visits out West, he now 
exhibited her to us with all the pride of the constant 
gardener. 

" She knows what I think of her," I said, " but 
what are you taking credit for ? " 

I noticed a like feeling in Bruce, when he joined 
us. Narsie had been put off for convenience. Now 
she had come home, a darling and a beauty, and they 
plumed themselves on it. 
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" It would have served you right, if she had come 
back with eyeglasses and a new religion/' I said. 

David, standing by the library table still turning 
over the Lempriere between thoughtful hands, now 
put in a word, looking up suddenly : 

" Have you a new religion, Narsie ? " 

Narsie shook her head: "Just the old one, 
Davie," said Narsie, with amusement in her eyes 
over the David who would not take her gift quite as 
she meant him to take it — for some foolish reason 
or other. I began to have a helpless feeling. 

" Then you have none, you little Pagan," I 
hastened to say. 

" Oh, yes, I have," said Narsie, looking straight at 
David, " Fve one made up of the Roads, and Nor- 
wood, and papa and the boys — and you, Uncle 
Ranny." 

David simply could not help meeting Narsie's eyes 
when she thus, deliberately, left him out. The two 
broke into frank laughter — laughter good to hear 
— laughter which cleared the air. David, still hold- 
ing to Narsie's gift, took an impulsive step forward : 

" Come along, Narsie," he said. 

Paying no further attention to us the two vanished 
through the garden door. 

I thought: "They've just gone back to being 
youngsters together. I've been conjuring up cloudy 
nonsense. As if they couldn't love one another 
without loving one another?" 
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Miles looked after them, delighted and nodding 
approval; but Bruce wore his thundercloud brow. 
He plainly regarded Miles as an old fool, and turned 
to me as if for commonsense. 

Ignoring Bruce I began to talk to Miles ; but he 
would only talk of Narsie. 

" She's been crazy to get over here ever since she 
surprised us this morning," said Miles. " Wanted 
to surprise you and Dave too. She's a regular kid 
still ! " 

I said to myself that it was all my imagination — 
that I had not seen Narsie look at David that way — 
that I had not seen David look at me that way. 
Somewhere from the grounds, their laughter pealed 
back to us. 

" Narsie seems to be going out in the boat," said 
Bruce, over a surly shoulder. " She will make us 
late." 

" Dave can bring her home," said Miles. " You 
and I had as well be getting along." 

Bruce reluctantly followed Miles. He muttered 
something as they descended the porch steps, and I 
heard Miles tell him not to be a fool. 

It was dinner time before the truants came in. 

" Oh, are they gone ? " asked Narsie. She added" 
candidly: "We were hoping they'd be. Now, 
Davie, you can telephone to Clem that you'll bring 
me home after dinner." 
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She came over and sat on the arm of my chair, 
and twisted me up a curl at the temple. 

"When are you going to get gray, Uncle , 
Ranny ? " 

" Dear me, Narsie, I've any quantity of gray 
hairs." 

" Quite a different thing from gray hair," com- 
mented Narsie, and, regarding me critically, she con- 
tinued : " You're not as beautiful as Davie, and I 
don't suppose you ever were ; but you are very nice 
to look at. Uncle Ranny." 

I restrained Narsie's caricaturing fingers, 
smoothed out the curl, and said : 

"If you are going to have dinner with us we 
must let Black know. It would upset him terribly 
not to be allowed to get you up something special." 

" He is at it this moment, I dare say," said Nar- 
sie. " I've seen Black. I've seen everyone and 
everything outside. After dinner you can take me 
over the house. Have you had a nice, peaceful time 
with your old books these seven long years ? " 

" But I suppose it's at an end ? " 

Narsie nodded assent : " I have not had the free- 
dom of an old library since I left home." 

" And you still consider it a privilege ? " 

" Still ? " queried Narsie, idly. 

" Well, musty books and sweet and twenty — " 

" Has an idea or so left in her head, thank you," 
said Narsie, interrupting. 
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" Dave's got a lot of stuff up-stairs adorned with 
authors' signatures and the most conceited inscrip- 
tions — as from one immortal to another." 

" You can't keep your old books by dangling 
Davie's autograph copies before me. Besides, it's 
no fun to carry off Davie's books. Anyone is wel- 
come to anything he has." 

She made me another curl, and said : " I suppose 
there's hardly any standing you. Uncle Ran, since he 
turned out to be a genius ? " 

" I try to bear my honors, modestly, Narsie." 
" You always were the vainest thing of him." 
Oh, I'm a fool still." 

But then not a bit vainer than he was of you." 
Well, you see, Narsie, we've only got each other. 
We have to pretend that we are very valuable." 
You have me now," said Narsie. 
Ah, but you really are very valuable — and 
there is the gong." 

After dinner, Narsie slipped a hand in mine and 
we wandered over the house together, David follow- 
ing. Upstairs he said she must see the Pallas 
Athene, whom he declared her to resemble markedly. 
It was, I discovered, an excuse for relating my little 
adventure in search of a chair. David had never 
ceased being proud, because I had taken all that 
trouble for him. 

We sat in the windowseat, and put Narsie in the 
blue chair and told her all about it. She said she 
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only hoped she did look like the Pallas Athene, and 
laid her cheek caressingly against the silken cover- 
ing. A thought struck me : 

" Narsie, have you still got gold ends to your 
hair?" 

She sat upright, and took out two pearl beaded 
combs, and shook free the living silk of her hair, 
and, lo ! the golden ends lay in golden rings on the 
seat of the blue chair either side Narsie sitting so 
straight and fine in the lovely evening light, that was 
half moonlight, half afterglow from the water. 

" Don't pin it up," begged David. " You look 
like a picture in our old Grimm with it so." 

Narsie left it, willingly enough. " I love it so," 
she said. " I almost joined a Philosophy Cult be- 
cause you left your hair down, and wore sandals 
and had long marble colonnades to peacock about in. 
It was perfectly beautiful, if only it hadn't been per- 
fectly silly. Things have to come about and happen 
naturally to be truly wonderful and beautiful, don't 
they, Davie?" 

Said David in answer : " I knew they couldn't 
spoil you." 

We sat and talked until we were mere blurs 
against the evening sky to Narsie, and until Narsie 
became a wraith, moonlit and mystical, to us, and 
somewhere in the house a clock tinged ten. 

It brought us to our feet. 
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" Narsie," said David, as we went down, " Fve 
been saving a song for you to sing for me." 

He turned on light after light as we went along, 
and, at length, even the seldom opened parlors 
glowed a welcome to Narsie. These beautiful 
rooms were so hardly ever used that I looked almost 
with the appreciation of a visitor at the hand-carved 
ivory white of the panelling, noticing how perfect a 
background it formed for the many portraits, all 
dusky brown, save for the faces glimmering in yel- 
lowish or ruddy hues. A delicious little copy, by 
Sully, of the Cenci hung above the piano, an old 
harpstrung, German instnmient supported on one 
great pedestal, and inlaid with silver flowers. The 
warm blue of Beatrice's robe glowed like a crimson 
against the ivory tint of the panel, and was repeated 
by the deepest tone of the blue roses which over- 
spread the white velvet carpets. 

" What a pity never to use such lovely rooms," 
cried Narsie. She threw a look of smiling recogni- 
tion at the Cenci, as she turned to take the music 
from David. 

*'What is it, Davie?" 

"Dobson's Autonoe." 

** I didn't know there was music for it, though." 

" True music, Narsie, made by a young poet who 
died before you were bom." 

They sang it together, and I stood with my back 
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to the fireplace, listening to them and recovering the 
half forgotten words. 



"With breath of thyme and bees that hum. 
Across the years you seem to come, — 
Across the years with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted;" 

They are very beautiful words, and they took on 
an added beauty from the clear, yotmg voices : 

" Where'er you go, — where'er you pass. 
There comes a gladness on the grass ; " 

The sweetness lengthened: "But this," said 
David, " is what quite broke my heart, Narsie : " 

"In vain, — in vain; The years divide: 
Where Thamis (* the James, Narsie,') rolls a murky tide, 
I sit and fill my painful reams, 
And see you only in my dreams ; — 
A vision, like Alcestis, brought 
From underlands of Memory, — 

A dream, — a dream, Autonoe." 

Narsie's fingers hung motionless above the still 
sounding keys as she looked up at David. 

" But Tm not a dream now. Oh, Davie, I've been 
so homesick. I used to cry my eyes out over your 
dear books, — they brought all this back to me so. 
I don't mean that I have not been happy and had a 
happy time ; but, after all, I was torn up by the roots, 
wasn't I, Uncle Ran? " She included me, in her up- 
ward look. 
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" Yes, you were, Narsie ; but we never dreamed it 
would be for so long." 

" No," said Narsie, plaintively. She sat still, gaz- 
ing at us ; but as if she saw past us. " I can't tell 
you," said Narsie, passionately, "how I hate a 
Eucalyptus tree. I can't tell you how I hate oranges 
big as toy balloons. I can't tell you how terrible 
an ocean is which stretches away ten thousand miles 
to a country inhabited by hundreds of millions of 
people whose least thought is so different from yours 
that you could live with them a million years and 
never find out what they really think about any- 
thing. If you only knew how good little things look 
to me — little pine trees — little boxtree hedges — 
the darling creek under the willows. And when I 
remember there isn't going to be any rainy season," 
concluded Narsie, entirely out of breath, "why it 
seems too good to be true ! " 

She stood up, gathering back her hair : " Aren't 
you both coming home with me ? " asked Narsie. 

We walked back by the wood road to Norwood 
and found Bruce smoking on the porch steps, while 
Clem lay languidly in a garden chair near by. Her 
greeting had an accent of relief, and I fancied Bruce 
had been making a nuisance of himself to her over 
Narsie. 

We were for returning immediately; but Miles 
came out and would not hear of this, so that it was 
near midnight before we strolled home again. On 
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the way David said to me without the least self-con- 
sciousness : 

" Bruce looks in a temper to-day." 

If David did not guess why, I certainly did not 
consider it my place to tell him. I merely said : 

" Bad temper is a habit which seems to be growing 
on Bruce." 

David who had been lagging now came up beside 
me, and said : 

" Did I tell you Marsdon had written me again 
about a second series of articles for the magazine? 
He thinks of Italy this time." 

" No, you didn't tell me." 

We left it there, and David asked if I thought 
Narsie would be happy with Clem and Bruce. 

" Oh, Miles is not a back number by any means. 
He will see that Narsie is happy, and that Bruce 
does not interfere. As for Qem, you can see she 
is delighted to have another girl in the house. I 
imagine Bruce doesn't make her any too happy." 
I " They seem very fond of one another, father." 

" But he is never really sober — how can he ? " 

David did not reply, and he presently lagged 
again. 

Narsie rode over the next day, and the next. She 
took to running in and out as of old. Sometimes 
she slipped in during my absence, and carried off my 
books, and David, up above writing, never knew she 
had been there at all. Sometimes she found me in 
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the library and appeared content with that. Some- 
times she called David and the two went rowing or 
horseback riding together, or else she took David off 
to Norwood where Miles was letting her have an 
out-door room built off the hall upstairs over a side 
porch. 

" You get the habit of sleeping outdoors in Cali- 
fornia/' said Narsie. 

The octagonal room shouldered itself out among 
the tree tops, and the branches thrust themselves 
within, and from them Narsie swung a hammock 
which she said she meant to sleep in, and Clem 
said, indeed she would do nothing of the sort, — 
the idea of sleeping like a bird among all those 
leaves ! 

By merely being herself Narsie was forever taking 
away Clem's breath ; but I thought she eyed Narsie, 
wistfully, as if wishing girlhood back again. 
Bruce's arrogant ways of love had given Clem a cer- 
tain timidity of bearing. He did as he pleased, 
while her life went to the tune of: "What will 
Bruce think ? " 

Narsie didn't care what Bruce thought. She was 
sweet to him, as to everyone ; but I heard her saying 
to Clem one day: 

" Why should I humor Bruce ? Let Bruce humor 
me. 

I chuckled to myself, glad that Bruce had met an 
equal, if a daintier arrogance. 
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Narsie had been back some weeks, on the day I 
met Bruce as I rode along the beach road. He 
joined me, and after some trivial conversation asked 
me in a very nice and placating way: 

" Uncle Randolph, may I speak with you about 
Dave and Narsie? " 
Why not, Bruce?" 

Do you wish them to get married ? " asked 
Bruce, looking full at me. 

I looked full at Bruce — waiting. 

" I don't know," said Bruce, " what Dave means ; 
but what Narsie means is plain enough." 

" Bruce, don't you exaggerate? Dave is just one 
of you boys to Narsie. And there is the bookish 
congeniality — you must allow for that. They like 
to be together of course. They love each other, if 
you like, and it would be strange, indeed, if they did 
not ; but as for being in love in the ordinary way — 
I have not caught them at it." 

" Do you know why. Uncle Randolph ? Narsie 
simply takes it for granted that Dave belongs to 
her." 

" Does Dave take it for granted that Narsie be- 
longs to him?" 

Bruce flung out a hand : " I can't tell a thing 
about Dave." 

I said : " You can be sure that whatever he does 
it will be the thing he thinks will hurt Narsie least, 
Bruce, if what you imagine chances to be true." I 
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added : " Anyway he is off to Italy with Marsdon 



soon." 
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Bruce looked enormously relieved : " I do hope 
you won't think hard of me, Uncle Randolph, for 
speaking ? " 

Oh, no," I said, sadly enough. 
Because there is only the one reason why v/c 
wouldn't want it. Dave's quite the dearest and best 
fellow I know — there's only the one reason." 

He looked at me, closely, knew that he was hurting 
me very much, and humbled himself unbelievably. 

" No man who drinks can make a girl happy," 
said Bruce, looking away — " ask Clem." "^ 

He turned his horse, abruptly, and was for riding 
off ; but I stayed him with a hand out to his shoulder. 

" I'm not angry, Brucie. You had every right to 
speak to me, and you are quite right." 

That night I looked in at David. 

" When do you go, Dave? " I asked. 

David looked up from his typewriting: "Go 
where?" 

" To Italy — with Marsdon," I replied, firmly. 

David and I considered each other. 

"Why," said David — he looked down, picked 
out a word very slowly, looked back to me, and 
said : 

I'll send him word to-morrow." 

Then you hadn't?" 

There was no hurry, you know ? He doesn't go 
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before next month, and, unless I went, meant to do 
the articles himself." 

He fell to work again with that, and I crossed to 
my room thinking he had taken my meddling like 
himself, and only too unhappily sure it had not been 
ill advised. 

The night previous to his departure, he was up 
late putting his papers in order. For a final settling 
of affairs he came in to me with a handful of pic- 
tures and letters, and the Lempriere. He sat on 
the side of my bed, and crammed the pictures of 
Narsie and the letters from Narsie, between the 
pages among the rose leaves, and wound the long 
gold cord around all as tightly as if he were bow- 
stringing happiness, and gave the whole into my 
hands without a word, and, still without a word, 
went back to his room. 

I locked the book away in a place where I kept 
memories of which even David was unaware. 

I took him down to the boat next morning, and 
he said to me just before it started: 

" Father, why did I let you decide this for me ? " 

David looked at me curiously and thoughtfully as 
he propounded this conundrum. 

I looked back at David, and saw, that though he 
hated to go, he was going steadily and, that though 
he was inwardly harassed, he was resolved to go 
cheerfully. I was glad he had given me the oppor- 
tunity to speak my mind, and I said : 
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" Because you knew I could see the best thing to 
do more clearly than you could, Davie." 

" Thank you/* said David, and he went on, look- 
ing straight at me and speaking quickly, " I wasn't 
sure you didn't think I had just put it off on you? " 

" No: I never thought that for a moment." 

David rewarded me with a smile: "You see," 
he said, " how necessary it is to my self-respect to 
have you think at least as well of me as I deserve? 
I couldn't go away before knowing that you did." 

I returned home feeling it to be hard lines, indeed, 
that I must do without David because Narsie had 
come home, and sat that evening, lonely and thinking 
if only this, and if only that, and then I had a pang 
of jealousy, and recognized with shame that I was 
really relieved to have David off. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

I TELL NARSIE THE EXACT TRUTH ABOUT DAVID 

I fail to recall just when, during David's long 
absence, Narsie came and sat on the arm of my chair 
and asked without preamble: 

" Do you always tell the exact truth. Uncle Ran ? " 

I said it was seldom necessary ; but I could do it if 
occasion required. 

"Will you now?" 

Narsie looked very small, and young and harmless 
in her dark blue habit, with her face little and pale 
between two dusky braids falling half unplaited over 
her shoulders. Like an idiot I said yes. 

" Then, Uncle Ran," said Narsie, fixing me with 
disconcerting woman's eyes in her child's face, " tell 
me the truth about Davie." 

"What have they been saying to you, Narsie?" 

" Never mind that — tell me." 

Having promised, I told Narsie the exact truth 
about David. I told her about my first finding out, 
and I told her what a careless fool I had been, and 
I told her what Thorald said, and what Dorval said, 
and I told her how I had nearly broken David's 
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heart, and I told her unhappy things which made 
her look piteous, and brave things which made her 
look proud, and when I had finished she said : 

" But it doesn't keep him from being dearer and 
better than anyone else, does it ? " 

" Not to me, Narsie." 

Narsie's eyes were crying : " Not to me, either," 
and I answered them with tears in my heart : 

" But that only makes it hurt the worse." 

And Narsie's eyes answered me: 

" What difference does that make ? " 

The look in Narsie's eyes made me reflect that I 
had been confirming her in her assumption that 
David belonged to her. What business had I to 
tell her all which had hitherto lain between David 
and myself? Yet I had told her as if her right to 
know were greater than David's right to my silence. 

While I was considering how I might best cause 
it to appear to Narsie that she had merely been 
evincing a natural, cousinly interest in David, she 
changed the subject — apparently — and told me : 

" Mr. Walter Forbes is coming all the way from 
Los Angeles to see me." 

Never having heard of this gentleman's existence 
I regarded Narsie in expectant silence. 

" He has orange groves full of oranges big as toy 
balloons," said Narsie, plaiting, absentmindedly, at 
one of her long braids, " and a white house spread 
out like a university over the slope of a green hill. 
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and there are windrows of Eucalyptus trees where 
the sun sets on his domain. And then/' said Narsie, 
rolling the curl about her finger, " he has a yacht at 
anchor where the ocean stretches away ten thousand 
miles to a land packed full of almond-eyed enigmas." 

" And why, pray, does he leave all these attrac- 
tions, Narsie?" 

" I told you — to visit me." 

" It seems a long way," I said, " to come for a 
friendly call." 

Oh," said Narsie, and stopped. 
Then it is more than a friendly call ? " 
He is a stubborn person," said Narsie, negli- 
gently. 

Mr. Forbes came. He had lucid blue eyes, and 
crisp bright hair and a heart for Narsie if she wanted 
it. He was so altogether likable and good-looking, 
that I felt he might very well win Narsie in David's 
absence, and hoped earnestly that he might, since 
David mustn't have her. 

Narsie brought him over one evening. I thought 
he appeared downcast. Narsie said, brightly : 

" Mr. Forbes is going to stop in town. Uncle Ran. 
Give him letters to Davie's crowd, if you please." 

While I wrote these, Mr. Forbes loitered about 
the room rather gloomily. His face looked like a 
sunny sky with a cloud shadow resting on it. I 
glanced at Narsie who sat perched on a chair arm 
watching him. She said, suddenly : 
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" Show Mr. Forbes that head of Davie — the one 
by Ken, Uncle Ranny. Where is it? '* 

" On the bookcase, there, Narsie." 

Mr. Forbes sauntered over to the article of furni- 
ture thus indicated, picked up the drawing and car- 
ried it to the open garden door, where he stood look- 
ing at it for a long, long time. 

He was still looking at it, and Narsie was still 
watching him, when I finished the letters and turned 
to them. 

He lifted his eyes from the picture to Narsie's 
face, and between Mr. Forbes and Narsie there 
passed vividly a question and an answer. He re- 
turned the drawing to its place without comment, 
and Narsie soon whisked him and his letters away. 

I felt sorry for him, and sorry for David, and 
sorry for myself; but I did not feel sorry for Narsie 
— not then. She was altogether too much like a 
young Fate, twisting into her own wilful pattern the 
simple threads of our masculine lives. 

I felt sorrier than ever for Mr. Forbes when I 
learned he had gone straight through Richmond 
without leaving the letters at all. I thought he had 
much better have made diversions for himself, and 
that it must have been wearying to carry an un- 
wanted heart all the way back to Los Angeles — 
five days and five nights — and never a stop for rest 
in the consoling light of another lady's eyes. 

David finished his fourth book in Italy and it 
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came out before his return. Knowing what I knew, 
having had Bruce's confidences and Narsie's half 
confidences and David^s illuminating silences, I read 
in this book nothing save one long confession poured 
out to Narsie. It said to her in effect : 

" I've loved you all your life ; but I'm no good, and 
I mustn't have you." 

I rode over to Norwood by the creek path one 
October morning, and came on Narsie sitting among 
the twisted roots of a poplar, with the yellow leaves 
drifting down on her brown head, and her blue 
gown, and whirling about her in a gusty, smoky 
wind. She rested her elbow on her knee and read 
in David's book. 

" What do you think of it, Narsie? " I asked, rein- 
ing in. 

Narsie looked at me without answering. She 
held the book to her breast as if it had been a bird 
with a broken wing and asked me when David was 
coming home. 

" He can't stay away forever, you know ? " said 
Narsie. She added, with apparent irrelevance: 
" Papa says I may spend the winter in Mobile with 
Natica Alison, Uncle Ranny." 

I said a little too hastily that she would like Mobile 
immensely and that I had always considered her 
cousin Natica an admirable young woman. 

Narsie's laughter rang, elf -like and mocking, 
through the autumn woods : 
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" Should you advise me to marry some one in 
Mobile, Uncle Ran, and never, never come back to 
Virginia ? " 

The words were woman's daring; but the face 
was Narsie's pale child's face, wistful with hurt 
dreams, and her eyes were lonely and she held 
David's book very close against her heart. 

I said, feigning lightness : " I should advise you 
to marry some one who would make you wholly 
happy and who would bring you back to Virginia to 
live forever after." 

With that I rode on down the creek path, im- 
patient of this dream maze of motive and desire in 
which I had unwittingly become entangled — in 
which so much had been indicated and so little made 
clear. Suppose I were to say to Narsie : 

" My darling, you must not marry David," and 
Narsie were to retort, as she might perfectly well 
do : " My dear Uncle Ranny, what on earth are you 
talking about ? " 

I know of nothing more annoying than to be re- 
strained from exercising commonsense by some tech- 
nical cobweb of convention. I had packed David 
off to Italy; I was powerless to pack Narsie off to 
Mobile, as was Miles. She stayed home, and David 
eventually came back to us quite pale and worn from 
brooding over good intentions. 

The first time they met after his return we came 
on her riding in the wood road along a little ridge 
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overlooking the water. She sat pillion fashion on 
her dainty black mare, her reins loose on her pom- 
mel. A broad ribbon of black velvet held her plait 
of dark hair away from her fresh temples. She was 
singing absentmindedly. 

" Lady Anna was buried in the East, 

Gile«» Collins in the West : 
There came a lily from Giles Collins 

Which touched Lady Anna's breast.'' 

David glanced at me smiling. He, too, had been 
sung to sleep with Lady Anna. He sat his horse, 
bareheaded, and she started as little as if he had 
been in her thoughts. 

He leaned over, gathering up the reins for her : 

" You mustn't be so careless." 

He said it, playfully, as to a child. 

" She's a kitten." 

" I know — climb a tree if a scrap of paper blows 
her way." 

Narsie laughed : " She doesn't. She only jumps 
across the road." 

Well, you must not," said David, seriously. 
Well, I won't — to-day; but you have not 
changed much, have you, Davie ? " 

"Did I always meddle?" 

" You always gave good advice." 

" Did you always take it ? " 

" No, I have changed, you see ? " 
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She turned the mare's head. " But weren't you 
both coming over? " 

A wave of color swept Narsie, swept David. 

I took it on myself to answer Narsie: "Why 
not to-day, I think. We were on our way home 
from a business interview with Mason. I'm rather 
in a hurry." 

Her face had a hurt look like that of a child 
thrown back on itself. 

Grood-by, then," she said in a voice, like her face. 

There's a visiting girl I must go back to." 

Then David said, at his gentlest, not glancing my 
way: 

" Don't go home. Come for a ride down the 
beach." 

I suppose there must have been a visiting girl, 
after all, for Narsie answered, her natural self 
again: 

" No, I really must get home again, Davie. 
Come over in the morning, and we'll go." 

" Then I'll take you back," said David. " Can 
you ride our way, father?" 

I shook my head, and turned my back on them 
shortly. Yet what did I expect David to do ? 

He came home within the hour, came straight to 
me, and said : 

" Father, Bruce wouldn't speak to me." Sparks 
of anger lit the gray eyes he held mine with : " Did 
you know how he felt ? " 
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I answered reluctantly : " He said something to 
me — before you left. But he was not hateful." 

" You had better have told me." 

" I don't know what it's best to do any more, 
Dave, and I couldn't guess Bruce would act that 
way. I suppose he had been drinking? " 

" That makes no difference with Bruce. He is 
never quite sober; but he always knows very well 
what he is about." 

I knew this to be true ; I remained silent. 

" Narsie," began David. He stopped, met my 
troubled gaze, and said, firmly : " Father, I will 
not act like an unnatural idiot with Narsie just be- 
cause I mustn't marry her. I shan't go to Norwood, 
of course, if Bruce chooses to make a fool of him- 
self; but I will go on being myself to Narsie when 
we do meet." 

He went up-stairs with that, and I looked after 
him thinking that it was all right for David to talk 
that way ; but that what happened depended not upon 
what David said, but upon what Narsie wanted ; and 
that Bruce was a bigger fool than I had thought him 
to stir things up so. 



CHAPTER XXV 



BUT IT doesn't make ANY DIFFERENCE 
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Hullo, Miles ! " I called ; but he was coming to- 
ward me so I stopped. 

" So/' he said, with a foot on my wheel, " the 
children have settled it ? " 

"You don't mean — Dave?" 

" But I do." 

" You can't want it. Miles, and I couldn't bear for 
my boy to make your girl unhappy. And whatever 
he does or is I shan't go back on him." 

" I don't know that I should, myself, Ran," said 
Miles. 

" But you can't want it? " 

" But I can't help it." And he added : " How 
do you know he won't quit for Narsie ? It's a new 
incentive." 

" Pray try not to be a sentimental idiot, Miles. 
You ought to know perfectly well by this time that 
what Dave has not done for me he will never do for 
anyone." 

" He is doing it now, isn't he ? " 

" How long will it last? " However, after some 
hesitation, I told Miles what Thorald and Dorval 
had thought. "It will never happen any other 
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way," I said, " and as it hasn't happened yet, he had 
not the shadow of a right to ask Narsie.*' 

Miles looked away. I could have sworn he was 
embarrassed. 

What did you say to them ? *' 
Told Dave that if he stayed sober a year he 
could have her and made Narsie promise to spend the 
winter in Mobile." 

" All that sounds sensible and doesn't amount to 
a row of pins." 

" Well, we'll see, Ranny," said Miles, and strolled 
off, evidently unable to trouble himself with the 
future while the present was plausible. 

I looked up at our old house, lonely in its grove 
of oak. I wanted Dave's life to be fulfilled and 
happy, and I had always coveted Narsie, and I knew 
that two men and a house do not make a home ; but 
already jealousy tormented me. And then it came 
to me that it was not likely Dave could do it, and 
though I felt ashamed of myself I felt better. 

When I left the trap at the stables my thoughts 
were busy with the fact that he had broken a promise 
to me, which, though not spoken, had certainly been 
made. Involuntarily, I frowned as I saw him mak- 
ing toward me. 

" Hurry," he called, " and we can get a look at 
the whitecaps before the rain catches us." 

Then I noticed the day had turned dark and a 
storm was blowing in from the water. He caught 
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my shoulder and hurried me along to the shelving 
bank overlooking the beach. 

" Isn't it splendid? " he shouted in my ear. 

I looked and saw a million white feathers of foam 
scudding across a sheet of steel twenty miles wide. 
The wind was rocking us on our feet. David 
clutched my arm, and I echoed his thrill of excite- 
ment. His brown hair tossed wildly, his eyes were 
sparkling and he smiled with pleasure. He was 
so absolutely unconscious and happy that my griev- 
ance returned, and glancing around he surprised it 
in my face. He looked a question, and I nodded. 
His eyes coaxed me : 

" It is so perfectly different," he said, in a lull of 
the wind. 

At that the white wall of rain moving over the 
water fell on us, and we turned and ran for it. 

Ten minutes later he came in to me and pulled me 
down by him in the window seat : 

"You're not angry with me?" 

I looked at David. I was far too sad to be angry 
with him. But I said nothing. I did not know 
what to say. And he went on, giving me a relin- 
quishing hug. " Try not to trouble about us, father. 
Just love us, and hope for us that it will all come 
right." 

I thought to myself : " Oh, Davie, are you being 
a sentimental idiot, too?" 

David asked : " Who told you ? " 
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" Miles." 

He glanced a question. 

" Oh, he is almost as great a fool about you as 
myself, Davie. But you saw him." 

" Yes, but he would be franker with you." 

" WeU, he wasn't." 

"I suppose Bruce will want to come over and 
knock me down," said David, looking merely 
troubled. He had long since gotten over his anger 
with Bruce. 

" Perhaps he will do it" 

"He is welcome to — if — ^" David broke off 
and asked me for his pictures of Narsie. 

I got up, and found the Lempriere and took it to 
David. He dropped to a knee by the window seat, 
unwinding the cord with eager fingers and spreading 
out all the little pictures in order of age. His face 
was lit and smiling. His wet hair clung to his bent 
head in childish waves and curls. My heart went 
out to him as I watched him. 

" The last one looks the youngest," I commented. 

But David picked a long ago one to keep in his 
breast pocket. 

She's so little in this," he said. 
It would just fit in your watch case," I sug- 
gested. 

He glanced up, entirely comprehending. 

" Tve still got a picture in my watch case," said 
David. 
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" I didn't know." 

"Father," said David — he paused as if up 
against some restraining consideration, then went on 
with a quick overleaping rush of speech, '' don't 
ever think I shan't always love you better than any- 
one in the world." 

I looked at his tender hand cradling Narsie's pic- 
ture. 

" No," I said, ashamed of myself at last, " you 
must love her best, Davie." 

At that David's face was swept clear of every- 
thing but the consciousness of my face bent above 
him. 

Nicht besser as mem fader/ " said David. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A CONFESSION FROM NARSIE 

That evening Narsie stole up through the old 
flower garden, and when I glanced around was sit- 
ting in the garden door waiting to be discovered. I 
was pleased to observe that Narsie looked confused 
as she came over to sit on my chair arm. She 
watched my face as she spoke. 

" Papa says you said Davie had no right to say 
anything to me, Uncle Ran." 

He certainly had not, Narsie." 
So I came to tell you, I made him. He had to 
tell me. He never meant to. He thought he ought 
not to." 

" My darling, there is only one reason why he 
shouldn't have told you." 

She laid her soft arm about my shoulders. 

" Uncle Ran, Davie is the only man in the world 
who can make me happy, and he is the only man in 
the world who can make me miserable, and I do not 
believe he will ever make me miserable." And she 
repeated : " He had to tell me." 

" And when did all this happen, Narsie ? " 

"Up in your chestnut wood, this morning. I'd 
been out with papa but he went off hunting up a 
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stray colt, and I ran away. I didn't know I was 
going to meet Davie — I only hoped so. He had 
been picking up chestnuts, and he came and poured 
them in my riding cap, and stood there talking of 
things of no interest to either of us. I couldn't 
stand it. Something in the way the light fell on his 
hair and in his eyes as he looked up at me, made me 
want to take his head in my arms — he looked so 
dear, trying to be sensible — and I said : ' I've read 
your new book, Davie,' and he said : ' I wrote it 
for you, Narsie,' and I said : * I know ; but it 
doesn't make the least difference.' And then," said 
Narsie, " I was ashamed, Uncle Ran, and I blushed, 
and I couldn't stop, or look at Davie, and then — " 

She put her cheek on my shoulder, and fell silent. 
I understand," I said ; *' he had to." 
But he wanted to," cried Narsie, in a hurry. 

I could not avoid a smile. She glanced up in time 
to catch it. 

" You know perfectly well that we've loved each 
other all our 1-lives," faltered Narsie. 

" I know," I said, gravely enough to soothe Nar- 
sie's dignity ; *' still he shall not make you unhappy, 
Narsie, and if — " 

I broke off. Narsie was sitting straight again. 
Her eyes were on me, already condoning, forgiving, 
loving, no matter what David should do. Already 
the mother love, curled full flowered in every 
woman's heart, had shot up to the sun — that dear. 
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demoralizing divineness of affection, never to be out- 
worn. I said definitely: 

" Narsie, if David can't quit now, for this, — and, 
mark you, I don't believe he can, — he shall not 
marry you. He shall go away for good until you 
learn to be happy with some one else." 

Narsie looked at me sweetly and stubbornly, and 
asked, twisting me up a curl : 

Haven't you some little boy pictures of Davie ? " 
They were burned — accidentally," I said, with 
a half truth to offset the half lie. 

" Oh, and I've been thinking about them all day. 
He was going to put mine on his desk." 

I changed the subject : " What did Bruce say ? " 

Narsie laughed : " That I ought to be locked up." 

"What else?" 

" And very unfilial things about papa." 

" You know what I want? " 

" I'm not going to tell you what he said about 
Davie ; but that's really why I promised papa I'd go 
to Natica's this winter. Of course Davie can't come 
to Norwood with Bruce acting so. And Bruce 
knows as well as you do that it was all my fault — 
only he pretends to think Davie shouldn't have come 
home at all; but that's too ridiculous. Where is 
he?" 

" On the roof, I think. I'll call him." 

Narsie became suddenly shy : " No, I don't want 
him to know I've been telling you things." 
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" Nonsense, Narsie." 

I called David and sent them off for a stroll to- 
gether. I stood at the window watching them as 
they wandered away, and they were thoughtful 
enough to look back and wave to me. When I lost 
them among the willows, I returned to my chair, 
feeling grateful to Narsie for her candor; but in- 
dined to agree with Bruce that it might have been 
better for David to have prolonged his absence. 
Yet, as Narsie had pointed out, that course had its 
absurd side. 

I picked up my book again. Half an hour later 
a shadow fell across me, and on looking up I saw 
Bruce standing in the window. 

" Can't you put a stop to this thing, Uncle Ran- 
dolph ? " he began, angrily. 

" Won't you come in and have a chair, Bruce ? " 
I asked. 

He hesitated; but I had always a certain control 
over Bruce's devils. He came in, sulkily, but he 
came. Moreover, he sat down and assumed an ap- 
pearance of good humor. 

" I don't mind admitting to you,*' he said, " that 
I realize it to be Narsie's fault it happened; but 
Dave should have known it was bound to happen." 

" Wouldn't that have been rather a gratuitous as- 
sumption on his part, Bruce?" 

"It would have been a true one, wouldn't it?" 

" As it happened, yes ; but you know he wouldn't 
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be likely to think of himself as necessary to anyone's 
happiness, though they might be necessary to his." 

" I'm not accusing him of conceit," said Bruce, 
"just of idiocy in allowing Narsie to twist him 
around her finger." 

" It was hardly so simple as all that," 1 said, smil- 
ing. 

Bruce beat his boot with his riding whip and said 
nothing, most expressively. 

I became as serious as he could have desired. 

" I understand you, Bruce," I said. " You would 
like to lay that whip across Dave's shoulders — like 
to knock him down — shoot him, perhaps, for hav- 
ing dared anger you rather than hurt Narsie too 
much. All these years he has been like your 
younger brother, yet you can sit there and think 
these foolish things. Now, listen if you please. 
It's happened, it is true; but no one knows better 
than yourself how little a time it will last. Let them 
have that little time in peace. What hurt can Narsie 
get?" 

" The hurt of getting fonder of him all the time," 
said Bruce, savagely, " and you say it won't last — 
do you think Narsie cares whether Dave drinks or 
not — if it comes to the point of giving him up be- 
cause he does ? " 

" He would care about it for her." 

"StuflF," said Bruce, rudely. "You'll find out 
how much difference that makes." 
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The very likelihood of Bruce's assertion made me 
less patient than I should otherwise have been. I 
said, with as much finality as I could muster : 

" After all, it is Miles* affair. Why not let him 
shoulder the responsibility ? " 

Oh, father — " he shrugged his shoulders. 
Well, what did you expect me to be able to 
do? After all, again, Narsie is twenty-one and 
Dave is twenty-six, and this is the twentieth cen- 
tury — not the thirteenth; but don't you wish it 
were, Bruce?" 

Bruce grinned reluctantly. "I know what I'd 
do," he said, and sat silent, getting what good he 
could out of that. 

At this moment Dave and Narsie appeared, saun- 
tering across the meadow beyond the creek. Bruce 
caught sight of them about the same time as myself. 
He rose — to go, I assumed, and I said : 

" Now that it's out of our hands, for the present 
at least, why not be a good fellow, Bruce, and stop 
for dinner with us ? " 

" rd lose my temper if I had to try too hard to 
keep it." 

" Piffle — you've too much sense of humor to go 
off in a melodrama ! Come — stay." 

"No, I won't countenance them," said Bruce, 
shortly. Still he hesitated a moment, perhaps, look- 
ing at Narsie and Dave. But Narsie and Dave, in- 
stead of coming sedately up the path to the house. 
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lingered, philandering rather charmingly, on the 
little creek bridge. 

Bruce's scowl deepened. He watched them until, 
becoming once more conscious of the passage of 
time, they set foot, at length, on the path, watched 
them until they had gained the top of the porch 
steps, then stepped from the window and went 
rudely past them with averted eyes. 

He was half way down the steps, when David, so 
happy himself as to be unable to convince himself of 
the reality of another's ill temper, took a hasty stride 
after him. I took it upon myself to lay a detaining 
hand on his arm. David looked at me — distressed. 

Let me go after him," he begged. 

You just have a little pride," I said, angrily. 

" Pride is foolish where you love persons," said 
David. 

" That's all right," I said, letting David go now 
that Bruce was out of sight among the trees, " I've 
been pocketing mine for the last half hour with 
Bruce yonder, and enough of a thing has always been 
enough for me. Come on in to dinner." 

" Poor old Bruce," said Narsie, " he can't be 
happy unless he has his own way. Do let him go 
where he can get it, Davie." 

David looked from my face to Narsie's, called us 
both hard-hearted wretches, and followed us into the 
dining room, where we formed an agreeable excep- 
tion to the well known social rule of three. 
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As far as lay in my power I aided and abetted 
Narsie and David in making the most of their happy 
time together. But, after all, my assistance was 
valuable chiefly as evidencing my good will, since 
Narsie was abundantly able to create her own variety 
of Paradise without help from anyone save David. 

Their happiness appeared to me as beautiful and 
impermanent as the single moment of perfect flower- 
ing granted to a rose, and it was a happiness which 
could not but make an older person who loved them 
both, sad, and the saddest thing about it to me was 
that they both, in some way, assumed the per- 
manence of the moment ; assumed themselves entered 
upon the possession of treasures of ageless beauty, 
and undying joy. And yet there were times, too, 
when it seemed to me that they caught at happiness, 
and beheld joy and beauty but as swiftly passing 
figures in the inexplicable allegory of life. And 
this, it well may be, was what they did subcon- 
sciously. 

I stopped thinking them over at last, and was con- 
tent to follow David's advice, not knowing of any- 
thing wiser to do — just to love them, and hope 
against belief that it would all come right. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

I CANNOT HELP DAVID 

Coming in I found David lying on the rug be- 
neath a window reading a letter. I dropped into a 
chair. It seemed to me a week since I had had an 
hour at home. 

" Perhaps FU get an evening to myself once 
more," I said. " I hope so, for I've cases to look 
up. Well, Dave, anything flattering this week?*' 

He indicated a medley of letters and reviews on 
my desk, and I drew the letters over to me. Some 
I read ^ith pleasure, others with a busy man's irony. 
Two were from rather silly women who wrote, one 
from a fellow writer of fiction, a much older man 
than David, others from editors suggesting contribu- 
tions. Presently I pushed them all away and con- 
templated David with a luxurious sense of wonder. 
That a youngster of twenty-six should have become 
famous, and almost rich, in a few years, by merely 
doing what he would have been miserable not to do, 
while all around him men worked like dogs and died 
poor and unsatisfied, was too much of a fairy tale to 
fit in with life as I had found it for forty-eight 
years. 
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" Pretty good," I said, tapping the letter from the 
big editor. 

But I like the other best," said David. 
Yes," I assented without enthusiasm. I had, in 
truth, somewhat resented the paternal tone adopted 
by the middle-aged author. 

I began on my own letters, and David opened a 
book lying by him. I had scarcely seen him for 
several days, and I thought he looked fagged, and 
said: 

" Been working all night again ? " 

But David said : " Tve not been working at 
all — just loafing." 

" Then you're fretting after Narsie ? " 

He smiled at me as if to say that I. imagined 
things, and I went on with my letters. 

The autumn fire had been replenished and the 
lights turned on, and no call had come. 

"This is something like," I said, getting up to 
pull over my books. " I wish I had more such 
evenings. Dave, stop ruining your eyes, and come 
to the light." 

He stood up, stretching his arms. 

" Can't I read to you — take notes or some- 
thing?" 

I shook my head. 
Thought you had cases to look up ? " 
But I'm not going to do it," I said, shamelessly. 

I began instead on the reviews, drifted from 
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those to my accumulated magazines, and finally set- 
tled down to a new English novel, and had, alto- 
gether, an evening of complete self-indulgence. It 
was midnight when I pushed the book from me, 
pulled my chair around to the fire and thought of 
bed. David was moving restlessly about the room, 
taking out a book here and there only to put it back, 
or drumming on the doors of the cases. After 
. watching him a while I asked : 

" Why not come over here by me ? " 

He gave a nervous start, came and lay on the floor 
in the shadow of the desk, an arm thrown above his 
head, a hand holding to the rung of my chair. The 
light lay across his wrist, and showed it bruised, and 
showed how tense the rigidly straining arm. 

After a silent half hour I rose and stood looking 
down on him. 

" I think ni get upstairs. See that the fire is 
safe when you leave it." 

" ril go now." 

At the door of my room he hesitated after he 
had said good night. 

" Want to come in ? " I asked. 

He hesitated another moment, looking across into 
the loneliness of his room, then followed me in, and 
stood, obliviously gazing down into the fire, and I 
had been reading in bed for twenty minutes before 
he came out of his trance and asked what I had 
there. 
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" De Quincey — Life and Manners." 

He slipped out of his coat, threw himself along 
the bed with his head between his fists, and asked me 
to read a little. 

There is something about De Quincey's style at 
once resounding and soothing, like great waves roll- 
ing in, stunning the senses; but arousing the imag- 
ination. David listened, hypnotized for the moment 
into a sort of peace. At length his head sank in his 
arms, and I hoped he was dozing off ; but presently, 
glancing sideways, I caught his hands stealing about 
his wrists. 

" Listening? '* I asked. 

The hands fell apart as if caught in a mischief. 

" Not much, rd as well go now." 

But he stayed on, and after another page which I 
don't think he heard at all, I put down the book, and 
turned out the light. This roused him, and he said, 
reluctantly : 

" I'd better go." 

"Had you, Davie?" 

I asked it, smiling a little to myself in spite of my 
unhappiness over him. He did not answer ; but he 
did not go. 

Some hours later I woke with a start, and put out 
my hand, then rose to my elbow and lit the bedside 
candle. He lay flat on his back, staring up with un- 
seeing eyes. The sweat of the battle drenched him. 
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His hands were clenched, and his teeth were clenched 
and he drew breath dumbly. 

" Haven't you been asleep, Davie? " I asked, sick 
at heart. 

He shook his head. 
How long since you did sleep ? '* 
This makes four nights," he said, speaking 
softly. 

"When did it all begin?" 

" I don't know — weeks ago." 

I left him a moment. When I came back I took 
his hand and began rolling up his sleeve. 

" You mustn't get this way, you know," I said, 
putting on a professional tone. 

He looked at me, and drew his arm away. The 
movement was so absolute in its negation that I 
dared not dispute it. 

" Oh, I know I shouldn't," I said, putting up the 
needle, " but it might have tided you over, and " — I 
could not keep my voice quite steady — " it's hard 
not to be able to help." 

The masking stillness of David's face broke into 
a torment that seared my eyes. He flung up a 
shielding arm, and I extinguished the candle. 

I could think of nothing to do except to put out 
my hand to him there in the dark. His hand, tense 
and cold, crept presently into mine ; but it was such a 
tired hand : it could not get a firm grip on that rescu- 
ing power which I dimly felt reaching out to him 
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through my fumbling efforts to help and save. I 
waked there hour after hour and felt it slipping from 
my grasp, until, at last, it slipped quite away, and 
I lay with my empty hand outstretched, and listened 
to his steps crossing the hall, and the sound of his 
door shutting me out. 

I went downstairs early. I had just unbarred the 
door and flung it wide to the first stealing gray light, 
when he came up behind me. He was dressed in 
rough riding things with his storm hat pulled down, 
half hiding his eyes. It was blowing up a gale, and 
I said: 

" Better take your raincoat, Dave." 

My heart was literally so heavy that I could 
scarcely speak the trivial words, and David could not 
answer them at all. We stood facing each other 
in the doorway, and looking at each other, and his 
eyes were the eyes of a drowning man beyond reach 
of help, yet expecting some miracle of rescue. I 
turned away first. 

" Father 1" It was the merest breath; but the 
waters went over David's head as he sent it after me, 
and it was an agony and a despair, and I answered it 
with another agony, another despair : 

" But, David, in the name of my love for you, 
what can I do?" 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

DAVID RUNS FROM ME 

Bob saw me coming and was at the gate to meet 
me. I had never seen him look uglier or better 
hearted. 

" Miles told me you had Dave here," I said. 

Bob leaned over the gate bar, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

" Better let him alone, Doc. I'll see to him for 
you." 

I dismounted and pushed at the gate. Bob gave 
way, unwillingly. 

" Hell run," he said. 

" From me ? What nonsense ! " 

" But youVe never seen him so. I promised him 
rd try and keep you out." 

I stood still. I was hurt — tLispeakably. 

Bob threw me a despairing and appealing look : 
" It's just that he feels so — mean." 

" I've got to see him, anyway," I said. I went on 
in. 

On one side of the hall a door standing ajar re- 
vealed the empty living room of the Lodge. I flung 
open in rapid succession the doors of the three bed- 
rooms opposite, before going on into the long shed 
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back of them. It was rather dark after the rooms, 
and at first I could not make out distinctly. 

" Are you there, Dave ? " I called. 

Then I saw that he stood at the farther end with 
his back toward me. For a moment he maintained 
his pretence of hanging a bridle up, or was it taking 
one down, from the rack on the wall before him, 
then quite suddenly abandoned all pretence, and 
stood still, trembling visibly. 

" Oh," I said, without coming closer, " if you be- 
gin to skulk, David, I shall give you up." 

At that, as if his will had taken him by the 
shoulders and turned him around, he faced me, lifted 
his unhappy eyes to mine, and said : 

" Please go away, father." 

He looked miserably ill. A shock of relief went 
through me. "It's just that he's ill," I thought, 
and I went on toward him, saying : 

" I shan't leave you here in this malarial hole of 
Bob's. You're coming home with me to be taken 
care of." 

** I'll come when I can," he said, presently. 

" You'll come now." 

He looked away. You could see in his face that 
he wanted to hide it. 

" I can't," he said, " and I can't stand to talk." 

His eyes looked for mine now. They were beg- 
ging me to understand and go. 
I felt horribly at sea and helpless, and the stir of a 
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fear was in my heart. I did not see how I could 
leave him and go home with only that fear for com- 
pany. 

" Father," he said, in a low tone, with his old trick 
of knowing my thought, " I won't do that — don't 
trouble — but please go." 

" I think you are a little crazy, Davie." Almost 
involuntarily I touched him as I spoke. He glanced 
at my hand on his arm. 

"When you do that," he said, "I want to — 
scream'' 

I thrust my hands hastily into my pockets. 

" I beg your pardon," I said, foolishly out of my 
quick unreasoning pain. 

"Oh," he cried, the irritation breaking through 
uncontrollably, "you're a doctor — can't you tell 
when it's best to let an unhappy fool alone ? " And 
he added, still in that hard, shaken, bitter voice. 
" It's your goodness to me, father — I can't bear it 
— yet." 

Without another word or look I turned and went 
back to the gate where Bob waited for me, his arms 
laid along my horse's neck. 

His glance at my face as I mounted said : " I 
told you to let him alone." 

I rode away slowly and he walked along by me 
in silence until I asked : 

" What occurred last night ? Miles seemed to b^ 
apologizing for something." 
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" It was Bruce," said Bob, " he'd been drinking 
hard and he had the almighty nerve to come here 
and jump on Dave." 

" Oh, well," I said. " Narsie's his little sister, 
Bobby." 

Bob's gesture was impatient. "He was just in 
the state when you had to. let him run down — and 
what he said was so raw. And you saw Dave — all 
torn nerves. And," Bob went on, "it wasn't so 
much what he said about Narsie — he couldn't say 
anything there half as hard as the things Dave has 
been saying to himself — no, it was what he said 
about you, and what Dave had done to you." 

" He had no right to drag me in," I said, furious. 

" Wish you'd heard him. We were standing on 
the hearth in the living room when he walked in on 
us. Dave just turned and hid his head in his arms 
on the mantelshelf. He never once looked at Bruce 
— that's not like Dave, you know, Doc ? He's pretty 
good at facing results. And," continued Bob, look- 
ing half sick, " it lasted until Cousin Miles saw 
Bruce's horse at the gate and came in." 

I looked a question. 

"Oh, he was all right. He looked sorry for 
Dave, and ashamed for Bruce, and he apologized 
to me and took Bruce away." 

I felt there might be more for me to know. I 
looked another question, 

" That's all/' 
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" Are you sure, Bob ? " 

Bob looked puzzled. 
Why, I thought/' I said, looking hard at Bob, 

that perhaps Dave went off drinking again last 
night." 

Bob shook his head : ** He wouldn't do that de- 
liberately and you ought to know he wouldn't." 

"Well, I thought I knew, of course; but since 
this morning I'm not sure of knowing anything 
about him — and he looks so wretchedly ill." 

" It's not the drinking. He stopped that a week 
back." 

" And you look almost as driven as my poor 
David, Bob." 

" Oh," said Bob, grinning ruefully, " you'd look 
that way yourself if you'd had him on your hands 
last night." 

I put my arm around Bob's shoulders as he walked 
alongside. 

" Bobby," I said, with a very real and deep grati- 
tude, " I can't help him now, so it's a good thing 
for us both that you can." 

And after a silence, I said, with a sigh: "But 
I'm afraid it's an imposition." 

" Now, Doc," said Bob, " you know that is a silly 
thing for you to say." 

Well, I did know it. 

"Besides," confessed Bob, in a unique burst of 
confidence, "he went through this with me last 
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year. I lost my girl the same way. I'd have shot 
myself if he hadn't shamed me out of it. And don't 
mind his not coming home yet. It's just that being 
with me doesn't shame him, and he knows that I 
know how he feels." 

I rode away with envy of Bob in my heart. I 
felt disloyal to the inhabitants of that hell into which 
I had never been plunged, and yet I thought, bitterly, 
too, " I suppose if I had gone there half drunk 
Dave would have come home with me," and I real- 
ized that you sometimes pay for your virtues, such 
as they are, almost as heavily as you pay for your 
vices. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



WE MEET IN THE PINE WOOD 



Except when away professionally, I kept to the 
house and saw no one. My mind was so filled with 
David that I might nearly as well have lived at 
the Lodge ; but actually I did not go there, and Bob 
did not come over. Only a few miles of pine 
thicket lay between us, and my eyes turned con- 
tinually in that direction, and every time I went 
upstairs I used to go out on the porch roof and 
look that way in the hope of seeing David coming 
out of the woods, and across the fields toward 
home. 

Two weeks more or less after my fruitless errand 
I was making my Sunday afternoon round of the 
place. I had begun it on horseback ; but had finally 
preferred a stroll, merely leading the mare. I went 
through the pines very slowly, and I was so lost in 
my thoughts that I failed to see the object of them 
until he stood within reach. I had my hand out 
to his arm before I remembered he might not want 
it there ; but he answered my involuntary, question- 
ing look with an equally involuntary movement to- 
ward me and, turning, I tramped along by him, al- 
most contented. 
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We talked of indifferent things, and I said we'd 
go by the old clearing if he didn't mind, and he 
said : " Why not send Dolly home ? " When she 
had gone off, for all the world like an intelligent 
dog, looking back every little while, with an air 
of sa)ring: " See how good and clever I am," he 
said we could as well take the short cut by the old 
plantation graveyard, now that we weren't hampered 
by leading her. 

Going through here was somewhat difficult on 
account of the tangle of vines and undergrowth of 
all sorts, and the branches which hung low across 
the narrow path. The place had been a fairy jungle 
in the spring and summer; but now the vines and 
bushes were leafless, and spread a spidery gray net- 
work about and beneath the sad greenery of the 
pines, and the narrow path which had vanished so 
mysteriously into labyrinths of dogwood and red- 
bud, now lay ahead of us with unalluring distinct- 
ness, and each sharp turning seemed its end. 

At one point, another little path streaked off from 
it, and at this point David, who had been going in 
front putting aside twigs for me, reached back a 
hand, and when, wondering, I put out my hand to 
meet it, he guided me with a touch into the little un- 
familiar path. 

In a moment or so we had emerged on an open 
space ringed about by tall pines and carpeted with 
their needles, a sun spangled hollow sunk in the 
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wood, a quiet place. David let me go and stood 
glancing about with an air at once absent and ab- 
sorbed. His face, at which I had scarcely yet had 
the heart to look, took on a new patience and a new 
pain, yet, too, he seemed to love what he gazed at, 
and I understood, without knowing at all why or 
how I understood it, that he had brought me to one 
of those temples which Youth creates out of the 
beauty of nature and the sadness of life. 

What piteous yieldings, what hard self -appraise- 
ments had my boy not endured in this silent spot! 
What dews of healing had perhaps descended on him 
herd 

I turned to him, feeling not less than his mother 
had felt in my place ; knowing at last, I trust, 
that miracle of forbearance, that embrace of the 
understanding, that tenderness welling from im- 
perishable sources, which we call a mother's love. 
We looked at each other, and a little light stole into 
David's most unhappy eyes, a little peace. He 
could not but feel it sweet to be loved like that when 
he needed it so much, and could hardly have hoped 
for it from me after my past failures to forbear and 
understand. 

I said : " What did you bring me here to tell me, 
Davie?" 

" That Fm going away, father, for good." 

This meant until Narsie came home, and got over 
it and married some one else. I saw stretching be- 
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fore me the lonely months, the lonely years, per- 
haps; but had to keep back the natural, selfish cry 
of my heart, and say as courageously as I could : 

" Yes, I knew there would be only that to do, of 
course." 

" And I want to ask you something." 

I nodded. 

" Father, will you write me the truth about Narsie 
— when she comes home ? " 

" I'll try to." 

"Don't try to write me comforting things — 
write me the truth." 

" If I know it myself, Davie — just what do you 
want ? " 

" I mean about her health, and if she is too un- 
happy, and if she tries to forget, or if she clings to 
it." 

" Oh, Davie," I said, " don't you see that if it's 
done with, there's no use making you more wretched 
by writing you troubling things? Narsie will get 
over it; but she'll be unhappy at first, and cling to 
her memories — why need I write you that ? " 

" But I must know about Narsie. Can't you see 
that, father? Can't you see that I feel about her 
something as you feel about me?" David said 
this looking at me quietly with those unhappy eyes : 
"Don't you know that nothing is so dreadful as 
not to know ? " 

" Yes," I said, " I do know that" 
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" And you'll do what I ask? " 

" ril try to/* I repeated. It was the only promise 
I could get out of myself, and David had to take 
it or none. I was thinking that though not know- 
ing might at first be worse than knowing, yet in the 
long run it might well prove the least lasting hurt 
of the two, and that something must be left to my 
good sense. 

He stood searching my face, only half satisfied, 
and I added: 

" Don't you trust me ? " 

His face cleared. " You know I do," he said. 

We remained silent until I asked : " What made 
you stay away so long? " 

I sat down on one of the old mossed roots, and 
clasped a knee, leaning back against the tree and 
looking up at him. 

He did not answer at once; but looked away 
through the woods toward the Lodge. When he 
did answer, it was with averted eyes and hesitating 
speech : 

" I've started home several times, and gone back. 
If I hadn't met you I'd have gone back this time 
very likely." 

"But why?" 

" I'm still a little c-crazy, I suppose, father." 

" Don't stand there, Davie. Get down here by 
me, and berate yourself in comfort." 

His lip comers curled almost imperceptibly as he 
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obeyed me; but as I had only pretended cheerful- 
ness to cheer him, and as he had only responded to 
it to cheer me, they soon straightened again until 
his lips were even sadder than his eyes, and he said, 
presently : 

" You see, father, I was too weak, too worth- 
less." 

I knew then what David had hoped — what Nar- 
sie had hoped — knew how he had said to himself : 
" It must happen now, when a girl's happiness hangs 
on it. And if it does not, this is the end, and it 
never will." 

Heart gripping pain held me silent. I could not 
answer these words spoken so quietly, with no pas- 
sion or bitterness, merely as the incontrovertible 
statement of a fact. David went on, sifting the pine 
needles through his fingers, and watching them as 
intently as if they were the sands in Time's hour 
glass. " I've thought it out in a way. If I'm to 
be a nuisance all my life it's up to me to be as un- 
obtrusive a nuisance as possible, and in future I 
^shan't ever trouble any one but you, father, and 
I'll trouble you just as little as I can, though I know 
now that you'll only love me and never judge me 
again." 

As he said this David lifted his eyes to me with 
a look so wholly loving and so wholly beautiful that 
I could say: 

" Then you'll never want to run from me again ? " 
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"Oh, I don't see how I ever could again — I 
don't see how I ever did." 

He looked back to the pine needles sifting so 
slowly through his fingers before he spoke again. 

" I've written to Narsie what I had to write — 
and I've heard from her." 

His hand fell motionless. 

" It's worse, you see, father, because it's Narsie. 
Our lives have been interwoven from childhood. 
I'm hurting my little sister, too." And still in that 
quiet voice, and as if speaking to himself alone, he 
said: " If I could just take it all." 

Words barely uttered, and scarcely heard, yet 
sounding from earth to sky, and echoing far and 
wide, and in my heart. But you can never take it 
all — never, never can you take it all, and David 
knew it, and I knew it, and we both knew the 
futility of that cry, and the double futility of any 
answer to it ever devised by justice, or pity, or 
love. 

He began again, a little hurriedly : " I'll be with 
Ken a while, and there's always Marsdon ready 
with some scheme. He'll find me something to fag 
away at. You are not to think of me as moping 
or loafing. And when I'm quite sane again you 
can find some one to take over your practice for a 
while, and then you can join me, and we can go 
about together and get some good out of life once 
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" You have got it all worked out, haven't you, 
Davie?" 

" You'll come, won't you ? " 

" Yes, if it's the only way ever to be with you 
I again," and I added, looking at him for the truth, 
" Perhaps you want me to come now ? " 

" No, I want you to stay here now — so you can 
take care of Narsie. There's no one else I can 
trust." 

" There's Miles." 

" Yes, he is very kind and good ; but even he can- 
not understand her like you, and there's Bruce who 
can't at all, and Clem who never did. Narsie will 
be lonely at first. She'll need you." 

" I expect you are right," I said, thinking it over, 
" yes, of course you are. But you'll not go imme- 
diately?" 

" I thought I might have a few days at home," 
said David. He said it, looking up at me to see if 
I thought, too, that he might. 

The strange, instinctive humility of the speech 
and glance stung me to the quick. 

" Why shouldn't you ? " I said, somewhat de- 
fiantly. " After all — " 

A plea in his still lifted eyes stopped me dead. 

" Stay for my sake, at least," I concluded, in a 
different tone, from a different spirit. 

With that I got to my feet. I did not see what 
more there could be to say just then. David stood 
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up, too; but made no motion to follow me when I 
moved toward the little path. I looked back and 
saw that he was gazing around the place again, and 
as if he loved it. He noticed my glance, and came 
after me, laying a passing and a parting hand on the 
nearest of the old trees. The next moment he had 
gone past, and was putting aside the branches for me 
as before, and all the way home we talked quite nat- 
urally, and, except for David's face which he could 
not make the same, nothing of all the past weeks 
might have happened. 

He said to me, as we ascended the porch steps, 
and said it with his first smile : " Let's make be- 
lieve for a few days that we've nothing on our 
minds, father." 

I knew this only meant I was to be troubled with 
him, and over him, as little as was humanly possi- 
ble ; but I knew, too, that it would ease his heart to 
feel he had tried to ease mine, and I said : 

" All right, Davie ; but before everything else I 
think you need my professional services. How can 
I get you off my mind when you look as if you had 
been keel-hauled and then strung up by the thumbs ? " 

"Am I that bad?" 

We were in the hall now, and he stopped, asking 
it seriously. 

" Nearly. I wonder if you have seen yourself in 
a mirror lately ? " 

His involuntary expression of distaste answered 
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me sufficiently ; but he only said, as he followed me 
into the library : 

"You want to spoil me a little, don't you, 
father?" 

" Suppose you look at yourself there, if you think 
that's all." 

He cast a reluctant glance at the image confront- 
ing him above the chimney piece. 

" Well, may I take you in hand ? " 

He stood with downcast eyes, not answering. 

"Why on earth not?" 

At that he lifted his head with an air of making 
a clean breast of it. 

" No reason at all, father, except that it would 
be such a comfort to have you bothering over me, 
and that I can't stop being a morbid fool all at once. 
What do you want to do with me ? " 

" I want to send you away in your right mind." 

"If you can do that — " said David. 

"I can if you'll get one good, long, forgetting 
sleep, Davie." 

A dread showed in his face and bearing which 
I was sure I interpreted aright, and I added, 
quickly : 

" But you can't go on doing without sleep be- 
cause you're afraid of the waking and remember- 
mg. 

He winced. " I have been sleeping, father," he 
said, stammering over the words. 
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" How much, and how soundly? *' 

He did not reply and I went on : 

" Do you wish to get down ill, and not be able 
to get off ? " 

David looked alarmed. " I'll do as you say. I 
want to go away as fit as I can, of course. But 
I'm not to be sent to bed, I hope? " 

"But you are. Be off with you, and I'll bring 
you up a cup of Black's good coffee, presently. I 
don't suppose you've had a decent thing to eat or 
drink for weeks." 

He went, obediently, looking back at me to say : 

" I may take a book along? " 

" A dozen," I answered, watching him from sight. 
After all I had been going through with on his ac- 
•count it was satisfactory to have him under my 
thumb, if only for a few days. 

I took him up the promised coffee and, lifting to 
his elbow he drank it, glancing at me the while 
rather inexplicably. 

I said, putting up a conscious hand: "What's 
wrong? Did I leave off my tie or forget to shave? " 

He shook his head, and looked away quickly, and 
it occurred to me that Bruce's tirade was rankling 
in him — that he was scrutinizing me to see if I did, 
indeed, appear a brokenhearted wreck. 

I smiled at him, and at the conjecture, as I said: 

" Well, finish your cup, there, and try to get a 
nap before dinner." 
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But I rather expected David to get more than a 
nap, and he fell asleep very soundly indeed after 
so unsuspectingly drinking that black coffee. I felt 
somewhat ashamed of myself; but he had thought 
and felt to the sheer verge of exhaustion, and it 
took little enough of the essence of forgetifulness 
to induce that deep and long needed sleep, and I 
felt he would comprehend and forgive me when he 
awoke. 

Before going down again I went in and darkened 
the room, and removed the books laid to his hand. 
I had curiosity enough to glance at them to dis- 
cover with what he thought to solace wakeful hours, 
and found the thin blue book to be Amiel's Journal 
and the thicker green book to be Thoreau's Spring. 

I pondered the conjunction. Did they neutralize 
each other? Or was the one a commentary on the 
other? And if so, which did you read first? I 
left the Thoreau on his bedside table, having no 
quarrel with it; but the Journal I carried down 
stairs and hid in a desk drawer. The book is, it 
is true, replete with the most remarkable literary 
discriminations ; but I could not feel that David had 
selected that special volume from his couple of thou- 
sand, more or less, for its literary discriminations. 

He slept without a break imtil the following after- 
noon, and, before he woke again, I was at some 
pains to make myself look as little of a wreck as 
possible. I could not help smiling as I decked my- 
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self in a becoming shade of gray, and carefully 
knotted a fresh brown scarf, lustrous and beautiful 
enough to have been, to adapt Lord Lytton's attrac- 
tive phrase, a younger man's pleasing vanity. 

I was amply rewarded for this taking-thought 
by David's look of relief and pleasure, as he took 
me in after I had flung wide the shutters and turned 
to him saying : 

Let me have a look at you now." 
You made sure of my having a good sleep, 
didn't you, father?" 

" I had to, Davie. I would have been justified 
in using force." 

" Only you didn't need to with such an unsus- 
pecting idiot." 

He offered me a forgiving smile with this, and 
added : 

You do look so all right, this afternoon." 
That's because I am all right. Did you think 
I wasn't?" 

He answered this with a long, wistful, prying re- 
gard, which I met with a change of subject. 
Have you been awake long? " 
Just a moment. I suppose I may get up ? " 
He glanced about, while speaking. 
" Your books ? I laid them up." 
David's glance brushed the Thoreau and wan- 
dered on. 

" I carried the other one down with me." 
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" Don't you want me to read Amiel ? " asked 
David, unexpectedly. 

" I'd much rather you'd read Thoreau, just now, 
Davie." 

David lay, cheek on arm, looking out of the win- 
dow which gave on the roof, and for the moment 
his eyes harbored as little light as the gray cloud 
overspreading the winter sky without. But the next 
moment he sat up, saying, with some energy : 

'' You are right, father. It is pure self-in- 
dulgence in me to read an unhappy book just 
now." 

He went on, after a pause : " Shall you be off 
long to-day ? " 

" Why, several hours, perhaps." 

" Because I thought we could have a real tramp 
along the water before dinner. A gray day Hke 
this is such a good day for a tramp." 

" Yes, I'd like one ; but how shall you put in time 
while I'm gone ? " 

David looked around the room. " I'll start put- 
ting my house in order, perhaps." 

" Not to-day — think up something pleasanter." 

"Yours then. I'll go over your books down- 
stairs." 

" Very well," I said, smiling at him ; " but kindly 
misplace another Montaigne, and not a volume from 
one of my full sets." 

I went off with that and when I returned he really 
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was down on the library rug entrenched behind top- 
pling piles of my old books. 

He glanced up to say : " Do you know, I found 
your Montaigne. It was hidden away behind this 
old Latin law book. Look here, father." 

He had the old book spread open at a middle 
title page. Its leather backs, though black with age, 
were strong and soimd. Its pages, though golden 
with age, were tough and whole. Its letter- 
ing done in ancient, beautiful type, was impressed 
in its black and red ink as clearly as when first 
printed. I leaned across David's shoulder, de- 
ciphering the date. 

Over three hundred and ten years ago," I said. 
A long time, isn't it ? " said David, a touch of 
wonder in his musing voice. 

" Either a long, long time, Davie, or else a little, 
little time." 

" It's a long time," persisted David, with a swift 
upward glance, "to us who live a so much lesser 
time." 

I comprehended that he had someway been get- 
ting comfort out of the old title page, and the 
thoughts lying potently therein — that it had been 
speaking to him of the generations which had come 
and gone since its printing, of their frustrated hopes, 
and their futile fears, and their loves, long fallen 
to white ashes, and scattered in the dust of the cen- 
turies — that it had been saying to him : " Since 
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I have survived all these, could they have mattered 
very greatly?" 

But I, watching his bent head, and his motion- 
less hand pressing back the leaf, stood thinking. 
" Yet they mattered to themselves, just as we mat- 
ter to ourselves, nor can any living pain be long 
benumbed by the chill thought of the forgetfulness 
which has overwhelmed the past." And, indeed, 
David soon moved restlessly and closed the great 
book. 



CHAPTER XXX 

I GO TO SEE NASSm 

Narsie came to meet me in the wide, dusky hall. 
Her white figure, casting a flower-like reflection, 
moved slowly across the darkly mirroring surfaces 
of the waxed floor. All of her blossoming bright- 
ness was gone. Under the stress of storm she had 
shrunk back into a pale bud, with shivering petals 
curled closely about a hurt heart. That was how 
Narsie struck one — as drenched, beaten upon, wind 
tormented, ever shrinking further back upon her- 
self, ever, as I have said, more piteously young. 

I was thinking all this while I was kissing Narsie, 
and saying how good it was to see her once more, 
and while she was telling me that Bruce had gone 
to town, and that Miles was riding over the planta- 
tion, and that Qem was overseeing the baby's bath, 
and asking me to come up in her sim room. 

It was very green and bright there. All the 
screens were rolled high. The clematis feathered 
over the lattices, and the plum trees thrust in deli- 
cately blooming branches, and English sparrows 
were spreading their brown wings against a milky 
blue sky outside in a breeze which came and went in 

little gusts, sweet as nectar. 
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I took the chair by Narsie's wicker desk-table and 
looked around, only to find David everywhere. The 
room was no more than a temple to — but it was 
not a dead love. 

I looked at Narsie who sat in the porch seat which 
hung from a rafter among the white plum boughs. 
Narsie looked at me, expressing in her whole being 
a truth to me : " I must do this or die." 

I said : " Narsie, my darling, is this wise ? " 

Narsie began to laugh. Through all her unhappi- 
ness genuine amusement rang in her laughter. 

" Did you expect me to be wise. Uncle Ran ? " 

" But you are so intelligent, Narsie." 

Perhaps Narsie enunciated a truth when she 
stopped laughing, looked at me with those beauti- 
ful, clear-seeing eyes, and said : 

" That only makes it worse, Uncle Ran. If I 
were dull, there would not be so many things to hurt 
me. 

I glanced about me at David's pictures — books. 
" What good do you get from those, Narsie? " 

" Oh, Uncle Ran," said Narsie, " I thought you 
were cleverer." 

" Do you mean that having them makes it — 
easier?" 

She nodded. " No one ever mentions Davie to 
me — no one. They act as if he were dead. I 
can never ask about him. And he is worst of all. 
Even if we mustn't marry, I'm still the Narsie I 
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used to be to him. We could go on that way. But 
he won't write to me. And they all think by acting 
in that absurd way they can make me forget, and 
not love Davie any more." 

It is impossible for a mere transcript of Narsie's 
words to even faintly indicate the disdain with 
which they were uttered. I saw at once that we 
were all fools and, of course, acting like fools. 

" And," continued Narsie, " I can talk to no one 
about him. Do you think that is good for me. 
Uncle Ran?" 

Wordlessly I put out my hand to Narsie, and she 
came and sat on my knee quite silently for a long 
time, and, strangely enough, I found presently that 
it was I who needed to talk about David. 

I told her about that night, told her about next 
morning in the hall when he had reached out to me 
for help which I had not it in me to give, told her 
about going to Bob's after him, and how he could 
not come home with me, and about meeting him in 
the woods that afternoon. I finished, not having 
told all. 

Narsie drank up my words as a plant after rain 
drinks up the sun. 

" It doesn't keep him from being dearer and bet- 
ter than anyone," said Narsie, "and it makes no 
difference. I would rather be unhappy with Davie 
than happy with anyone else. It's no use people 
trying to act as if he were dead. He is alive and I 
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love him more than ever." She laid both hands 
on my breast, leaned toward me with a coaxing 
movement, and said : " Make him come home to 
me. 

I managed to look at Narsie firmly and to say: 
" That's done with." 

Narsie just watched my face. I hurried on : 

" What's happened has happened ; but David 
could clear out, and keep anything more from hap- 
pening, and he has cleared out, quite for good, until 
— unless — " 

Narsie put me' away from her. " Oh," she cried, 
"you are the cruelest. You pretended to be 
kind." 

She went back to the swing and hid her face 
in her arms among its pillows. I rose and bent 
over Narsie. 

" Narsie, there is a trite thing we .doctors fre- 
quently find occasion to point out to our patients; 
but it is a true thing, Narsie darling. A hurt heart 
is Hke a hurt arm. To cure it one has to hurt it 
anew, and worse, perhaps. One has to be cruel in 
order to be kind." 

Narsie still refused to look up. 

" David has loved you your whole life long. He 
is being hurt doubly through hurting you. It's hard 
for you both; but it's hardest for him because he's 
at fault. And just because you do love him you 
ought to try to stop loving him." 
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Narsie began to laugh again, a little hysterically, 
perhaps. 

" Oh, Uncle Ran, you're so professional and — 
and so complicated. I'm afraid you must give me 
time to think out what you've just been saying — 
what was that last? I'm to stop loving Davie be- 
cause I love him ? " 

I gave Narsie a slight shake, and she sat up 
straight and said, looking at me earnestly : 

" But you do think they are foolish to act about 
Davie in that unnatural way ? " 

'• I think David is right not to write to you, Nar- 
sie. I think everyone else not quite right. Cer- 
tainly there is no use pretending a man's dead when 
he is bringing out a new book." 

" Oh, is he ? " Her eyes quickened. 

" But it is not an explanatory romance, Narsie." 

Narsie's face said that she never said it might 
be. 

"It is only a book of reflections on and about 
travel places — just a thing he's fagged on, I dare 
say, to make life at all bearable these past months." 

Narsie had been gazing down. Now she lifted 
to me those terrible, truth-seeing eyes of hers, and 
said: 

" You say it is hardest for Davie. You know it 
isn't because he has his writing to help crowd me 
out, while I've nothing." 
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" It's not worth much to him now, Narsie, and 
I don't think he uses it to crowd you out." 

" You know. Uncle Ran," said Narsie, " that the 
writing comes first. You come next, and then—" 
She didn't finish. 

I had known the writing came first ever since 
those troubling days when David so instinctively put 
it first, and my peace of mine second ; but how did 
Narsie know? And the other? I said: 

" No one could love better than David loved you, 
Narsie." 

" Oh," said Narsie, negligently, " I never 
minded his loving you best. It was part of his 
difference and his deamess. And I never minded 
the writing — if one has genius I suppose one has 
to put it first, else it's no more than other men's 
little talents. I'm not jealous hearted. Uncle Ran. 
I just wanted my own part in Davie's life — the 
part which grew and came about with the years. 
It's all I want now. But you," she smiled at me, 
" you are jealous hearted. I expect you were jeal- 
ous of me." 

I colored, and said, hastily : 
Nonsense, Narsie ! " 
And deep down you hate the writing." 

" I don't. I'm too proud of it." 
Then that is all which makes you tolerate it." 
It is absurd," I said, " to imagine that so clever 
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a person as yourself, Narsie, is likely to die of a 
broken heart." 

" Poor Uncle Ranny, you don't like my telling 
you the truth, do you ? " 

" I haven't admitted it to be the truth." 

She smiled provokingly, and gave the swing a 
little push. A shower of loosened petals fell over 
us both. I brushed them from my sleeve and said 
I must be going. 

Narsie glanced at me with some compunction. 

" You don't really mind my teasing you, Uncle 
Ran?" 

" You haven't teased me," I said, not very truth- 
fully. 

" And you don't think hard of me for keeping 
Davie away?" 

" I'm just sorry for us all, Narsie." 

" And you'll let me come over and talk about him 
to you ? " 

This meant: "And you'll tell me everything, 
and let me read your letters from him ? " 

I said weakly that she might. 

"And, Uncle Ran?" 

"What else, Narsie?" 

"May I have Ken's drawing for a while? It's 
so much better than a photograph." 

I nodded assent, and she went on : 

" Davie told me he used to sit in Ken's studio 
wondermg by the hour about me, so you see when 
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Ken drew that Davie was probably thinking about 



me. 



She added, belatedly: "I know Fm being very 
selfish." 

I thought she was sadly foolish; but I said: 
" Ride over and get the picture, Narsie." 

"And do you know what he did with our old 
Lempriere?" 

I shook my head. A half light brightened in 
Narsie's face. She was thinking as I was thinking. 
" He's taken it with him." 

I went away with the feeling that I had been 
twisted around Narsie's little finger. And I had 
come meaning to be perfectly calm and sensible and 
to induce in her a reasonable state of mind. What 
was there of this interview with Narsie that I could 
write David? I could not tell him how she looked 
when she looked that way. I could not tell him 
about the sim room where Narsie herself was the 
only shadow. I could not tell him a single word 
she had said, and what might he not imagine — yet 
what could he imagine more heartbreaking than the 
truth? 

I encountered Clem in the upper hall. She was 
carrying the baby to the porch for his nap. I went 
with her, pinched his legs and told her what a fine 
fellow he was, and watched her tumble him into 
his hammock and tuck the netting about him. He 
lay in this pretty cage, already drowsing to her 
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murmured lullaby. Five minutes sufficed to send 
him soundly to sleep, and Clem asked, surveying 
him with an inexplicable air of detachment 

" Do you think I'll get to keep this baby, Uncle 
Randolph ? " 

" You silly girl — why not ? *' 

" Well, I didn't — the others." 

" They were very different — delicate little things 
from the first." 

" Yes, I know that. Still it makes me afraid for 
this one." 

" I give you leave to plan a long life for him — 
on my honor as a doctor." 

Clem's pretty prim face broke into a smile of re- 
lief. 

" I've been afraid to love him," she said. 

We continued to talk of the baby. I waited for 
Clem to mention Narsie ; but as she did not I pres- 
ently asked if Narsie liked the baby, whose advent 
had occurred during her long absence. 

" She likes to watch him," said Clem, " just as 
she likes to watch a kitten." 

" I thought he might prove a distraction." 

" Oh," said Qem, with a visible shrinking from 
the subject, " Narsie will get over this. Every 
girl has something of the sort to go through 
with, I suppose. We mustn't make too much of 
it." 

" How do you think she is looking?" 
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" She is tired out with that hard trip up. Wait 
a little while." 

Clem turned to re-fasten a loose end of netting, 
and on turning to me again, said : 

"It's so nice to have this big upper porch for 
baby." 

Thus rebuffed, I took my leave of Clem, smiling a 
little, wondering if her disinclination to discuss Nar- 
sie's affairs arose from a belief that least said was 
soonest mended, or from a certain banding together, 
as it were, with Narsie, and against mankind. 

Further supposition fled before Miles' salutation 
called from the porch steps as he slowb' mounted: 

"See Narsie?" 
Why, yes," I said, pretending cheerfulness 
I'm worried about her. Ran." 

" Give her time." 

" She's had time." 

" Coming home is hard. You can't expect her 
to look like herself all at once." 

" I wish to God I'd never brought her away from 
Annie's," said Miles, in an involuntary outburst. 

Part of David's responsibility made my heart 
heavy and weighted my shoulders. 

" Oh, you needn't look like that, Ran. It's none 
of your fault. It's not even David's. Narsie 
would have him." 

" He had no business putting her in his books and 
setting her imagination alight." 
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" I dare say neither of them could help what's 
happened/' said Miles, " and after all, Ran, would 
Dave make her less happy than a selfish man, or a 
fool ? Any man she might marry would have some 
drawback." 

I wish Bruce could hear you." 
Am I a doddering wreck to be afraid of 
Bruce?" 

" Still he is right, and you are talking like a fool. 
No man who — " 

She looks so pitiful," said Miles, appealingly. 
So does a baby crying for a lighted candle; but 
you don't give the baby the candle." 

" Narsie's not a baby, and she is breaking her 
heart." 

** If she is, it will get mended. I see many a 
broken heart and many a mended heart, in the 
course of my professional duties, my dear Miles." 

All this could not have sounded triter or colder 
to Miles, than it did in my own ears ; but it served 
as well as anything else, and I rode away miserably, 
leaving poor old Miles staring after me miserably. 
I was exhausted with futile speeches, and glad to 
turn my mind away from the subject, and set it to 
considering little Elsie Carder's broken wrist, so 
much easier to mend than Narsie's broken heart. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

NARSIE HAS TEA WITH ME 

Narsie did not immediately ride over after the 
drawing. I heard of her going about, and at last 
one day came on her making one of a lively crowd 
gathered around the spring of a dilapidated, small, 
summering place in the neighborhood. 

The youngsters were strolling about, or loitering 
by their mounts near the railing, drinking the abom- 
inable water as a great lark. Narsie stood by 
Laurie Eppes, who struck me as having a protective 
way with her. Her air of remoteness was uncanny. 
She was there as a picture of herself might have 
been there, or a talking doll modeled in her image. 

As I rode up, one of the younger girls began 
unplaiting Narsie's long braid. I have often ob- 
served these romps, who seem never able to resist 
pulling their girl companions to pieces. This one 
soon had Narsie's hair spread, veil-like about her 
shoulders, without attracting her victim's attention, 
although Laurie appeared vexed with the proceed- 
ing. When one of the other girls called out, a trifle 
maliciously, that Narsie looked like a Shakespeare 
heroine, and ought to wear a wreath, and simple 
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little Bessie began twisting her up one from a wand 
of willow, Laurie could stand it no longer. He 
said something to Narsie, and Narsie to Bessie, who 
turned away discomfited, and Narsie, just becoming 
aware of my presence, asked : 

" May I ride home with you, Uncle Ran? " 

Laurie said, rather hurt, I thought : " Why, 
Narsie, Td have taken you home." 

" But you see," said Narsie, " I don't want to go 
home, Laurie. I want to have tea with Uncle 
Ran in his library." 

She was gathering back her hair as she spoke, and 
added : " That silly child — always pulling at some 
one's braids — why didn't you stop her, Laurie? " 

" Thought you didn't mind," said Laurie, off- 
handedly. 

" Now you're cross," said Narsie, putting out her 
hand to be helped to her saddle. She sprang up 
from his palm, and he picked up her crop from the 
grass and gave it to her, pressing her hand as he did 
so. 

I saw Narsie look at the hand thoughtfully as she 
rode by my side as if Laurie's touch lay there visibly 
and she was examining into its texture. 

I said, casually, what a nice fellow Laurie had 
turned out. 

Narsie asked me if I didn't wish I had him for my 
boy instead of David. 

I called Narsie's attention to a peculiar landscape 
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effect, composed of storm-black west, and unnatu- 
rally green meadow of young wheat, and an in- 
tensely pink peach orchard occupying a stretch of 
land between the meadow and the sky. 

Narsie responded forgivingly, and we rode on 
rapidly in our clearer easterly direction. 

On arriving at the house I said : " Go on in, and 
ril stop at the back and tell Black about the tea." 

" Let me ride around and tell him," said Narsie. 

Five minutes later going through the trees which 
screened the stables, I looked back and saw her talk- 
ing gaily enough to old Black, whose usually serious 
face was wrinkled with smiles. Yet as Narsie rode 
away, Black's seriousness returned, intensified. His 
white capped head at the kitchen window nodded 
slowly as it disappeared. I frowned and rode on. 

But what could I do? I suppose even the dogs 
and horses in the neighborhood talked of how Nar- 
sie was breaking her heart because of David. I am 
sure Old Don and Young Don knew all about it 
She sat on the steps between them, as I came up, and 
they gazed at her with absurdly mournful, and beau- 
tiful eyes. I said, laughing yet vexed: 

" Do send those sentimental looking dogs about 
their business, Narsie." 

Narsie couldn't help laughing, too: "They do 
look sentimental, don't they ? " 

" And so do you. I wish you could see the pic- 
ture you present." 
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Narsie sprang up, ignoring the dogs, who re- 
treated and regarded her reproachfully as she van- 
ished through the library window. 

It must have required some courage — that first 
re-entering of a room so filled with memories. One 
could see in her face how they closed about her, 
touching her with chill fingers, whispering to her of 
this or that. She stood quite still for a moment in 
the middle of the room, a slight, somber figure, with 
the faded brightness of the rug spreading richly be- 
neath her feet. When she moved, it was to go over 
to the bookcase, and hang over Ken's drawing. 

She leaned on her elbows, gazing at the picture, 
for such a long time, that I opened my afternoon 
paper. I had almost exhausted its contents in an 
absent minded way, before she asked if she might 
have David's letters to read. 

With a few exceptions I was able to give her such 
letters as David had written me, and she retreated 
with them to the garden door. When I next looked 
at her she was sitting with the sheets scattered about 
her, gazing out through the arch in the box tree 
hedge into the scattering brightness of the old flower 
garden beyond. She met my movement toward her 
with a little start. 

" Dull letters for Davie," she said, lightly, pass- 
ing a hand over them. 

" Well, you couldn't expect them to be very lively, 
Narsie." 
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" He just forces himself to write about things he 
doesn't care about." 

" I suppose so ; but what's the good of crying out 
to someone who can't help — and what's the good of 
going over what's done with ? I like David the bet- 
ter for not — well, for not coming to me about it 
every time he writes." 

" Spartan father/' murmured Narsie. She gath- 
ered the letters together and brought them back to 
me with a kiss, and added : " It's very sweet of you 
not to hate me, Uncle Ran." 

" It's very impertinent of you to make mock of 
me. Do you realize that I'll be fifty in a couple of 
years ? " 

" Does that make Davie twenty-six ? How dear 
and funny to have had a little son when you were 
only twenty-two, Uncle Ran. Why you and Davie 
were just little boys together — he's never had a reg- 
ular sort of father, has he? " 

" That's about the whole trouble, Narsie." 

" And how did you ever find time to learn to be 
a doctor — with a family on your mind?" 

" Why, we just turned my study time abroad into 
a long honeymoon. And hardly anyone knew of the 
family — hidden away, as we kept ourselves, in a 
suburb among the vineyards. I remember I was 
considered a misogamist." 

Narsie laughed at this, glanced around and said : 

" Here comes Black. Why, you've brought the 
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pink cup and saucer out for me, Black. How did 
you come to remember I liked them ? " 

" I happened to think how you always wanted 
them when you were a little girl, Miss Narsie," said 
Black, pleased that she had noticed. 

" It's good of you to remember. I hope you don't 
remember what a nuisance I used to be." 

" I liked to have you running in and out of the 
kitchen. Miss Narsie," said old Black, gravely. He 
went on out, and Narsie said : 

"Do you remember one Sunday morning when 
Davie cooked breakfast for you, and had it out in the 
courtyard, and I came over, and he brought me this 
cup and saucer ? " 

I nodded, pouring tea for Narsie, since she was 
too preoccupied to play hostess. 

" Wasn't he the dearest boy? " 

I nodded again, offering Narsie the basket of big 
flaky just-baked crackers. 

"Do you remember how he found Black for 
you?" 

I did indeed remember the day David came home 
with old Black in tow, the most disreputable looking 
colored chef who ever got thrown out of a job and 
off of a passenger steamer, for untimely sprees. I 
also recalled finding him in the kitchen next morning 
arrayed in recognizable white garments, and restored 
self-importance, and, except at Christmas time. 
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Black never now got on a spree, and this did not in- 
commode us as we always went over to Norwood for 
Christmas dinner anyway. 

" It was the most ridiculous thing, Uncle Ran, 
the way you let Davie run things. Why, he even 
had to send himself to school. I suppose if he 
hadn't wanted to do it he could have stayed home." 

" I dare say it wouldn't have made the least dif- 
ference." 

" Yes ; but what if he had just been an ordinary 
boy?" 

" He might have developed some originality in 
that case." 

" Do you remember ? " said Narsie. 

Narsie kept saying : '* Do you remember ? " and 
I kept nodding assent until between us we had ab- 
sorbed a great deal of tea and a great many crackers, 
though Narsie crumbled a good proportion of hers, 
which seemed a pity as they were so extremely nice. 

Then she asked if she might go up on the porch 
roof. I found this to be a mere device for peeping 
into David's dismantled room, with the desk cleared, 
and the books curtained, and the tops of the cases 
bare and the blue chair shrouded in a gray dust 
cloth. 

" Pallas Athene must fancy herself back in Mr. 
Daneirs old attic," said Narsie, with an effort at 
lightness which was unspeakably depressing, and 
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went back down stairs, saying she must go home. 
She stood in the library door saying this again and 
glancing across the room. 

" ril wrap up the drawing for you/' I said, notic- 
ing the direction of her glance. 

" Never mind," said Narsie. " After all, I be- 
lieve ril leave it here. It will be a little like having 
him here when I come over." 

I recalled, as she said this, that I had felt that way 
too about the drawing. 

" It is extraordinarily like, is it not? " I did not 
add : " As he was then," for Narsie had not that 
later image of David as I had. I could not help 
thinking of him now as older looking, with unhappy 
eyes in his quiet face. 

I went out to the steps and put Narsie in her sad- 
dle, and she said, an arm around my neck as I stood 
by her, 

" You are very good to me, Uncle Ran." 

" Tve no one to talk to, either, Narsie, though," 
I added, " Bob does come over sometimes of an 
evening ; but it's only to smoke and glower about the 



room." 



" Dear old Bobby," said Narsie ; " what a lonely 
sort of person he has become. I suppose he misses 
Davie dreadfully. I wonder does he hear from him 
often?" 

I looked at Narsie, severely. 

" Tm not going to ask him," said Narsie, hastily. 
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" I just thought perhaps Davie didn't try to be so 
sensible with Bob/' 

" I doubt if he writes to him at all," I said, insin- 
cerely. 

" I dare say he doesn't," agreed Narsie, untruth- 
fully. She rode off with the life of a new possibil- 
ity awakening in her eyes. 

I said to Bob, whom I made occasion to see next 
day at the Lodge, " I hope David hasn't been writing 
you a pack of nonsense, Bob? " 

Bob, sitting on the step mending fishing tackle, 
looked up as if to ask what business that was of 
mine. 

" Because, if he has, Narsie means to see it." 

A look of tenderness stole into Bob's kind, ugly 
face. 

" I never keep letters," said Bob. " Good rule, 
eh?" 

" The best," I said, much relieved. " I hope you 
have a poor memory, too ? " 

" Oh," said Bob, gruffly, " there's nothing to re- 
member — after you have burned up the way it was 
said. I can't remember that, of course." 

I rode off, feeling that I could depend on Bob; 
but the very next day I met Narsie out riding with 
him. Bob nodded to me, rather sheepishly, and 
Narsie said wasn't it a lovely day on the water and 
she had just met up with Cousin Bob. 

When Bob strolled in that evening, pipe lit and 
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dogs at heel, he wore a guilty look which I met with 
one of accusation. 

"What did you do, Cousin Doc?" asked Bob, 
getting in speech first. 

" Told her everything I knew." 

" So did I." 

" But you were forewarned." 

" That didn't seem to make any difference.'* 
What did you tell her?" 
I'm not going to tell you," said Bob. 

" Do you suppose it makes her feel any happier 
to know that, in his heart, David can't give her up ? 
That he is an idiot, too? " 

" He has given her up, and you know it ; but 
what's the use of trying to make Narsie feel that he 
has stopped caring for her? He has not. He 
doesn't want to. He just wants her to stop caring 
for him." 

" If you talked to her that way? " 

" I didn't," protested Bob, too quickly. 

" It would be so extremely likely to make her stop 
caring. You'd better clear out, too, Bob." 

" What good would that do, if you stayed ? " re- 
torted Bob. 

" I'll just say to David that he had better not write 
to you at all, then." 

" I wish you would, because, Ran, I'm just wax 
with Narsie, and it's no use pretending I'm not, and 
— I suppose you'll call me a fool — " 
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" I don't doubt it." 

" Dave had as well come home now." 

" Are you going to write him that? " 

" I'm not going to write him anything — can't 
trust myself." 

" I'm glad you have that much sense, at least 
I wish I could stop writing to him myself just now." 

But I couldn't. I had put off writing for a 
week ; but at last I had to answer David's questions, 
and tell him how Narsie looked, and what she had 
said to me, and whether she had been to see me. 

It took me all evening to compass a letter which I 
thought would conduce to David's peace of mind, 
and make him think that Narsie was likely to be 
happy without him. I read the letter over, and it 
sounded less convincing than it had seemed during 
the process of writing; but I sent it in despair of 
arranging one more plausible. 

David answered it, as I felt it deserved to be 
answered, without reference to it at all, except to 
say he had received it. I suppose he understood he 
had asked of me something too difficult, for he must 
have divined that Narsie was neither happy nor try- 
ing to be. 

He wrote me that his travel book was a dull thing, 
depending on Ken's beautiful drawings for all in- 
terest ; but that he had begun a long short story about 
Pallas Athene, which he had had in mind ever since 
his first sight of the old chair — a story with a 
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French setting, which Ken meant to illustrate. 
Genuine interest appeared in the paragraphs relating 
to this — a tiny, but growing, and glowing flame of 
enthusiasm. I thought that Narsie was right, and 
that it was hardest for her, and that, although I 
don't think David knew it, the writing did indeed 
come first. 

But I could not help being selfish for him and 
glad that it did. I was almost happy to think of the 
new story, and sent him back a cheerful letter at 
once, while my mood lasted, and the cheerfulness 
could be got into the letter at first hand. In it 
I was also able to tell him that Narsie had accepted 
an invitation from Grace and Janet and was going 
to Lexington for the Commencements. 

This fact added considerably to my own peace of 
mind. I really did not see how Narsie could find 
time to mope during Commencement week at Lex- 
ington. Clem went up to town with her, and the 
two brought back quantities of wonderful frills. So 
said Narsie when she rode over to say good-by. 
She refused to dismount, so I stood by her there on 
the steps. She was very gay, and little flames of ex- 
citement rose and fell in her white cheeks, and she 
talked a great deal of nonsense. But I wanted to 
think her looking well, so I said to myself that she 
was looking well enough, and that a month in the 
mountains would send her home quite her old self. 

For the first time since her return she did not 
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speak of David at all, and Miles told me later she 
had left all souvenirs of him in the locked and lonely 
sun room, where the shades were drawn down the 
whole day now. I used to look up at it in passing, 
and feel jealous for David, whom, nevertheless, I 
hoped, with all my heart, Narsie found no leisure to 
remember. 

After Commencement I heard she had gone to 
Jasper's. I was not pleased to hear this. A few 
days, of course, was expected of her; but weeks 
there, with Jasper off all day, and only the blind, 
old great aunt for company, could not be good for 
Narsie. It was one of those lonely neighborhoods 
in which all the young people have imperceptibly 
grown into a middle-age, which they only realize 
when Youth itself arrives among them. I could re- 
call no companions of her own age for Narsie within 
five miles of Jasper's. 

What did she do there all day ? Sit on the porch 
step at the old aunt's knees, and listen to Civil War 
stories? Accompany Jasper on his dull rounds? 
Pull down old books from old shelves? Wander 
about solitary hillsides with a string of dogs? Sit 
dreaming under the thunderous old minister who 
had been pounding away on that same painted 
wooden pulpit for a generation and a half? The 
conviction grew on me that Narsie could have gone 
to Jasper's for no other reason in the world except 
the reason that at Jasper's she could think about 
David without let or hindrance. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

I FAIL TO WRITE DAVID THE TRUTH AND HE COMES 

HOME 

When she did come home, I happened to be in 
town and did not see her at once. In fact, my first 
meeting with Narsie after her presumably healthful 
sojourn in the Blue Ridge country came about by 
accident, and while riding over the place on the Sun- 
day after my return. 

She had cradled herself in a mossy nook between 
two great chestnut tree roots, and the sunlight fell 
through upon her, and the fragile ferns thrusting up 
about her. She sat quite motionless, her hands 
clasped about an open book on her knees, in which 
she did not read. 

I was not merely shocked by the sight of Narsie's 
transparent face. My heart twisted in me, stopped, 
sickeningly, for an instant. I said : 

" Why, Narsie — why, my darling! " 

Narsie looked up. A dear, childish smile of 

pleasure lit her changed face. She put up her arms 

to me without rising, and I stooped and took her in 

mine, and kissed her, and sat down beside her on 

one of the great roots. 

" I was on my way to see you, Uncle Ranny — 

348 
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only I got tired, and this looked such a pleasant 
place." Was it the place where she had made 
David say he loved her? 

" Jasper doesn't seem to have taken very good care 
of you." 

" I tired myself out dancing before I went to 
Cousin Jasper's — he did give me a tonic." Some- 
thing of the old mischief shone in her still eyes. 

What is the matter with you, Narsie ? " 

I wonder," said Narsie, mockingly, and her look 
added: "You can have Davie back before long. 
Uncle Ranny.' 

Are you doing it on purpose ? " 

Oh, no," said Narsie, in a matter of fact tone. 
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:ie is^anny," 
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" I tried not to." 
" But, Narsie — " 



" I tried not to," repeated Narsie. " That is why 
I went to Lexington." 

" Was that why you spent a month at Oak For- 
est?" 

" When I found it was no use trying I went to 
Oak Forest to be let alone." 

The first strangeness and sadness of seeing her 
so changed had passed, and a feeling of vexation 
succeeded. I began to say to myself: "This is 
merely the result of a month's lonely moping at 
Jasper's." I said, with my hands out to help her 
up: 

"Aren't you ashamed of yourself, Narsie? I 
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suppose you are trying to force us to send for 
David?" 

Narsie did not answer until we were free of the 
woods and in the creek path. 

" He won't come. He cares more for what he 
calls my happiness than for me. Do you think I 
look very happy, Uncle Ran ? " 

I put this query by : " And so you mean, like the 
lady in Campbell's poem, to pine away, and make us 
all miserable? Don't be ridiculous, Narsie." 

"It does seem absurd, and yet," said Narsie, 
lifting her small, transparent face to me, " 1 believe 
Fm doing it, Uncle Ran. That briar has my skirt 
— put your foot on it, please." 

She disentangled the vine with careful little fin- 
gers. I was glad to have those eyes of hers en- 
gaged otherwise than in convincing me that she 
spoke with veracity. With them off my face I 
could say: 

" One does not die of love, Narsie; but of imag- 
ination." 

"If Tm — dying," said Narsie, straightening up 
by me, " it is because love has been taken away from 



me. 



I had no answer for this, and we walked on slowly 
and in silence until we came to the edge of the lawn, 
when she asked if we might not go in at the garden 
door. When we reached it, she preferred sitting 
there to going in. 
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I had an uncanny feeling about Narsie as she 
sat there, looking at once like a little girl and a 
ghost. 

For she looked like a little girl, with her flimsy 
white ruffled frock, and her casually twisted hair, 
and her feet with their black-ribboned white ankles 
looked like a little girl's slim feet; but her glances 
around were still and strange, and as if stolen across 
invisible barriers. Sometimes she glanced into the 
room, sometimes out among the mossy old flower 
beds, ragged and bright with tall blooming annuals ; 
but ever her glances were those of eyes alien to the 
life about her. I had the dim feeling that if Narsie 
put out her hand to pluck a flower or to take up a 
book, only the motion would be there, that the book 
would remain on the table, and the flower on its 
stem. 

Quite unexpectedly to myself I bent to Narsie, 
murmuring words of pity, words of comfort. Nar- 
sie suffered my emotional outbreak, patiently. She 
looked up with a queer little twist of her lip comers, 
half a smile, half a childish face at me. 

" Are you prescribing a good cry for me, Doctor 
Peyton ? '' asked Narsie, gravely. 

I let Narsie go. 

" I'm very unsatisfactory, I'm afraid, Uncle 
Ranny ; but I don't seem to want to cry at all." 

She was evidently relieved to have me go in the 
library, leaving her free to resume that still and 
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wandering gaze of hers about the room and among 
the flowers. 

Miles drove over after Narsie later in the after- 
noon, and walked me off around the lawn for a 
secret confab. I made light of his fears and told 
him of a marvelous tonic, so old that it was quite 
the newest thing in vogue, which I meant to put up 
myself for Narsie. All the while between us lay 
the unspoken thought that we ha|^ as well send for 
David and be done with it. Btit I hesitated, not 
only for the obvious reason; but for many others. 
In the first place, I thought Miles should do it. In 
the second place, I was hard hearted enough to wait 
and see whether my vaunted tonic (which I after- 
wards discovered Narsie had scornfully never taken 
at all) would not have a revivifying effect. In the 
third place — but before I had exhausted my reasons 
for not writing David the truth about Narsie, an oc- 
currence, unforeseen by me, rendered writing any- 
thing at all unnecessary. 

Coming home one evening rather early I became 
aware of someone standing within the big gate with 
arms laid along the top bar. Before riding closer 
I had a moment of doubt; but it was really David 
waiting there for me. 

He swung the gate as I advanced ; but I only said 
in my surprise : 

" Why — why, David ! " and reined in my horse. 

We looked at each other in silence for a long 
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moment, and then I spoke in an unconsciously low- 
ered voice : 

"Who told you?" 

" Then it's true," said David, as if to himself. 

I recovered my wits. 

" I thought perhaps Bob had been writing you 
something exaggerated, that's all." 

" Bob is the only person who ever writes me quite 
the truth," said Dgvid, not reproachfully, but merely 
as one stating a fact. " However, I have not heard 
from Bob since May." 

" Then what brought you ? " 

'* I met a Mrs. Allen in Paris. She had seen 
Narsie in Lexington in June. It was something she 
said about the way Narsie looked. And then you 
wrote nothing — worse than nothing. No one 
wrote anything. I had to come to find out the 
truth. Aren't you coming in ? " 

He opened the gate wide now, and, after closing 
it behind me, came and walked by me to the house. 
Half way there he turned with an upward glance to 
ask: 

Well, aren't you glad to see me ? " 
Oh, glad! I didn't know how much I had been 
missing you this time imtil I saw you there within 
reach." And I added, experimentally : " But you 
look almost as forlorn as Narsie, David." 

" Oh, I'm all right," said David, absent-mindedly. 

" So you won't ask me about Narsie ? " 
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I'm going over immediately, or as soon as you 
can come with me. I think I'd like you to come 
with me." 

" What do you mean to do ? " 

" I shan't know until I see Narsie." 

"Of course FU come with you; but, Davie, I'm 
afraid you are going to think hard of me — when 
you do see Narsie." 

David's face contracted : " I'll think hard of no 
one but myself, father." 

He pushed back the hair at his temples with a 
slow, unfamiliar gesture, looking up at me, and I 
winced to see the gray quite distinct beneath the 
thick brown waves. He felt my eyes on it, and said, 
smiling just a little : 

" You mustn't mind that." 

My face answered it was not likely I could help 
minding it when I knew what it signified ; but aloud 
I only said that I would leave my horse at the stables 
and walk over to Norwood with him at once. 

David glanced at me with relief and gratitude, 
and I saw that, despite his self-contained manner, 
he was in reality sick with impatience to see Narsie 
and learn the truth which he couldn't trust me to tell 
him. 

We went by the wood road, each in a preoccupied 
silence, mine filled with vain wishes that I had 
written that difficult thing, the exact truth, to David, 
at my first glimpse of Narsie's changed face. As 
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for David, it was so clear that he walked compan- 
ioned by memory that I forbore to speak to him. 

As we came in sight of the house I saw that Miles 
had brought his evening paper to the seat by the 
creek and that Narsie had accompanied him — she 
had a way of clinging to her father those days. She 
stood a little turned from us by an old tree covered 
with vines. Apparently she had been breaking off 
the dying roses, for many of them lay crumpled in 
the drouth withered grasses at her feet; but when 
we saw her she was standing motionless, and Miles 
was looking at her over the top of the paper, which, 
I suppose, he had only been making a pretence of 
reading. Narsie was looking off beyond the rose 
vines, beyond the trees, beyond the Roads, beyond 
the world, perhaps, so slight she looked, so still she 
stood. 

At first sight of her face, turning vaguely toward 
us, not yet comprehending our presence, David swept 
Miles and myself a single look so charged with re- 
proach and amazement for us, and with terror and 
tenderness for Narsie, that it touched like tears and 
burnt like fire. The next moment he had gone to 
her and taken her in his arms with a movement in- 
describably possessive and final. 

I drew a deep breath. Something taut in me 
snapped back to normal tension. Miles' face 
showed the same sensation. 

" Come away," I said. " Leave them alone." 
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We walked along to a turn in the path before he 
spoke : 

" You see, you'd as well have sent for him months 
ago. 

" Do you think I sent for him now ? " 

"Didn't you?" 

I shook my head : " I was waiting on you to do 
it." 

" Then what brought him? " 

I was telling him this when I caught sight of 
Bruce coming toward us ; but looking incredulously 
past us. 

Miles stopped him with a hand out to his arm. 
Bruce appeared just aware of our obstructing 
presence. 

" I suppose you wrote for him! " he said to his 
father. He made as if to pass on. 

" I don't consider that any of your business, 
Bruce," said Miles, holding Bruce by the wrist in 
easy mastery, and he added : " You're not to med- 
dle — understand? " He gave Bruce a slight shake 
and let him go. 

"Broce stood, sullenly irresolute, for a moment, 
glanced from his father's face to mine, glanced from 
us to Narsie and David, just visible through the 
trees, gave it up, and, turning his back on us, walked 
away to the house. 

I looked after him : " I'm sorry about Bruce." 

" Bruce ? Don't pay any attention to Bruce." 
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" You can treat him as if he were an ill tempered 
little boy, Miles ; but I can't really, and David can't 
at all. Surely you can see that! And except that 
we can't have Narsie dying on our hands, Bruce is 
right." 

" He's a fool. He has nerve to kick about Dave." 

" No, Miles, be fair." I told him of the first 
time Bruce came to me about Narsie and David and 
what he had said. 

Miles seemed touched and surprised : " I can't 
imagine Bruce blaming himself for anything — it's 
out of character." 

" At least, it shows you that he really feels about 
it. Talk to him — not like a father, but like a 
reasonable man. He cannot realize that Narsie was 
probably dying before our eyes." 

With that I went home, and sat on the porch 
steps, waiting for David. 

It must have been ten before I heard his step on 
the path and saw him emerging from the tree 
shadows into the moonlight. He carried his hat in 
his hand, and put back his hair at the temples with 
that unfamiliar, absent-minded gesture, as h6^|lMI^ 
with eyes fixed on the ground. 

Coming on me surprised him back to self-con- 
sciousness, and he said : 

'* Why, I didn't see you there, father — were you 
waiting for me ? " 

He sat down, a little below me, looked up and back 
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at me, then suddenly with a gesture of letting down, 
giving out, strange in one so self -controlled, flung 
himself back along the steps. The gray at his tem- 
ples showed plainly in the moonlight, and I brushed 
the dark waves over it with a movement so involun- 
tary that he said quickly : 

" That troubles you, doesn't it, father ? " 
He put up a hand to keep mine there, and, con- 
sidering this a good moment to get it over with, I 
said: 

" You couldn't help thinking hard of me, could 
you, Davie ? " 

His fingers tightened on mine, and he answered : 
" But you don't really think so badly of me that 
you would let my girl die rather than marry me, do 
you, father? " 

He let me off with that. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

A LAST TIME AND A FIRST TIME 

A few weeks later, David came into my room 
quite early in the morning and shook me awake. I 
blinked, wondering what it was all about, then sat 
up. It was a gray drizzle without, yet the room 
seemed filled with a clear light. But it was all in 
David's face. 

" Hullo," I said, " why are you gotten up like 
that?" 

" You'll have to hurry," said David. " We want 
to make the 9 130 train." 

" I don't. I can't." 

" Arnold's to take over your round to-day." 
But why should he?" 

Because you are going up to town with me. 
And, father! 



en " 
" Yes." 
" You get yourself up, too." 






But why?" 

D-don't you know? " 
With that he departed, and I saw what an abomi- 
nable morning it actually was. 

The irrevocable has a way of hitting hard, and 
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squarely over the heart You know it is coming at 
you. You prepare against it every defense known 
to the practical man and the philosopher. Yet it 
always leaves you stunned and groping in an atmos- 
phere of loss. The last time — this drizzly day was 
to be the last time — to David, to Narsie, to Miles, 
to myself. 

I fumbled about my dressing until David came in 

and hurried me up. He turned over my ties, went 

across and brought back some new ones of his own. 

" But what you really need," said he, " is a new 

heart." 

I smiled at him, then, ashamed of myself. 
" It's the morning," I lied. " It's depressing." 
" It's a glorious morning." 
As David said this a golden clump of trees came 
out of the mist, and through a rift in the gray 
sparkled the freshness of the water. 

But there David's magic began to fail — the trees 
withdrew and became vague phantoms of trees 
again, and the water was blotted out, and we went 
down to a pretence of a breakfast. 

" What are you going to do? " I asked, since he 
wasn't telling me. 

" We are going to camp up on Apple Orchard for 
several weeks. Then we'll be at Jasper's for a little 
while, and then, perhaps, in Lexington for a few 
days. After that I'm going to ask you to bring the 
car out, and you and I will take Narsie up on peaks. 
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and down in caves, and along mountain turnpikes, 
and to the Springs where her great great-grand- 
mamas went for their honeymoons, and to the Uni- 
versity, because I want to show her off there, and 
take her tramping over Ragged Mountain in the 
footsteps of Poe. And we will do all this in the 
most wonderful weather ever known on this earth 
— Indian Summer in Virginia." 

He leaned to me across the table corner, chin on 
palm. 

" Father, Fm entirely happy. Fve been a great 
trouble to you, and a great trouble to Narsie, and a 
nearly unbearable trouble to myself; but Fm entirely 
happy this morning. There's a weight lifted, a ten- 
sion eased. I ought to be afraid for the morrow, 
and oppressed with a sense of responsibility, I sup- 
pose; but Fm not. Fm just happy, and I feel it's 
not wrong to be happy, and Fm going to trust to this 
feeling." 

I looked in David's eyes, very steadily on me, 
very deep with feeling, very frank, and clear, and 
loving. 

" Fm — Fm glad," I said. 

David's gaze at me became a reflective gaze. 

" Father," he asked, " are you enough of — well, 
of me, to understand what I mean when I tell you 
that the most important fact concerning Narsie and 
myself is that we are thoroughly good friends? " 

" Do you mean," I asked, in return, " that friend- 
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ship between married persons is more important 
than love?" 

" There ought to be both, of course; but if there 
can be only one — yes." 

I had never before had occasion to follow this 
line of thought; but now quite lucidly the whole 
affair of David's getting married took on a reason- 
able and a reassuring aspect. I was able to lock 
really cheerful at last. 

It was a drizzly day, just as much as ever. It was 
a last time, just as much as ever. But by the time 
we got up to town I had become used to the drizzle, 
and used to the ache of realization, and we were 
having our usual companionable hours together. 

We had luncheon in an out-of-the-way comer, 
not wishing to be hindered by meeting curious 
friends and acquaintances. Afterwards there were 
purchases to be made, and I asked for the first time 
who was to marry them. 

David answered me surprisingly: 

" Old Mr. Weyse." 

I stared at him : " But he's dead — surely? " 

" Not a bit of it He lives on a side street — 
off Leigh." 

"How did you find that out?" 

" I've known it for some time — funny that I've 
never chanced to speak of it to you. His daughter 
does copying in an office where I get work done 
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occasionally. She recognized me because I re- 
sembled you, she said, and spoke to me very nicely 
about one of my books, and I called on the old gen- 
tleman — for old sake's sake." 

" But you had never seen him in your life. They 
left the county when I was a boy of eighteen/* 

" Still he married my grandparents, didn't he ? " 

" He can't be preaching yet? " 

" He substitutes sometimes for a small church in 
the suburbs." And David added with a smile: 
" He is only ninety-two." 

After making our purchases, we still had a good 
deal of last time to be gotten through with, and we 
spent it on a seat in the Capitol Square, talking, 
playing with the squirrels, and, at last, falling silent, 
preoccupied, perhaps, with a too vivid realization of 
each other's state of mind. 

David broke this silence by turning to me and 
asking if I remembered the day we brought Narsie 
to the convent school, and of sitting here in the 
Square ? 

" On this very bench, too, I believe. I seem to re- 
member the trees down the slope there." 

" And do you recall a thing you said to me here — 
about the woman one marries ? " 

I recalled it well enough. I turned interrogative 
eyes on David. 

" I wanted you to know that I've always remcm- 
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bered it — that I always shall remember it — that 
you said it to me at just the right moment in a boy's 
life." 

I thought involuntarily perhaps Miles was right, 
after all, and it was better for Narsie to marry 
David than some man with a less obvious fault ; but 
I only put out my hand to his arm as I leaned over, 
coaxing one of the elfin-eyed little squirrels. 

He leaned too, saying : " But I like 'em best in 
the woods." 

" Well, there will be plenty of them up on Apple 
Orchard. When does your train leave ? " 

"6:10." He stood up. " They're to meet us at 
the Parsonage — with Bob." 

It was the first I had heard of Bob. 
Tm glad you thought to ask him." 
It was Narsie who thought to ask him. I 
should have ; but I was taken up with thinking how 
to ask you." 

I said, almost truthfully: " Fm quite sensible 
now, and satisfied about you and Narsie. Don't 
bother about me any more." 

" Why," said David, standing me off and regard- 
ing me with smiling, completely comprehending 
eyes, " I don't believe I will. By the way, you've 
never said if you would come for the motor trip? " 

I looked at him, pryingly. 

Davie broke out laughing and let me go. 

It was an immense comfort to me that David con- 
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sidered my doubts of his really wanting me suf- 
ficiently answered. I laughed too: "Of course 
ril come. What time are you to meet Narsie? " 

" Five." 

" Have you thought of a fee, or a ring? " 

" ril mail a check/' said David. And we went 
on, vaguely : " We never thought of a ring — 
that doesn't matter." 

" Oh, doesn't it ? You come over there and buy 
Narsie a ring." 

He hung back. 

" I assure you by everything I have read on the 
subject — including your own precious books — 
even the most advanced of young women expect a 
wedding ring." 

" Symbol of ownership," jeered Davie, following 
me with reluctance toward a glittering window 
across the street. 

"Then don't buy a wedding ring — just buy a 
ring." 

" Silly things — rings." 

" Are you hard up ? " 

"On the contrary; but rings are silly things. 
Narsie's hands are prettier without them. I had 
thought of something, though." 
Well, get it, then." 

It's them," said Davie, carrying off the sales- 
man to a comer for a private word. They returned 
to me followed by a clerk bearing a tray. On its 
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grape-colored surfaces the elder man shook out 
radiances from twists of white paper. 

I looked fascinated at bits of sunlight on ice, bits 
of heart of fire, bits of moonbeams on green water, 
bits of blue distances and depths. David*s dreamy 
and delighted eyes selected among them. 

" May I have these in my hand ? " 

The salesman trusted the unset gems indicated in 
the hollow of David's palm. He shifted them 
about, held them off, said to me : 

" Glorious, aren't they ? " 

I nodded. He nodded to the salesman, who re- 
tired to a desk and produced a bill which David 
countered with a check. 

" Wrap them up, sir? '* 

" ril just put them in here," said David, finding 
an envelope in a breast pocket. As we emerged into 
the still, gray afternoon, he turned to me: 

" Now admit these are much better? You aren't 
tied to them — they aren't tied to you. They mean 
nothing but beauty — sheer beauty." 

" They're more fascinating. Groing to give them 
to Narsie now ? " 

" In that stuffy old parlor — I should think not. 
Going to give them to her some evening on Apple 
Orchard when the sun is bursting like a bubble on 
the point of one of those blue peaks away down in 
the west — remember an evening like that? Here 
— where are you going? " 
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" Back in there to buy Narsie a ring." 

He followed me, smiling and declaring I would 
make him late. 

" I forgot something," I said to the advancing 
clerk. " I wanted a ring for my daughter." 
Yes, sir — what stone ? " 
An emerald," I said, the answer coming into 
my head as if by magic, " with small diamonds 
around it. Something dainty and — special." 

I glanced sideways at David's somewhat sur- 
prised face with satisfaction. Had he the imper- 
tinence to imagine I could not buy Narsie a perfectly 
suitable ring? 

" You don*t know what size ? " he ventured. 

" I know more about it than you, at least, for I 
know what size it ought to be for Narsie's height." 

The trays were now before us, and soon I found 
precisely what I had in mind, a ring which made me 
think of Narsie, as Narsie had made me think of 
the sort of ring I wished to give her. I bought it 
without consulting David. I did not think he de- 
served to be consulted. When we left the shop for 
the second time, he asked : 

Going to give it to her now ? " 
Going to give it to her through the car window. 
Janet and Grace shall have an engagement ring to 
exclaim over, anyway." 

Davie turned me into a little side street before he 
said something which I did not quite catch. 
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"What's that?" 

" Love you/' murmured Davie, looking straight 
ahead v^ith twitching lip corners. 

I looked at him puzzled — then said : 

" Oh, you feel I've been scolding you? " 

" Why — weren't you ? " 

" Not you — your absurdities, perhaps." 

" Well," said David, " even if you weren't, I do. 
My heart tumbled over itself going out to you there 
in the shop when you said : ' My daughter,' like 
that." 

" Always wanted Narsie — and here we are." 

" How do you know, pray? " 

" Looks like old Weyse." 

" Fraud, you see Bob at the window. I knew 
you'd make me late." 

He waved to Bob, and in another moment we 
stood in the clergyman's small parlor greeting Nar- 
sie and Miles and Bob. 

In another moment old Mr. Weyse entered, a saint 
out of the last century, all goodness and narrowness 
from his big shambling head to his boots, solid as 
the boots of one of the statues in the Capitol Square. 
He had married so many people, that incredibly pro- 
fessional and ancient figure, that his very garments 
smacked of formula. I felt that his black string tie 
was really an understudy, and that if he had 
crumpled up and gone out, as might well have hap- 
pened to a clergyman of ninety-two, it could have 
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gone on quite correctly with the ceremony. He re- 
called me perfectly and spoke of my ancestors, dead 
these fifty years, in a startling manner, by their 
given names. 

Miss Weyse came in somewhat later, recalling 
Miles and myself also, and reminding her father of 
the business we had come on. Narsie and David 
stood up together, pale, looking dumbly at each 
other, hand stealing out to hand. Not even Narsie 
and David in their youth could quite escape the 
poignancy of the irrevocable. It struck to their 
hearts while the old man fumbled over the license. 
It clutched Miles, and his eyes filled with the pain 
of it. It laid hold of Bob in his stiff post by the 
window. I saw the sadness of it in his face. 

Then the old man's preacher's voice rose, and 
the tension broke. David said : " I will," smiling, 
involuntarily, at Narsie. Narsie said : " I do," 
smiling, reassuringly, at David, as if to say that she 
didn't really mean the half of that; but that one 
had to humor preachers and parents. 

It was over. After a dazed moment we became 
feverishly congratulatory. Narsie and David put 
up with us, and responded to us, out of pity and 
love, and we were all intensely grateful to Miss 
Weyse for creating a diversion with fresh tea cakes 
and chocolate on a tray. In another ten minutes we 
stood in the little yard. Bob lingering to convey a 
delicate intimation of the forthcoming check and re- 
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joining us, somewhat flushed, as if he had found it 
heavy work. 

Miss Weyse came out with him, detaining us to 
gather Narsie flowers from the border along the 
brick walk. She even carried Narsie aroimd to the 
side yard under pretence of a particular sort of tea 
rose to be found there, and Narsie told me long 
afterwards that Miss Weyse put her arms around 
her and kissed her, and then told her that they would 
have gone hungry the previous winter if it had not 
been for David's help, and that they could not mind 
his helping them, although they had always been a 
very proud sort of poor people. 

All this she had said to Narsie in the tangled side 
garden ; but I only knew then that Narsie came back 
to us with an armful of tea roses and a most beauti- 
ful look in her eyes for David as he went to meet 
her. 

Bob ran ahead to summon their taxi, waiting, as 
I now perceived, at a nearby comer, and, when it 
came. Miles said we could go on to the station, and 
Bob and himself would meet us there, — that both 
of them wished to buy something for Narsie to take 
with her. 

Narsie said please to make them small things for 
she only had her suit case along just now, and then 
we were off. Someway now the deed was accom- 
plished it began to be more of a first time, and less 
of a last time, and we talked together, light- 
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heartedly and rather light-headedly, as we drove 
along, picking up packages here and there. Wc 
were so slow about this that we arrived at the station 
contemporaneously with Miles and Bob. 

Narsie looked alarmed at the box her father car- 
ried. 

Rain coat," said Miles. 
But I've English tweeds, papa." 
You'll wear this," said Miles, stubbornly. 
I've been through fall rains in the mountains." 
Narsie gave it up, sweetly, and peeped in the box. 
Oh," she said, " why this is a beauty, and it 
crumples up to nothing, and I'll look like Red Riding 
Hood in it." 

Then I saw that it was the unabashed scarlet of an 
Indian pink. I stared at Miles. Narsie and David 
laughed at my protesting face. 

" It's just for the woods," said Miles, grinning 
apologetically ; " just for the woods. I sort of saw 
Narsie in it — there's a cap thing to go with it." 
" Oh ! " said Narsie, finding it. " Oh ! " 
" And rubbers," said Miles. 
Oh," said Narsie in a quite different tone. 
You'll see she wears them, Dave? " 
David promised in an unobtrusive manner while 
Narsie was engaged in watching Bob's struggles 
with a package which refused to emerge at once 
from his pocket. 
"Do let me help you, Bobby," said Narsie, at 
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length, and immediately the package appeared in 
Narsie's hands, unwrapped. 

" Doll books," cried Narsie, enchanted. 

"I believe the clerk called them thumb nail 
editions," said Bob. " It's poetry, you know — all 
sorts of poetry on India paper — keep 'em in Dave's 
pocket." 

" They are dressed like Robin Hood's men," said 
Narsie, delighted with the brown and bronze and 
green of the bindings. She glanced up, showing 
them to David, and I saw the childish pleasure die 
out of her face, and saw them both grow pale at that 
mating of the eyes. 

The train whistle sounded. The first time and 
the last time became inextricably mixed. In the 
excitement of getting Narsie settled in her chair, I 
almost forgot to give her the ring. The train was 
pulling out as I tossed it into her lap and asked : 
Do you think rings are silly, Narsie ? " 
Only wedding rings," said Narsie. 

David, his head beside Narsie's in the window, 
looked triumph at me. The motion of the train 
became accelerated. We ran along the platform 
crying out belated messages and farewells. Narsie 
and David were gone, and with them, all the glow 
and glory of a first time. We who were left behind 
in the shadow gazed at one another, forlornly. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

I READ A MORNING PAPER AND LOCK IT AWAY IN A 

DESK DRAWER 

Our train did not go for three hours, and we 
stood about, lighting cigars, not knowing what to 
do with ourselves. My wandering attention was 
attracted by an open book, evidently forgotten by its 
owner. 

" How," I said to Bob, " did you come to buy 
those? " 

"What?" asked Bob. "Oh, you mean the 
thumb-nail fellows?" 

" Yes." 

" That's easy. Doc. Narsie and Dave naturally 
bring books to mind, and Narsie said something 
small, and so I just asked the man for the smallest 
thing he had, and he brought out those right 
away — What are you grinning about? For 
Heaven's sake let's go down town. This hole makes 
me blue." 

I felt that to leave the station was to invite 
disaster, and though I did not much fancy staying 
there myself, I said: "Why not make ourselves 
comfortable here?" 

Miles and Bob scoffed, openly, at this, and bc- 
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tween them they carried me off to a hotel restaurant 
where my worst forebodings were at once realized, 
for Phil Estill wandered in with a crowd, and Bob 
deserted us, instantly and for good. 

Shortly after this old Gossip Bowyer spied us out, 
hailed us as a find, and settled himself in Bob*s 
empty chair. Two minutes later he was hearing 
from Miles what we had come up to town for, and 
how strange it had seemed to find old Weyse alive 
still, and how the first persons he had ever married 
had been David's maternal grand-parents. Bowyer 
kept mopping his red forehead and bald head, and 
vowing he was never so surprised in all his life, and 
every time he said it Miles immediately furnished 
him with fresh material for astonishment 

" But bless my soul," said Bowyer. " I thought 
we would all get a chance to dance at Narsie's wed- 
ding." 

Miles suddenly looked glum. I found out later 
that he had wanted to have a big wedding for Nar- 



sie. 



You can't do anything with young people now- 
a-days, Bowyer. Narsie wouldn't have anything 
but this." 

" A wedding is a purely private affair to my 
mind," I put in. " I think Narsie showed her good 
sense. I hope you understand all this is quite con- 
fidential, Bowyer?" 

" Most assuredly, Randolph, my dear fellow/' 
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said Bowyer, soothingly, and hastened away before 
long to do exactly what I had supposed he would 
do, although my suspicions were not confirmed until 
the next day when induced by a certain loneliness to 
stop for a word with Miles I found him lounging on 
his porch steps absorbed in a town paper. 

"Look what that ass of a Bowyer did," called 
Miles, eying me, uncertainly. " First page, and 
headlines." 

" Bowyer," I jeered. 

Miles colored : " Oh, I know Tm a leaky sieve." 

I sat down by Miles, a brotherly arm across his 
shoulder, and ran my eye hastily down the long 
notice, not really taking it in, arrayed as were all the 
characters in their longest cognomens, and finest 
vestures of importance. 

Though vexed with Miles and vexed with Bowyer, 
I reflected that Narsie as a beauty, and David as an 
author, and old Weyse, now promoted to be a cen- 
tenarian, and Miles, as the heroine's father, and my- 
self as the hero's, and even Bob, referred to as a 
popular young bachelor, could scarcely have escaped 
some such writing up, and that it did not matter, 
anyway. 

" I wish," I said, dropping my arm, and shifting 
my position so that I could light a cigar with com- 
fortable freedom of movement; "I wish we had 
been able to bring the popular young bachelor home 
with us." 
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" I knew there was no hope of that when I saw 
Phil coming in," said Miles. 

"Where's Bruce this morning?" 

" Sulking in his tent." Miles' tone was a little 
hard, and he continued, after a slight pause, 
" Bruce is getting to be a nuisance. He can get off 
to himself on his own land, if he can't act decently 
here — though I'd be sorry to part with Clem and 
the boy." 

" He will come round. Dave would never get 
over it if he caused that sort of trouble between 
Bruce and yourself. Have you written to Adair? " 

Miles brightened. Adair had been turning out 
well in that western state he had been packed off to, 
had been going in for politics of the cleaning up 
sort, and was running for prosecuting attorney on 
a radical ticket. 

" There's a good boy, now," said Miles. " All he 
needed was to be separated from his best friends. 
Yes, I offered him the trip in, so that he could go 
up to town with us yesterday ; but he said he couldn't 
leave at this stage of his game." 

" Any show of his getting elected? " 

" A good one, he says. Queer how the new ideas 
are obtaining in politics ? " 

" It would be a whole lot queerer if they weren't," 
I said, standing up to go. 

Miles got up too, and said he would walk to the 
gate with me. 
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" Lonesome, Ranny boy? " he asked as we strolled 
along. 

The affection in his voice carried me back to a 
time when the ten years' difference in our ages had 
been more strikingly apparent. 

" A — a little," I said. 

Miles' kind eyes on me were very comforting ; but 
he did not speak again, and we parted in silence. 

I found my own paper on the hall table, and car- 
ried it up to the roof, where, stretched out in Dave's 
steamer chair, I lay smoking and staring at it spread 
out on my knee. 

The familiar make-up of the paper stared back at 
me, and I thought of how for days and months and 
years your morning paper means nothing to you 
but gossip on a large scale, which sometimes you 
read and sometimes you don't, and of how, after 
this negligible period, it comes to you one day with 
a piece of your life on its page, and becomes a paper 
of import, of change, of joy, or catastrophe. 

I sat for a long time gazing at the headlines an- 
nouncing (he marriage of my son. Once I had 
gazed so at the three lines recording his birth. 
There could be but one other notice concerning him 
which could mean so greatly to me as these two, and 
I was selfish enough to pray that I might never hold 
that day's paper in my hand, and that David*s heart 
might be struck through rather than my own. 

But this was too black an imagining to cling long 
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on so golden an afternoon, and I soon thought, in- 
stead, of the last time I had had the day before, and 
that it had been like a thread of sadness strung with 
love and joy and peace, and I thought of David's 
new ease of heart, of the things so like himself he 
had said to me, and I thought of the bits of flame 
and moonbeam and blue distance which he had liked 
better than a ring for Narsie, and of Narsie coming 
around the house comer with an armful of tea roses, 
and of the young loving faces at the car window. 

I picked up the paper and read the notice again, 
feeling kindly toward old Bowyer, after which I 
carried it down to the library, and opened the top 
desk drawer with a key from my vest pocket I 
opened this drawer rather often now; but I had 
never learned to open it without wincing and glanc- 
ing toward the fireplace with a rather sickening pang 
of remorse, and I had never found courage to let 
David suspect what it had begun to hold again. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

DAVID CAN DO IT FOR ME 

It was while the children were camping on Apple 
Orchard that I began to be afraid, though I tried not 
to think of the possibility of illness; but ascribed my 
growing languors and aches and confusions of head 
to the numerous sick on my hands. 

So much fever amounted almost to an epidemic. 
Tom Arnold and myself went an endless round. 
Some of the patients did not get well, and that took 
it out of me. Some of those who did not get well 
were our friends. I had that added strain. One 
day Tom looked hard at me in passing. 

" Don't you dare get down, Dolph," he said, 
roughly. " It's a sort of treachery for a doctor to 
fall ill when he is needed as much as you are now." 

"I'm all right," I answered, with an assurance 
which made him look at me still more suspiciously. 

I went home that evening and wrote to Jasper to 
keep Narsie and Dave in the mountains as long as 
they proved at all persuadable. To David I wrote 
cheerful, lying scrawls. Fortunately I had never 
been an overflowing correspondent, and he expected 
no more than he got But there arrived a morning 
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when I came home for luncheon, and stayed home 
without tasting it, too blinded by the pain in my head 
to rise from the couch in the library where I had 
thrown myself down on entering. 

Black found me there, asked questions, and some- 
time during the afternoon Arnold came and looked 
me over. 

" You're pretty sick," he growled, as if it were my 
fault. " ril get you to the hospital where you won't 
be so much trouble." 

" ril stay here." 

" Come — be sensible." 

" ni stay home. I had Black send Jasper word 
to get Dave." 

" Why worry the youngsters ? I can take you to 
the hospital and have you getting well before they 
need to know you're ill." 

I tried to speak firmly : " Suppose Dave were ill, 
and did me that way — how would I like it ? And 
one doesn't always get well. Rowe didn't." 

" Oh, good Lord ! " cried Arnold. He fumed 
around the room, came back to me and said : " You 
talk like a darky in a funk, Dolph, instead of a doc- 
tor and a white man." 

He stamped away up-stairs, calling to Black as 
he went, and in half an hour I found myself in bed 
in Dave's room. I protested. 

" It has more windows than any other room in the 
house," said Arnold, implacably. 
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A severe, middle-aged nurse came in before 
Arnold left. In an hour they had me transformed 
from a man with a headache into a fever case. I 
yielded, relaxed, rested and grew steadily iller all the 
long night. 

David and Narsie got in some time the following 
day, and sat, one on either side of me, looking 
brown and beautiful and happy, except for my 
marplot illness. I intercepted a glance between 
my nurse and David which prepared me for 
what happened. She was a faithful creature; 
but she deserted me with Arnold's full consent. 
She appeared to regret the necessity; but said, 
truly enough, it was impossible to do herself 
justice in a case in which outsiders interfered, 
and as David refused to consider himself, even 
technically, an outsider, and as Narsie upheld him 
in this, my nurse departed within the week, and 
probably remains to this day the only human being 
who dislikes David. 

Arnold said to him, severely : " She was my best 
nurse. I suppose you are capable of taking her 
place?" 

David said to me, wheedlingly, when we were 
^one : " Now wouldn't you rather have just me? " 

" I don't want you getting ill, too." 

" But wouldn't you ? " 

" You know," I said. 

" I want to get you well myself," said David. 
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" But you must spare yourself, Davie — there's a 
lot Black would do if you'd let him." 

" Father/' said David, " I begrudge ever3rthing 
anyone else does for you." 

Arnold admitted David to be a good nurse. He 
said it was impossible for any woman to be more 
faithful, which seemed high praise as he uttered 
it. It was certain that no woman could have been 
more gentle, and few as deft, and the time came 
when Arnold was thankful enough for his young 
strength to lift and turn. 

" Dave's all right," he said to me, finger on pulse 
one morning; "all right. Couldn't get on without 
him now." 

I glanced up at David standing near, waiting to 
give me my milk, and said: 

He doesn't get half enough sleep." 
Oh," said Arnold carelessly, " he can make all 
that up when your fever breaks." 

A thought flicked me : ** I believe I'm rather iller 
than most." 

This indeed proved true. Instead of breaking, 
the fever lingered, rose, sank, rose again. I knew 
very little for weeks. David, Narsie, Arnold, were 
figures shifting in a troubled dream. Other figures 
came and went, Miles and Bob, and occasionally 
Laurens and Eppes, all of whom insisted that they 
be allowed to sit up nights, and were gotten rid of 
with difficulty. 
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Sometimes, of course, I was clear-headed, and 
conscious of my horrible and ever increasing weak- 
ness. During each of these intervals I beheld David 
thinner, whiter cheeked, darker eyed, and more 
cheerful. Once I said in weak, halting speech, bab- 
bling my heart out as sick persons will to the poor 
well persons who have to listen : 

" I love you better than my life, Davie, and I'm 
killing you." 

He gave my arm a little pat, smiled at me, and 
said: 

There you go — raving again." 
But I am," I protested. "If you would have a 
nurse — only for a week — " 

"Father," said David, unsmiling now, a firm 
hand laid along my wrist, "if I could quite 
do without sleep no one else, not even my girl, 
should do the least thing for you." And he asked : 
" Don't you want me ? Wouldn't you rather have 
me?" 

I essayed to clasp answering fingers about his 
young, steadying, rescuing arm, and went to sleep 
holding on to it feebly. 

Yet another time something kept worrying me; 
but I seemed unable to put it in words. I lay, look- 
ing up at David for help. He leaned over me, took 
my hand between both of his, a proceeding which in 
some way arrested my attention and fixed my wan- 
dering wits. 
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"What troubles you, father?" he asked. 
" What do you want to tell me ? " 

" That I'm sorry," I said. 

" Sorry for what ? " asked David, gently. 

" For burning up your little boy pictures, Davie, 
and for — ever — hurting you." 

I looked at him, anxiously, conscious of what I 
was saying, yet drifting away from it too. I had 
hurt David almost too much that time. His head 
went down on the hands which held mine. I felt his 
lips tremble against my palm. But he straightened 
up, instantly, with a sort of shame in his face that 
he had taken thought of himself for even that sur- 
prised and unguarded moment. He pressed my 
hand, firmly and tenderly. 

"Listen, father," he said, looking straight into 
my eyes. " Nothing like that matters, or makes the 
least difference. Nothing really matters except that 
you have always loved me. Don't you see ? " 

He smiled at me now, his dear, tired face so lu- 
minous with truth, and tenderness and comfort for 
me, that I never felt that special trouble tugging at 
my sick heart again. 

Once, to my vague surprise, Bruce stood with 
Miles at my bedside, deep concern in his arrogant 
dark face. David, to whom he had not spoken for 
so long, stood by him, and soon they went out to- 
gether, and remained on the porch roof talking with 
their backs to the room. Still watching them, dimly 
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wondering at their apparent friendliness, I saw 
Bruce put a sudden hand over David's as it rested 
on the parapet railing, then bolt as suddenly, going 
away by the hall door without coming back in my 
room again. 

I said to myself: " So I am going to die." 

I said this, too, to Arnold when next I got him 
alone. He answered : 

" Not if we can help it, Dolph," and he added, 
angrily: " Why don't you put up a better fight? " 

I looked at my hands, lying listless, clasped across 
my breast, hands which I could hardly lift. 

" Well," said Arnold, watching me with troubled 
eyes, " Dave can't get well for you. He has done 
everything but that." 

I only closed my eyes in answer. The will to live 
seemed broken in me. I had little feeling left about 
anything. 

It must have been soon after this that Death, 
long lurking without, came boldly into the room, 
and pushed aside my watchers and entered my very 
citadel of Life. I became aware of the creeping 
coldness of the withdrawn air. I looked up at 
David, asking: 

"Are — all the windows — open?" then mut- 
tered: "I'm cold." 

I heard Arnold in the doorway calling out, cheer- 
fully : 

" Well, and how are we to-day? " 
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His eyes fell on me. His face changed. He, 
too, became silent, as Narsie and David had become 
silent. He moved about a few moments, then came 
to the bedside and gave me French brandy and, 
afterwards, a hypodermic of some sort Next he 
fingered a bottle on the table, and said : 

" Keep on giving this for the heart." And he 
added, in an almost inaudible voice to David, not 
looking at him, " It won't be long now." 

He stood about a little longer, awkward and use- 
less — we seemed about through with Arnold, 
David and I. Then he laid a big, sorrowful hand 
over my own, said : " I'll look in again in an hour/' 
and went out, walking slowly. His careful foot- 
steps on the stairs counted themselves off in my 
brain. 

The evening sunlight poured in through the win- 
dow overlooking the Roads. With difficulty I 
turned my eyes that way. " I'll never see sunlight 
again," I thought. A stupor mounted from within 
like a black mist. It obscured the sunlight, and 
Narsie's white face bent above me. It muffled in 
between my hands and David's clasping hands. I 
felt them no longer. I seemed thrust out alone in 
the dark to die. I struggled in the black mist, and 
eternities went by. 

When I opened my eyes again it was night on 
earth, and the light was on in the room. Narsie sat 
on the bedside with eyes fixed on me. Slow tears. 
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of which she seemed not to know, spilled on her 
white cheeks. David's face, deadly pale and still, 
as if he gazed with held breath, yet waked for my 
cheering the little smile which was more an inner 
light than a smile. 

" Do you know us, darling ? " asked Narsie, in a 
tremulous voice. 

My eyes had closed, almost immediately; but at 
her question I found that I could lift the heavy 
lids once more. I turned on the two this faint 
gaze, and murmured: 

" Narsie. David." 

It seemed the end — the final act and word of life. 

Thereafter I sank into another deep gulf of black- 
ness, sank so far it seemed no love could ever bring 
me back, yet consciousness came again. 

David's firm rescuing hand supported my head. 
I felt brandy trickle, bumingly, down my throat. 
A passing flicker of strength served me, and I gazed 
on him with eyes I had thought to open no more. 
Even through my numbing weakness I was con- 
scious of an old, often recurrent distress, and I 
glanced, dimly troubled, from the glass in David's 
hand to his still face, touched for my cheering, even 
now, by the little light about the lips and eyes. 

Often, as I had well known, it took such trivial 
cause to waken his torment, which slept but trem- 
blingly. Many times during the past weeks I had 
feared, and been able to dissemble my fear. Now 
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too weak for the least self-control I plunged it, a 
twisting dagger of tender distrust, through David's 
heartbreak. 

He put down the glass very gently — very gently 
he took my heavy hands between his own, and lifted 
them to his breast, and pressed them hard against 
his heart. A tremor ran through him — an edged 
thing. I felt a flame that leapt and burned and 
sank and was quenched forever by the bitter cold- 
ness of my dying hands, and I knew it for the 
flame of his deadly desire. His infinitely sad eyes 
were speaking to me: 

" I can do this little thing for you now when you 
are dying and can scarcely know; but I could not 
do it for you when you were well, and it would have 
made you happy." 

I wanted to speak — to cry out : " But I am 
happy ! " Only, I was too weak. Still in me the 
will to live stirred once more, and with my reawak- 
ened need to love, to reassure, stole a vague warmth, 
an unbelievable resurgence of use and wont; as if 
I had cried to the Masters of Life and Death: 
" Oh, I can't die and leave David looking like that/' 
and they had answered with a kindly push back 
home. 

I fell asleep, not into the black stupor; but into 
white sleep, the sleep of convalescence, dreamless 
sleep, drenched with cooling dews. When I roused, 
it seemed far into the night ; but, only half waking. 
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I drifted off again, and began to dream, endlessly. 

For a long while the dream was a confusion and 
a distress. I was within some house, old, rambling, 
tumbledown, a patchwork house unpainted as a tree 
trunk, a gray, ragged, timeless habitation. From 
one room filled with confusion — always a gray 
confusion — confusion of things sordid and old, 
confusion of persons sordid and old — I passed 
into another room like the first, and a third like the 
second, or sometimes into narrow dreadful pas- 
sages with vague glimmerings of light revealing 
ever more gray confusion, and from them again 
into another of those terrible rooms — rooms with 
no opening on light and air. And as I went this 
way or that way, through this door and that door, 
always from some comer of the further room filled 
with the rags and tags of some imspeakable ex- 
istence, incredibly ancient human forms and faces 
mani f ested themselves despairingly, or else in abom- 
inable mockery of my futile efforts at escape. 

I thought : " Have all these grown old seeking 
an exit from this dreadful place? Shall I grow old 
here too ? " 

And just then, I opened another door which dis- 
closed itself in the horrible opposing wall, and, lol 
as I flung it wide, there before me rolled up a high 
hill to heaven itself a rosy flood of flowers thai 
began at my feet, and streamed upward, and min- 
gled with the sky of dawn, tmtil I knew not the 
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pink doud from the pink rose. Then I wakened 
with the morning wind from the water in my face, 
and the sky beyond the window one expanse of pink 
and new gold, the very substance and streaming 
flower flood of my dream, so that I lay on in the 
dream, even after waking, suffused with a sense of 
escape, and a sense of beauty and a sense of peace. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

IT DOES HAPPEN SOMETIMES 

Or perhaps I did but dream the awaking, for at 
once I slept again. I do not know how long I 
lay thus, many days, it may be, prostrated, almost 
motionless, yet each hour drawn back to life by 
love's need; but, at length, one morning I really 
roused, and was clear headed and felt the returning 
strength in my veins. 

It was dawn with the murmurings of the creek, 
and the twitterings of the birds on the roof for the 
only sounds. Presently, the gray lightened and 
brightened, and a sudden stream of sunlight poured 
in across the room. It lay along my bed, and touched 
my hand. Then I found I could turn my head a very 
little, and this faint movement brought my watcher 
within my vision. He sat there, leaning over, so 
near I could have touched him, and for all his sleep 
starved eyes and worn face, joy had turned him 
back into my big, eager boy. He said softly, yet 
with a quick rush of the words : 

" Father, you are going to get well." 

Those strange tears of which they seemed not 
to know — I had seen them on Narsie's white 
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cheeks, in Bob's kind eyes, on Miles* old, troubled 
face, now, for the first time they brimmed my 
David's eyes. I tried to speak, foimd that I could, 
and murmured, smiling: 

" ' There, little boy, don't cry/ '' 

"Am I crying?" asked David. He brushed his 
eyes with a wondering hand. " I don't know why 
I should be now." 

A shadow fell on us both. I looked up to meet 
Arnold's still astonished regard. 

"Fooled you, didn't I?" I asked, weakly; but 
with a pleasant sense of triumph. 

" Plenty of woods to go through yet," said Ar- 
nold, wamingly. 

" Tom," I said, ignoring this wholly professional 
speech, " will you send Dave to bed ? Do look at 
him." 

" He won't go for me," said Arnold, with a half 
glance at David. " He thinks I haven't sense 
enough to be left alone with you." 

David, still with those strange, unconsidered 
tears in his eyes, looked up at Arnold and said, 
anxiously : 

" I hope I haven't been cheeky when you've been 
so good." 

Arnold threw me an odd look. 

" Oh, that was just my silly joke, Dave," he ex- 
plained, gently. " Will you go now and send Nar- 
sie in with the eggnog? And then will you be a 
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sensible chap and get some sleep while I stay with 
Dolphhere?" 

David got to his feet, stumbled and put out a 
hand to the table. " Send Narsie," he repeated, 
vaguely. 

"No, 111 get her," said Arnold. He put a 
steadying arm around David and led him across the 
hall. 

Arnold came back in five minutes, carrying the 
eggnog himself. 

" Your boy's asleep already," he said, taking 
David's chair, and holding the glass so that I could 
get at the straw. 

" He must have been dead on his feet there." 

" He has practically done without sleep for 
weeks," said Arnold. "Women with sick babies 
do that sort of thing. I never saw a man before 
who could." 

He considered me, the humorous crinkles deep- 
ening in his eye comers. 

"We haven't really been worrying about you, 
Dolph. If you got well it was all right, and if you 
died it was still all right — for you. But we have 
been worrying over Dave. The whole county has 
had him on its mind. As for myself, I've been in 
a panic. I didn't know how I would ever face him 
again when I left here that day. You may imagine 
how I felt when this change came. I don't know 
yet what happened, or why you are here, instead of 
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being — God knows where ! '* said old Arnold, very 
gravely. Then quickly: 

"How's that stuff?" 

I had another deep pull. 

"Just right!" 

Then, though I had not meant to before his little 
speech about David, I said : 

" Tom, he's quit." 

"Dave?" 

" Yes — for good." 

" Promised you ? " 

" No, he's stopped wanting it." 

" How can either of you know that — yet ? " 

I felt a long tremor take me. " Oh, I can't tell 
you that," I said, when I could speak. "But we 
do know. It's why I'm getting well." And I 
repeated : " He's stopped wanting it — that does 
happen sometimes ? " 

Arnold answered, with great seriousness: 

" Dolph, it does happen sometimes ; but as far 
as I know it has always happened to some poor 
creature in a literal abyss of degradation, and it has 
happened in some stress of religious excitement. 
Think — isn't that so?" 

" Yes, it's so," I said, " but still if it can happen 
at all, it can happen to my boy, too, through some 
different stress of feeling. And it does change your 
poor wreck of a human being? He does stop want- 
ing it?" 
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" It does change him," agreed Arnold. " He 
does stop wanting it." He seemed waiting for 
more from me. 

" Tom, ril tell you part. It was that night you 
gave me up. He was lifting my head and giving 
me the brandy. And it's been on my mind all 
through, every time he's done that, the thought of 
its tempting him, handling the stuflf like that — and 
he read my thought — and the fact that I troubled 
about him when I was dying was a sort of ultimate 
shame to him, I suppose, and the shame killed the 
desire. I saw it die, I tell you. . . . There's more 
— but I can't tell it — and, Tom, don't — " 

" I won't, Dolph," promised Tom, huskily, and 
in his hardened old eyes those strange tears lay — 
tears of which he seemed not to know. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

I TALK WITH MY DAUGHTER 

Then, suddenly, almost as David, I was asleep, 
profoundly asleep, plunged once more into that 
deep, white unconsciousness, drenched in its cooling 
dews. When I next woke, evening light filled the 
room. I lay for a while at peace, suffused with a 
golden quietude. I could not think, at first, why I 
was so happy. 

Then I remembered, remembered with a flooding 
sense of thankfulness as my eyes fell on Narsie. 

Narsie, gay and beautiful again, had brought me 
another eggnog. 

" Dear me," I protested, ** if this keeps up 1*11 get 
to be a regular old toper." 

Narsie was arrayed in something white and shim- 
mering and carelessly sprinkled with little silver 
flowers. All the tendrilly darkness and brightness 
of her hair had been twisted high and caught with 
a butterfly twist of ribbon. Her cheeks by some 
joyous necromancy had become damask roses once 
more. Pink cheeks there are a-plenty, and healthy 
red, and fragile scarlet; but not ten times in a gen- 
eration do we see that wonderful hue of a damask 
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rose reproduced in the face of a girl. It had been 
womanhood's gift to Narsie, her extreme and un-. 
expected beauty to my newly gazing eyes on her 
return, and I rejoiced at beholding it again; but it 
was no lovelier than the stars in her hazel eyes. It 
seemed impossible for the happiness of one little 
married girl to have lighted such stars, and I had 
the fancy that in them shone, also, the joys of the 
dead women of her race — lovelights, defying 
Death, traversing Time and Space to find a home in 
Narsie's happy eyes. 

I touched a flowered fold as she stood by me. 

" Diked up for Davie ? " I asked. 

" Davie ! " cried Narsie, in sweet but fraudulent 
scorn. " Why, Davie hasn't looked at me for weeks 
except to see that I obey orders. Indeed, I'm not 
diked up for Davie 1 I'm diked up for you — 
father." 

She pronounced this last, most unexpected word, 
timidly, blushing all over her sweet forehead and 
throat. 

" Why, hullo," I said, pleased through and 
through. *' I'll take a kiss with that." 

Narsie knelt down by me in all her finery, and 
took my face between her soft bare arms and kissed 
me not once only, but many times. Then, sitting 
on the rug by me, she clasped all her slim fingers 
over my nearest hand, and said : 

" Davie's doing it, too." 
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" I thought he was asleep ? " 

*' He has just waked up. He was perfectly rag- 
ing because we let him sleep all day. I ran in here 
to save my life." She showed me all her dear little 
dimples of cheek and mouth, then went on, very 
earnestly: " Father, what do you suppose Davie 
would have done — if you had died?" 

I said, smiling, as I could afford to smile now, 
"Why, he would have gone on living, Narsie. 
Don't we always go on living ? " 

" Poor little Davie," said Narsie, dreamily and 
entirely as if to herself. 

About these words and Narsie's manner of utter- 
ing them was something acutely illuminating, al- 
most terrifying — something of the gist of the 
matter of life. They are first of all sorry for us, 
these creatures whom we have held through all the 
ages at our will and pleasure. No matter what our 
strength or our cleverness in keeping them under, 
well they know our horrible, actual dependence on 
them, the wretches, the darlings, and I for one, 
spend not a little time wondering what unique re- 
prisals we are to suffer at their hands in the new 
time arriving so rapidly among us. 

Narsie, who had been lost in her own reflections, 
now shook her head, and said : 

" I don't see how Davie could have gone on." 

" He would have had you." 

" I might not have been enough." 
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" Then," I said, teasing her, *' he would have had 
the writing — you said that came first." 

** It wouldn't ever have come first again." 

" Narsie," I asked, gravely, " who showed you 
the souls of men ? " 

Narsie's eyes replied that the souls of men were 
very simple primers indeed, and the mere beginnings 
of knowledge. I could not help asking myself did 
she know of ... I began uncertainly: 

" Narsie, I've been wondering whether David 
told you — something ? " 

That long tremor took Narsie as it had taken me. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and became shaken pools 
of tenderness. When she tried to speak she could 
not, and I said, hastily : 

" N-never mind." 

"He could do it for you," said Narsie, after a 
tremulous silence. 

Perhaps my eyes asked Narsie, involuntarily, if 
she minded that, for she said as if answering the 
question : 

" Oh, father, I'd rather it had been for you." 

She remained musing, her eyes fixed on the old 
paneling of the nearby wall, until I inquired what 
had become of David's writing? She turned to me 
then. 

" You've no idea how you've stopped everything. 
There are at least two big editors in despair," said 
Narsie, with tranquil satisfaction. " I hadn't an 
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idea Davie was really important until I became his 
little secretary." 

"I must have a few letters piled up myself? " I 
said, it just occurring to me. 

" I answered them, too. One was in German." 

" That would be Michl," I put in. 

" I wrote him you were terribly ill, and that some- 
one would write later," said Narsie. " I wrote the 
same thing to them all." 

I asked, smiling, recalling something : 
Was Dave cheeky to Arnold ? " 
Cheeky ? " cried Narsie. " He was perfectly 
preposterous and outrageous. If Doctor Arnold 
hadn't been your own old boyhood friend he would 
have gone off in a temper twenty times. And, oh, 
father, the queerest thing about it was that Davie 
didn't know he was acting that way. It was fear- 
fully pathetic," said Narsie, turning on me her ten- 
der eyes. " It just broke your heart. And yet, it 
was funny, too. Doctor Arnold looked so help- 
less." 

It broke my heart, too; but still I chuckled, re- 
calling Arnold's face over Dave's little apology. 

" Isn't that Dave now ? " I asked. 

Narsie sprang up, kissed me again and ran to the 
door. For a moment I heard murmuring voices 
in the hall, and then David came in, alone, looking 
almost his old self, and sat by me in the blue chair 
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which some one had brought away from the win- 
dow. 

Did you get your sleep out ? " 
I slept until I was ashamed of myself," replied 
David. He clasped a gray flanneled knee with both 
hands and we regarded each other, happily. 

"Notice Narsie?" 

David's glance said that any verbal answer to 
this would be a superfluity of speech. 

" She diked up for me alone." 

David did not appear jealous. 

" So did I," he observed. 

" Well," I said, " and you look every bit as good 
as Narsie to me, Davie." 

David smiled, colored, and asked could he read to 
me? 

"So Fm not to talk?" 

David said I'd probably talked out my allowance 
of talk to Narsie. 

" Suppose instead of reading you bring me up-to- 
date." 

" I'll have to bring myself up first. I'll go over 
some reviews to-night after you get off asleep." 

" Do you mean you don't glance at the morning 
paper ? " 

" I've not even unfolded a morning paper for 
months." 

" Then," I said, " you may tell me if Narsie liked 
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camping out on top of Apple Orchard as mucn as 
we thought she would that evening we sat on a rock 
up there and talked of her?" 

I said this, eyes on Narsie who had stolen up 
softly behind David's chair. He put back a hand 
and drew her to him. 

"Did you, Girl?" 

The quick, answering sweetness in Narsie's face 
brought back the look of the girl I had once gone 
camping with on a mountain top for the space of a 
honeymoon. Narsie and David were still gazing at 
each other, and I closed my eyes that they might be 
alone, and then I, too, wished to be alone with 
David's mother. Only she was not David's mother ; 
but a wonderful girl, and we held hands like chil- 
dren, and the world lay spread beneath us for our 
taking when it should please us to descend. 

Then I saw a scarlet bubble of a sun which broke 
when it touched a sharp blue peak far below us, 
and the river fog rolled up and blotted out the 
years, and suddenly it was moonrise, and the girl 
was gone, and I stood with David on Apple Or- 
chard, and the white fog spread like an ocean around 
us, and he was saying: 

*' If I had a boat now I would row out to Cali- 
fornia and bring Narsie — bring Narsie — 
bring — " 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

I WATCH MORNING BREAKING ON THE ROADS 

I woke with a start in some deep hour of the 
night, and lay watching David as he sat with his 
head bent over a magazine opened before him on 
a table. The soft yellow lamplight screened from 
my eyes fell full on his slightly averted cheek and 
shoulder. He was not diked up now, and it struck 
me that the wrist and hand propping his head were 
almost as thin as my own wrist and hand, and 
that the slant of shoulder showed far too sharply 
through the old silk shirt which he wore in boyish 
comfortable fashion, turned in at the throat, with 
sleeves pushed up for freedom. 

He sat the image of quietude, with no motion 
except that he soundlessly turned a page from time 
to time. Once he glanced toward the bed, and I 
discerned how even through the weariness of the 
long night watch his eyes kept alight with such 
happiness that they seemed to look forth, not from 
his tired body; but from his tireless spirit which 
spent the body so carelessly in my behalf. 

" Father/' he said, very softly ; but I lay still, and 
he had looked back and turned another page before 
I spoke. 
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- Yes, Davie" 

** Yofo were awake then," said he, rismg and com- 
ing to me. ** I had the fedii^ dat 70a were.'* 

** IVe been wafchmg yoa, and I doo^t like your 
looks." 

** Vihj, I thought yoa were copy Hiu e ulii^ me 00 
them before you went to sleep? " 

You blinded me with purple and fine linen." 
As you did me once," said David, tmexpectedlj; 
but don't you bother, father. Fm perfectly happy, 
and perfectly well — and it's time ior joar hot 
milk," he added, consulting the watch lying on the 
table. 

This was a four-in-the-mcHning function, and I 
said: 

''Nonsense — don't tell me I've slept all that 
time." 

" It was more like a trance," said David, occupy- 
ing himself with a spirit lan^ o£F across the room 
somewhere. 

I said, h3rpocritically : ''What a confounded 
nuisance I am ! " 

There ensued a short silence, punctuated by the 
sound of a glass striking slightly against something, 
and then David spoke: 

" Oh, father, it's such joy to do things for you 
with certainty in one's heart" 

He brought me the milk, and knelt by me and 
lifted my head to his shoulder while I drank it. 
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Then he shook up my pillows, sponged off my face 
and hands, straightened my covers, and made me 
so entirely comfortable that I did not see what more 
he could do; but he stood looking me over as if I 
needed a finishing touch of content. 

" Shouldn't you like to see day breaking over the 
water? " he asked, at last. " I can push your bed 
nearer the window." 

I felt a queer thrill of excitement. 

** Why, this is one of your inspirations, Dave — 
if the noise won't rouse the household? " 

" I shan't really make any." 

While he spoke he was pushing the bed, which 
did indeed seem to be soundlessly transported to a 
new breadth of outlook before I realized I had been 
moved at all. I gazed, eagerly, out beyond the 
vines into the mysterious blankness and blackness, 
out of which was presently to be created another 
day, while, back in the room, David put out the 
light, and opened the porch door to let the wind go 
through. When he came over to the window seat 
by the bed the darkness, so profound the moment 
before, had already paled to pearl. 

" There's the first red streak," I said, in a hushed 
voice. 

He leaned out, the wind in his hair, to break off 
a twig of late honeysuckle. He laid it close to my 
cheek on the pillow; but I took the cool, fragrant^ 
earthy thing in my hand, and looked at Davids 
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" ' The rose above the mould/ eh, Davie ? " 

He turned his shoulder to the wonders without 
to fix quickly comprehending eyes on my face. 

" Don't/' he begged, in a low voice. His eyes 
added : " It came too near being the other verse." 

Impulsively I reached out a hand, and he dropped 
to a knee by me, and said, his arms around me 
there : 

** It was just a miracle, father/' 

I looked up into David's face, so near, so loving, 
so unspeakably beloved : 

" There were two miracles, Davie/' 

The boyish look of joy in his face trembled and 
passed. That deep inner light possessed its sudden 
gravity. He said: 

" Then you did know ? " 

"Of course I knew — that's why I'm here. Did 
you think I could die after you gave me that to live 
for?" 

But what I was really crying in my heart was 
my old cry to the Masters of Life and Death, that 
I couldn't have died leaving David looking like that. 

I had seldom been able to conceal my thought 
concerning him from David without doing it de- 
liberately. He knew this of mine, as he had known 
many another. He said, with complete humility 
and sweetness: 

"I think you went on living just because you 
were so sorry for me, father." 
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David said this to me in his humility, and I 
looked at him in my weakness — waiting. 

" Even love was not enough," said David, " it 
took death to teach me that I must not hurt love — 
that I must not. I think I have been burned clean 
with shame, father." 

We looked at each other for rather a long time 
after this — looked until his head sank, suddenly, 
and lay on my breast, and I covered it close to my 
heart with a quiet hand, and watched across it the 
brightening of the new day upon the Roads. 



THE END 



